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Chapter One 

THE OLD REGIME 


Thi childhood of a French noblcmnn »n the eijEjhtcenth 
century was not usually the penod of his Itfc upon which he 
looked back wth either affection or regret The doctnne 
that parents exist for Che sake of their children was not 
then accepted, and the loving care and hourly attention 
■bestowed upon the children of to-day would have appeared 
ridiculous to sensible people When Rousseau, the first man 
of aenument, abandoned all his children, one after the 
other, to be brought up as unknown foundlings, Kis conduct 
was thought odd but not vile The heir to the richest duke- 
dom ja France describes how hts education w'as entrusted 
to one of his father’s lackeys who happened to be able to 
read, how he W'as dressed m the prettiest clothes for going 
out but how at home he was left naked and hungry, and how 
this was the fate of all the children of his age and class The 
modern method reflects greater credit on the parents, but 
evidence is not )«t sufocient te> prove that it produce a 
superior type of indivjdoal 

Family feeling, however, which has alwavs existed more 
strongly in France than in England, was certainly as pcc- 
0131601 and as powerful at that period as it is to-da\ It was a 
sentiment that eared more for the interests of iht family as a 
whole than for the interests of the separate members of the 
famil) The individual was expected, and often compelled, 
to make saenflees m order tlut the family might benefit 
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The Bastille, which, under the Old Regime, played such an . 
exaggerated part in the im^inations ; of the ignorant, was: 
principally used to enable indignant parents 'to obtain from: 
their children that measure of obedience which they con- 
sidered that the interests of the family decreed. 

Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand-Perigofd, who,-wasvborn 
in Paris on 2nd February 1754, was in his earliest years a 
victim of these two apparently contradictory, tendencies, 
parental neglect and family pride. He has set it upon record v 
that, during his whole life, he never spent one week under the ^ 
same roof as his father and mother; and an accident, ' 

occurred to him in infancy while boarded out in the.house 6f . 
a poor woman in the suburbs of Paris, rendered hiin per-- 
manently lame, and therefore unfitted him, in the opinion.! 
of his parents, to inherit his father’s many titles, whichyrif 
was then arranged, should devolve upon his younger brother. '- 
Yet it is not necessary to assume that these parents,..wei:e: 
inhuman; they were merely following the fashion, pf.^tfijeif;. 
time. They were most anxious to promote the interests ;o^ 
every member of their family, but they did not SeUeye-thaf 
the flitufe wclfare.of a man. depended upon constant super-': 
vision of.his childhood. They desired, and sought to obtainj!. 
wealth and honour for each of their children, and they knew , 
of only two channels through -which wealth , and ; honour; 
could come to. a gentleman— the Army and the 'ChufchV •But ,, 
ja cripple could; not be a soldier, and u priest could not hand 
.on his name and titles' to' his son; and they therefore decided^ 
..that .the;fecond son should- be the future head of the family 
and that the.eldest son-shoiild-enter the Church. ^ - 

Soon after, the .occurrence of this aecidentj which was to- 
•exercise, so fatefol. an.rinfiuehcc ;upon: his life, the child was 
sent.upon a visit to h’is;.^eatrgrandmother, the Princess de 
Chalkisj.'who resided. ■ upon -hw. estates in the province of. 
Perigord.- The months thafr&Uowed -were the. happiest of 
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h«s childhood He found himself liwng m a period that had 
already passed away Ihe old Princess maintemcd a state of 
simple, feudal dignity, which the nobility of rnnee had 
forgotten since Richelieu taught them to live at Court and to 
looh for all preferment to the King The independence of 
the aristocracy had vanished, but the quick wittcd little boy 
was pemutted to behold at Chalais as he sat on a stool ac the 
great lad> s feet, a survival ot the feudal system and a vision 
of vrhat France had been more than a hundred years before 

Every Sunday the principal gentlemen from the sur- 
rounding country would come to accompany the old lady to 
church After the ceremony all the peer and the sick would 
collect in the hall of the chateau and they would be received 
singly by the Princess. Two sisters of chanty would inter- 
rogate them as to their symptoms and presenbe the remedy 
The Pnneess would then sa> where it was to be found and 
one of the gentlemen in attendance would proceed to get it 
The chitcau was full of medicines and unguents freshly 
prepared every jear in accordance with ancient recipes 
The sick people would take away also some herbs fop their 
ptisan, some wane and other comforts, but what they valued 
most were the kind words of the lady who helped them and 
who felt for their sufferings 

Remembering the scene years afterwards he molt 
'More thorough and scientific medicines emplojed, even 
equally free of charge, by doctors of the first reputation, 
would not have brought neaily so many poor people to- 
gether and, above all, would not have done them so much 
good There would have been lacking the main instruments 
of healing — prevention, respect, faith, and gratitude Man 
IS composed of a soul and a body and it is the former that 
governs the latter The woundt^ who have received con 
eolation, the sick who have been persuaded to hope arc 
already jn a state to be cured their blood circulates better, 
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their nerves are strengthened,' sleep returns, and- the body 
revives. Nothing is more efficacious than; confidence; and 
it is at its fullest force when it -springs' from , the care and ^ 
attention of a great lady, around whom are gathered all 
ideas of power and protection.* 

These enlightened views on the relative importance of 
mind and matter were not all that he took away from his -visit 
to Chalais. For the first time he was treated 'with' real 
affection and for the first time he felt proud to belong, to ah. 
ancient family which through long service , had’ earned 
respect and love. Tf I have shown, without too much - 
familiarity, some affectionate and even tender sentiments; jf. 
I have retained in changing circumstances some digni^ : 
without any haughtiness; if I respect and love old people, it 
was at Chalais and from my grandmother that I derived all;' 
the good feelings with which I saw my family was regarded 
in that province.’ He parted from the old Princess in tearsl 
She had been born when James ii was King of Englandj-he' 
.Was to die in the reign of Queen Victoria. 

When he arrived in Paris after a journey that had taken 
.Seventeen days, the child of eight was sent direct to, school 
at the College d'Harcourt,. without even being permitted 
, to pay .a visit to his parents on- the way. .-Henceforth 'his 
relati6ns;with them were limited to a weekly dinner, to which 
he .Was conducted '..by his tutor,.. and which ,he never -left 
Widiotit receiving-- the same admonition-^-Be a good boy 
■and do as Monsieur. the'Abb.d tells you,’ . But. he Was not 
unhappy at school. . The shadow of : die fotiire had hot yet 
• falleh . upon him. ~ He. was popular .with his . school-fellows, 

.- and already gave proof of that adaptability to circumstances 
■ and power-. of pleasing ihis Contemporaries,' which were to 
■ stand him" in i such ’good -stead -throughout Kis career. 

; 'It .was during a'-period. of convalescence; after an attack of 
.smallpox, which left -him 'Unmarked; that he first: begran. to 
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^vcnde^ upon wKut Imes hid parents had decided that hU life 
vras to proceed. He •was not to be left long in doubt, and 
from the first announcement his a\holc nature, which had so 
httle of the spintual about it, revolted agamst the prospect 
of becoming a priest. In the hope that the pomp and 
Splcndoufj inseparable at that time fron\ an episcopal 
residence, might captivate his youthfiil inragination, he "was 
sent to slay ■with his uncle at the Archbishopric of Rheims, 
where no pains wwe spared to impress upon him what a 
fine and pleasant thing it was to n«:e to a high position in the 
Church, ilut he remained unimpressed and, after a year 
spent m these surroundings, ii was only out of weariness and 
m the conviction that to oppose the wishes of hn family was 
impossible, that he finatl) consented to enter the seminary 
of Saint Sulpice, wiih a view to eventually taking Orders. 

Here, where he remained for three >cars, he was no 
longer popular. His fellow students found him haughty and 
reserved, whereas in reality he was only xmhappy. Readers 
of Ij€ Rouge et It i^oir -will remember ivhat Julicn suffered 
at the seminary of Besan^n, and it does not need the 
imagination of a Stendhi! to conceive alt the bitterness, 
the impatience, the despair, that must pass through the soul 
of a full-blooded, worldly, intelligent, and ambitious youth 
during the long days and nights of adolescence in an ccclcsi« 
sMlical college. 

In the depression that weighed so heavily upon him 
the young student discovered two sources of distraction, 
both of u hich were to prove of value to him throughout his 
life. The first was the college library into which he plunged 
hungrily, reading pnncipally the xvorks of historians and 
biographies of statesmen, and feeding his hopes for the 
future upon the record of the past. The other distraction- 
more intimate and more personal— he found in his first love 
“iffair— the first of many. A chance encounter in a church, 
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an oflFer to share his -iiiribrella -in the rain, led to 'an' 
intimacy that lasted for two years. She was - a young -actress r 
whom her parents had forced. . to !go upon the stage against^ 
her will; he against his vdll was -in process of becoming a 
priest. Different as were the roads' selected, for them ^by^ 
parental authority, they found. a bond of, union in the fact 
that they were both dedicated to a profession that they had 
not chosen; and the priest who could not love. the Church- 
found consolation in the arms of the actress. -who hated the 
stage. It is odd that his first romance,' like .that .of Sir, 
Walter Scott, should have begun under an umbrella.- 

2 

The coronation of Louis xvr at Rheims, which Talleyrand; 
attended in 1775, was the occasion of his firstdntroduction; 
into the great world, where he was to play so prominent and. 
so -prolonged a part. He was now twenty-one yeare df. agej, 
and although there awaited him still foUryears of preparation 
before; .ent^tring the priesthood, he returned no tnbre :'W 
Saint Sulpice, but became a student at the Sorbonne,' leading- 
a life of complete liberty in Paris. 

Wordsworth-found it bliss to be alive at the dawn of' the 
French Revolution, and to be young.then Was>-he-said,v.very 
heaVeh.’ But Tallejn-and, whose ideas of bliss and of heaven ; 
differed considerably, fromythose :^^of the poet, - preferred a. 
riightjy- , earlier period, arid asserted -that- nobody could ap-. 
predate ' the;' pleasure of jliving . who. had, hot lived -.hefore- 
^1789. :He was well qualified tb.speak with authority on the 
subjecti.pf .pleasure, ; and his tireless pursuit, of it was .not: 
hindered .by the. fact. that he -wm ito' become a priest, nonby- 
his' ordination,-; which;. took place in the year 1779. -' 

V. -His. btdihatibn, ind ,the;.li\^gs- -which h 

acquired, which ho..duties.'with .them,- -.enabled 
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him to be independent ofhis parents^ and to alTord a manner 
of living which became his rank rather than his calling Hvs 
first preferment is said to have come to him as the result of a 
witticism that he let fall wi the drawing-room, of Madame 
Dubany, where he complained that in Paris the ladies were 
more easily to be won than the Abbeys But the story is 
unlikely, for by the time that Talleyrand was frequenting 
the salons of Pans, Madame Dubarry had ceased to have 
any Abbeys at her disposal 

As soon as he was m a financial position to do so, he 
acquired a small but comfortable house in a quiet and leaf/ 
corner of Pans, where he collected a library of precious 
volumes and entertained a select and bnlliant circle of 
fnends It became a habit for three or four of them to cal! 
there every morning for the purpose of conversation, and 
to remain to luncheon The dearest of these to Talleyrand, 
or rather to the Abbd de P€ngord, as be was usually called 
at this time, was Auguste de Choiscul, the nephew of 
Lxiuis S£V% Minister They had first met as hoys at the 
College d^IIarcourt and an intimate fnendship, which was 
never troubled by the shadow of a quarrel, united the two 
men throughout their eventful lives ■'He was,* said Talley- 
rand, ‘the man that I most loved ’ 

The name of Louis de Narbonne was at the time often 
associated with those of the other two as forming a tno 
distinguished throughout the fashionable world of Pans for 
their Wit, their wickedness, and their conquests The 
cotenc, of which these three were the centre and heart, 
included amongst its members all those who were most 
intclhgcnt, most free thinking, most fccc speaking, and most 
free living in Pans 

Never before, perhaps, and nether since has a society 
existed so well equipped to appreciate all the pleasures 
both of the senses and of the intellect The restraints upon 
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liberty of thought and . acdqn ..which man had Gohstructed 
for himself in the past were'.fallihg away, and tliose , with 
which he has since replaced tliepi were not yet invented^ 
It was a period of feverish excitement, of daring, speculation, 
of boundless hope. It was the entr’acte between two-eDochs, 
and the group that met in the foyer, provided by the hqdse 
of the lame young Abbd at Bellechasse, were well ; a.ware 
that the next act would differ considerably- from, the- one 
they had already witnessed. They were sufficiently fa.f- 
sighted to foresee, and bold enough to speculate upon and 
to accept, the lines along which the drama would develo'p;, 
but meanwhile they had only to flirt, to gamble, and to 
chatter, until called to their several places by the ringi'ng.bf 
the bell that should announce the rise of the curtain. , 

It was the apogee of the philosophical period and, as Was 
fitting, the patriarch of philosophy arrived in Paris, , to 
receive the adulation of his disciples before it was too late.' 
Voltaire, now a very old man, was welcomed with .rriore 
, .than royal honours, and one of the last acts which he per-' 
formed was. solemnly to bestow his blessing upon the Abb^ 
-de P^rigord,. who, knelt at his feet, amid the loud applause 
■of the- company. V.-. 

It is too commonly supposed that the Hrench arktocracy. 
before the Revolurion • was haughty and exclusive, bpt-the 
' barriers that.had -hithertb opposed the entrj’^^ into society pf 
men 'of- hbinble Birth, .were, already, disappearing. -Talley- 
rand himself bears witness, not without regret, to the changed 
conditions -beginning to -prevail. - The love of gambling arid 
the admiration for witty conversation were, . in ,his opinion, 
-the principal- causes of. this .development. , Gambling- is’.a 
great . leveller, aiid - a : good talker can soon riiake 'an 
audience forget his '.lack .pf-. heraldic quarterings.^ 
Revolution. .was to -procIaim -‘the career open. to talentf as a 
new gospel, .blit' a, Socjal'.lcarcer' .in! ..Paris was already 'open, 
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i£ nocw taJent, at any rate to the bold punter -ind the ready 
tongue 

Thts WJ5 the age of convcmiioni of tree, ind unfettered 
discussion upon c\er) subject in heaven or on earth To 
talk well v-as then considered the highest ittnbute dial any 
person could possess It was tlic one art at which all en- 
deavoured to excel, the one channel into which all talent 
was directed Such conversatjon as was then audible in 
Pans had never, perhaps, been heard since certain voices m 
Athens fell silent two thousand years before. Nor has it 
been repeated To ever> human development there is, it 
seems, a limit set The days of the age of conversation were 
already numbered The age of events was at hand 

There was one quality that was novel in this conversa- 
tional period, and which distinguishes it from similar 
periods in the past Neither Aspasia nor Xanthippe take 
ativ part in the dialogues that Plato has recorded But m the 
Pans of Talleyrand s youth the great ladies were the leaders 
of talk as well as of fashion They were the arbiters not 
only of elegance, but of ethics, of poliucs and of all the 
arts No man could rise to prominence except against the 
background of a salon, and over every salon a woraan ruled 

The years that have since elapsed have witnessed what 
is called the enfranchisement of woman, but neither trom 
the polling booth nor from her scat in Parliament has she 
as jec succeeded in exercising the same control over the 
lives of men and the fate of nations as was hers while she 
remained merely the centre of -t select circle in her own 
drawing-room 

Already, in the earlier part of the century and in the 
two centuries before, queens and mistresses of kinji’s had 
played great parts in public life, but for the first time 
’Society,’ to use the word in the sense m which TaUc^Tand 
himself employed it, began to represent an important Ixidy 
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of opinion, independent of, and in opposition to, that of;the- 

Court. 

In feudal times the king had had to reckon with a free, 
and powerful nobility, living upon their own, land, .and 
relying upon the support of their own adherents. The- 
struggle between king and landed aristocracy had resulted 
in France in the, defeat of the aristocracy, just as in England 
it had resulted in the defeat of the king. And Just as- In 
England the king had been allowed to retain all the outward 
trappings of sovereignty after he had lost the reality of: 
power, so in France the aristocracy retained all their old 
privileges and the glitter and glamour of greatness long 
after they had ceased to take any Important part in the' 
government of the country. 

For a hundred years and more the monarchy in Ffance; 
had been absolute and popular. It was beginning now to • 
lose both power and prestige, A sinister symptom of w^t, 
was to follow appeared when the higher ranks of society,' 
began to lose their respect for the sovereign. It started when 
Louis XV selected as his principal mistress a member of the 
middle-class, it continued when he chose her successor from , 
-the streets. When the feud between Madame- DuBarry: 
and' the Duke de Choiseul ended in- the dismissal of -the'^ 
-minister, the. road to Chanteldup, his country house, rwai 
:Cfowded with, carriage, while familiar faces were absent 
from the Gpiirt-at Versailles. For the -first time in Ffenclr 
histoiy -the followers of.fashion flocked to.do homage to a 
' fallen fa-vourite. People wondered' at the time, but hardly 
understood the.profound significance of the event. ; The king: 
was ho longer the leader of society- Kings and Presidents, ' 
Prime Ministers, and .Dictators ..provide at all times, a target 
for - the : criticism; of -philo^phcrs, satirists, and' .reformers.; 
Such Criticism they can . usually afford to neglect, 'but when 
• the tim;e-servers,:' the’ sycophants,, and the courtiers be'^n'-tb- 
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disregard them, then should the strongest of them tremble 
on their thrones 

The prestige that Louis xv had lost Louis x\t did not 
recover It is true tint at the opening of the new reign all 
the auspices were favourable A young and virtuous king 
in place of an old and vde one, a young and beautiful queen 
m place of a horde of mistresses Unpopular mimstcra were 
dismissed and popular ones replaced them And it is 
interesting to remember that Talleyrand in his memoirs 
remarks that the epithet ‘popular’ began for the first time 
to be associated with minisicra The popularity of ministera 
was beginning to be a matter of importance 

The new Xmg and the nem Government were popular, 
which means that they were Uked by the people But 
fashionable society, which was at this time strongly liberal 
in sentiment and to whom, as to all Liberals, ‘the People’ was 
an abstract term rather than a number of indiMduals, 
fashionable society, dissolute m morals, elegant in manners, 
pagan at heart, could show no allegiance to a youthful 
monarch who was neither intelligent nor elegant, but merely 
a clumsy, courageous, shortsighted Chnsiian, desperately 
anxious to do right 

Liberal and progressive politics were professed, with or 
without sincerity, by a large number of those whose woids 
and actions earned weight in the great world of the day 
Nor u'ss there lacking a ralljuig point around uhich the 
most Krckless and most radiod elements in the aristocracy 
could gather Apart from the King’s own children and 
brothers, the Duke of Orleans, although a distant cousin, 
was the next heir to the throne His wealth vraa prodigious, 
his intelligence was not mean, his character was despicable 
but not unamiable, and he made of the Palais Itoyal, which 
was his home, a centre for jill those who were inclined to 
CntKhsc the Government, to laugh at the King, to repeat 
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gossip about the Queen, to air revolutionary theories, and to 
indulge without restraint in all the dissipations that wealth 
and power and privilege could provide. 

Choderlos de Laclos was an intimate member of the 
Orleans circle, and he has left, in his famous novel, an 
impressive picture of the corruption of the world in which 
he lived. Talleyrand soon became a member of that world, 
and considerable were the attractions which it provided for 
a young, ambitious, and already slightly embittered man.’ 
Here was to be found all that was most amusing and all 
that was most alluring in Paris. The great wits and the great 
ladies gave equally of their best. And a young man, whose 
intelligence forbade him from thinking that love and 
laughter were the whole of life, could feel that in this 
particular coterie, while he -was enjoying himself enor- 
mously, he was also upon the fringe of politics and on the 
outskirts of public life. 

There is a school of historical writers who will represent 
the whole of the French Revolution as the result of an 
Orlcanist plot, whereas others deny that the Duke of 
Orleans was anything but a misguided nonentity exercising 
no influence whatever upon the events that took place. It 
is not proposed here to examine the theories or the evidence 
of either school, but it may be stated in general terms that 
the Palais Royal before the Revolution represented, in a 
country where parliamentary government was unknown, 
the headquarters of what in England would be called the' 
Opposition. It was therefore natural that a young man with 
capacity and without preferment should drift towards that 
centre, even if it had not possessed so many additional 
attractions. 
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3 

It u dvfKcult iQ focro in the mind a definite picture of the 
personal appearance of any individual who^i we shall never 
see Of Talleyrand we know that he was about the tniddlc 
height) that he had a slightly rcCroussd nose, which en- 
hanced a haughty and even insolent expression, and that 
he W'alhcd vnth a Ump Banaa, who hated him, asserts that 
he strikingly resembled Robespierre, Arnault, who did not 
love him, said that he concealed the heart of a devil under 
an angel s ftce Whether or not he could be described as 
handsome, there is no doubt that hts wit md charm of 
manner made amends for any physical shortcomings, and 
bis numerons successful love affairs were acknowledged, 
condemned, and envied 

It would be an ungrateful and a graceless task to rum- 
mage among the printed Ubels of the past in the hope of 
asccrmning exactly what his relationship may have been 
with one or another of the many women with whom his 
name was at different times connected Let it suffice to say 
that in that gay and gallant world to which his birth ad- 
miitcd him, he assumed tmmedutel) a position alnlost oP 
leadership, that he loved irany women and that many loved 
him, and that those who loved him were admittedly the most 
intelligent, the most beautiful, and the most infiucntnl 
Let it be said also, for fear of falling into panegyric, that in 
an ago of wnweml latitude and easily condoned licence, 
his conduct incurred severe condemnation, and that he 
acquired notoriety cicn before he acquired fame 

Two incidents connected with this penod of Tallqnrand s 
life throw light both upon the epoch and the individual 
The Countess de Bnonne, daughter of a Prmce of Rohan 
and wife of the Master of the Horse, was one of the most 
influential and most bmutiful women of the day So 
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much was she impressed' by .the qualities jof the^^Abbe dev 
Perigord, that she designed to _procure, for:, hihi ,aP;'the , age 
of thirty, no less an honour than a cardinal’s hat.' ,;. For this ; 
purpose she wrote to the King of Sweden, a .Protestant but 
a very good friend of the Pope’s,' -whose acquaintahce-she 
had made a few years, previously during’his ’ visit , to Paris, - 
Gustavus HI no doubt did his best and- might have succeeded ^ 
had not a still more powerful protagonist entered the -lists 
from another quarter. The Austrian Governnient naturally!’ 
carried more weight at the Court of Rome than any Lutheran 
monarch, and the Austrian Government was .foundr to be,' 
strongly opposed to the candidature of the Abb6 de Pdfigord. . 
To a modern mind it may seem remarkable that the. King of 
Sweden and the Emperor should be so closely concerned in •; 
the fortunes of an undistinguished French abb^r . The ; 
King’s reasons for intervention have been referred, to, '.and !- 
the Emperor’s were not dissimilar. His sister was .Marie . 
Antoinette, Queen of France, and there had recently- been ! 
ah ugly scandal connected with the purchase of a diamohd.-,. 
necklace by a Cardinal, who had been persuaded that ithe_, 

, Queen w^ in love with him. The name of the' Cardinal wai, 
Rdhani: which was also the maiden name of the -Countess 
, de Briohnc, who’ had -warmly ;espoused her cousin’s .cause : 
difoughout the 'affair. Marie Antoinette had not forgiven' 
her. - Word, 'Was sent. through the -Austrian Ambassador at- 
-.Versailles to the Court :pf Vienna. that the- Austrian repre-- 
sentativejafThe' Vatican was to oppb^. the claims. oLany,^ 
candidate.' supported by r-'the Countess de Bnonne,' -the^ 
Cardinal dc R.ohah, or:the King of ^Sweden. - The'Austrian 
Ambassador, earned out his orders and the Abbe de Perigord 
.was notpromptedr-’,.’;;. 

. -It seemedv to,!TalIeyi^d^-- ha-ving felled to acquire .a: 
cardinal’s ^hat, that a bishop’s- mitre .'should' be his for the 
asking, and when -he, was confidently expecting one it: came 
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to htn; as a rude Wow to find that once again his claims had 
been overlooked The reason for his failure to obtain prefer 
ment upon this occasion tnust have caused savage sarcasm 
and bi'tcr mirth amongst the sooetj of the Palais Rova! 
The young King had, jt appeared, acquired from somewhere 
the absurd idea that a bishop should be a man of virtuous 
Itfe, and as the open licence of the private life of the Abbi 
dc Pilngord was becoming a scandal. His M^yesty took the 
view that another man would be a more suitable occupant 
of the vacant sec 

Subsequently, however, when another bishopnc fell 
vacant, the King was approached on behalf of the Abbd dc 
Pingord from a quarter and m a manner that he was unable 
to resist Tallejrands father was d)ing In his youth he 
had been personal equerry to the father of Louis svt He 
had neglected and dismhentcd his eldest son, but he could 
not bear to die without seeing him a bishop Louis xvJ 
could be obstinate, but he could not refuse the request of a 
djing man who had been a friend of his father’s So Talley- 
rand, despite, It IS said, the protest of his own mother, who hkc 
others, deplored his way of living, became Bishop of Autun 
in the year 1788 


4 

A hfc of idle pleasure, even such pleasure as eight-cnth- 
century Tans could provide, is mcajiable of satisfying the 
aspirations of a very intelligent man And the reason of this 
ts that work is a form of pleasure, and that a man who has 
never worked has missed one of the greatest pleasures of 
life rilleyrand, into whose lap all the simpler pleasures 
were beginning to fill, realised in good time that his in- 
tellect would demand a land of satisfaction that his senses 
could never give Appointed in 1780 to the position of 
Agent General of the Clergy, he determined at once to make 
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the most of the appointment. It was one of those many 
positions, which exist to-day as they existed then, where a 
man will be excused for doing nothing, and will probably be 
blamed for doing much.V5^^~*US'^ 

Talleyrand worked hard in an office that might have been 
a sinecure, and, despite his gay life in the great world, he 
succeeded in making a deep impression upon his contem- 
poraries as a man of affairs and a practical reformer. Two 
instances may be quoted of the kind of thing that this 
dissolute Abbe attempted to do in pre-revolutionary France. 
He had travelled in Brittany. A love affair had taken him 
there, but he had not been too busy to attend to a grievance 
that had been brought to his notice. Amongst that sea- 
faring folk the wives whose husbands did not come back 
from the sea were not allowed by the rules of the Church to 
consider that their husbands were dead. They had to live 
out the rest of their lives neither maids, nor wives, nor 
widows, Talleyrand attempted to change this system and to 
permit the unfortunate women to assume, after a reasonable 
interval, the death of their husbands. He failed. His 
memorandum on the subject was thrown into the fire by the 
Bishop of Arras, and, as he himself remarks in his memoirs, 
there had to be a revolution before these poor Breton women 
were allowed to re-marry, and many of them had grown 
rather old in the interval. 

As Agent-General of the Clergy, solicitous of the interests 
both of Clergy and people, he suggested one other reform 
of an equally practical and popular nature. The State was 
rapidly going bankrupt, the Church was still extremely 
rich. One important source of State revenue was the govern- 
ment lottery. Talleyrand, we may assume, had no strong 
moral objection to gambling, since throughout his life he 
was a devotee both of the stock exchange and of the card 
table. But he realised, as every economist has realised, that, 
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for th« ^^e 3 farc of the Sute^ the gambling instinct should be 
discouraged, and, as a member of the Church, he saw how 
that body could gam prestige, and at the same time assist 
the Government and bencRt the community He suggested 
that the Church should purchase from the Government for 
a large sum the right of raising lotteries and should then 
abolish them In the light of subsequent events it appears 
an admirable suggestion, but such suggestions, however ad- 
mirable, fall upon deaf cars when revolutions arc impending 

The duties of Agent General of the Clergy were not, 
however, sufficient to satisfy Tallejmnd’s appetite for 
political activity Already his mind was attracted towards 
quesuons of external policy and already he ms dabbling in 
subternnean diplomacy Calonnc had recently taken charge 
of the finances of France He was a statesman with whom 
Tallejmnd found »t easy to be friends A courtier first, 
he would reply to any request of the Queen ‘Madam, if it 
18 possible It IS done, if it is impossible it shall be done ^ 
Behind a completely frivolous appearance he concealed 
ability, and was able to detect it in others Talleyrand saw 
in his friendship with the Minister an opening into the 
world of foreign affairs of which he was quick to avail 
himself 

One of the principal subjects of political discussion at 
the time was the Commercial Treaty concluded in 1786 
between France and England, which established something 
hke free trade between Uie two countries. It was criticised 
at first in Frmce on the ground that it seemed to be working 
too favourably for England Talleyrand defended it They 
were living in the age of reason and what could be more 
reasonable than to abolish tariffs between an agricultural 
and an industrial country, the one receiving freely the manu- 
factured goods and the other the natural products of the 
■ntighbou-r * So it seemed to ymiTig pobtioan in 1786 
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wJio hoped that an era of free exchahgi was approachingj - 
and a better understanding between the two. countries, nowr 
that the unhappy events of the American of Independ- 
ence were forgotten; Caionne was one of the, authors of this 
policy which Talleyrand supported now and . clung' to for.: 
the rest of his life. 

There could not have existed a greater contrast to the' 
suave, rosy, and smiling Calonne than-the terrific, frowning,', 
passionate, pockmarked Mirabeau. Yet Talleyrand' was 
equally intimate with both, and -persuaded' the .^pric fo 
employ the other. Mirabeau, who w^, as evef, in urgent ' 
need of money, was glad to accept a secret misrion -to 
Berlin, there to find out how long the dying Frederick was 
likely to live, and what would be the policy of his successor 
Mirabeau, however, was never meant for a diplomatist,- and • 
the mission proved singularly lacking in results •.AH'liis, 
reports were addressed to Talleyrand, who communicated 
them to Calonne. .. ‘-'V'V. ^ 

Mirabeau, while he was in Berlin, began to suspect.- that. 
Talleyrand -was betraying him. A man of violent -pasridhs. 
•and the greatest orator of the age, for any mood that was 
upon him ■ he found memorable words: 'The Abb^'de? 
dPerigord/ he wrote, ‘would sell his soul for money; -and he: 
would be tight, for he would be exchanging dung for gold.’ i 
A report that, in his absence Talleyrand was making -lo'yertd 
his mistress may haye been responsible for .the vigour of . 
this ..denunciation, ' and,- in spite of it,: the: ty-'O, , ineriv 
became agaxn> alm6st immediately afterwards,, the firmest, of; 
friends. 

Thu^ upon :.the: fcvc 'of . the Revolution, -the Bishop .of; 
.-Autun .was already -a •man. of considerable importance fn. 
Pans, Thirty-fiVe years of -age, . celebrated for his ■5vit,w ; 
profligate life, his practical abiliiy, .he had already ; 
achieved an ascendant^’, in ' the ;salon and .a secure footing ^ 
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ift the aren^ Noble birth, influential connections, 

and a powerful intelligence, supported by high ambition 
and unburdened by scruples, all seemed to designate him 
■as a worthy successor to the great ecclesiastical statesmen 
who in the past had controlled the destiny of France, 
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In 1789, with bankruptcy staring the Government in' the 
face, Louis xvi took the momentous decision to , summon 
the States-General. This meant nothing less than the calling 
together of representatives of' the whole people. Upon the 
face of it the step was fraught -with danger. Changes in 
method of government should be gradual. For a hundred 
and fifty years France had been the most autocratic, ':^ 
England was the most democratic, state in Europe. • Yet;ai 
this crisis in her affairs it was decided to bring together, foj 
purposes of consultation a body far more democratic;, thar 
the House of Commons as it then existed of than any .'cph- 
temporary assembly in the world. 

The Stat^-Gencral had not met since 1614, and aiiybfK 
born, as Talleyrand was, in 1754, must have grown up ir 
the belief that they would never meet again. But the un- 
expected happened; and for those men, who were,, s'tll 
young, who were conscious of their abilities and spurred bj 
their ambition; but whose activities had hitherto been, p 
necessity, confined to backstair diplomacy and Cdurt intrigue 
there opened suddenly a new, broad, and honourable, road 
• way to political preferment and power. ' . i v ; ■ 

’ Rheirhs,' in 1 783, .Talleyrand had met in his .-uncle’ 
'house the .young William Ritt, who was by five, ye^s hi: 
^juhiof, who had already been Chancellor of, the Exchequer 
arid.was shortly ;to become Prime .Minister of ’ England 
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at the 35c of Hii French contcnjporancs, 

obscised as man) of them -were wih democratic notions 
of government and the fashionable anglophihsm which 
was particular!) prevalent at the Palais Royal, muse 
often have reflected that, given similar opportunities and 
conditions in Chew owti councrVi they would certainly have 
distinguished themselves as rapidly as the morose and sickh 
ymung CnghshmTn had done Now the opportunity was at 
hand 

The first thing was to secure a conslitiienc) Three 
Orders were to be represented^ the Clergy, the Nobihty 
and the Third Cstalc There was no hereditary chamber, 
each order elected its own representatives Manr of the 
CIcrgj and of the Nobibt) were elected to represent the 
Third Estate, but the clearh indicated constituents of the 
Bishop of Autun were the clcrcy of his own diocese, and, in 
order to make sure that there ^^hould occur no hitch in an 
arrangement so obviousU right and proper, the Rishop 
decided to tear himsclt awav from Pans and to visit, for the 
first and last time in his episcopal career, the centre of his 
see 

His sojourn at Autun lasted for a month, and during that 
time he did everything m his power to acquire the support 
and good will of the local clergy All witnesses arc agreed 
as to the exceptional powers whiclx he possessed of rendering 
himself agreeable to iliosc whom he wished to please. He 
who had already conquered the salons and the alcoves of 
Pans found it a sn pie task to charm and to convince the 
Burgundian priesthood Throughout lus life he was an 
epicure of the table as well as of other pleasurev, and he was 
able to entertam fits future constituents as they had never 
been entertained before 

Nor were the inducements which he held out for their 
support Imuted m the excellence of hjs table and the 
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brilliance of his conversation'. . More , solid reasons for 
approval were provided for those who demanded them; - To 
the assembled clergy of -the diocese he delivered; a ^speech, - 
in which he boldly stated what he. epnsidered'-to he the' 
principal abuses that then e^dsted, and' drew up = a .whole 
programme of practical reforms. It was ' ther.custom for 
those who were represented at the States-General to furnish 
their representatives with a memorial of their, complaint 
and grievances, and in the old days the representative, who 
had been little more than the agent of his- constituents, had 
hardly any other duty to perform than to transmit- this* 
memorial or ‘cahier’ to the Sovereign after it had been in-, 
corporated in a general ‘cahier’ for the whole estate^ ; 

The clergy of Autun when they came to compile- tKeip 
‘cahier’ upon this occasion found that they could not do. better: 
than transcribe, almost word for word, the address 'that.Iidd'. 
been delivered to them by their Bishop. And so T^leyrandiv' 
not for the last time in his career, received, before depart- 
ing upon a mission, instructions of which he 'was 'himSfilf 
the author. • ' 7 

Some idea of his political opinions at that time , may be' 
obtained from a brief summary of this address.-.-.He is.dh 
favour of regular sessions of the States-General . and : of 
codification of the law. ;No' law should be passed andj above 
all, no: -taxation should be 'im'po'sed, without the consent of 
. the people. Public order, - he maintains, is - based ., upon 
two foundation^—property and liberty. Property is:sacredj 
.but— and thereToliows. a very far-reaching vand. far-rightM 
‘iimitafion to the doctfine— it may, be necessary- to- inquire 
whether the term -‘property’ has not come to . be applied to 
.certaipdbjects'which. could only come.under it by a violation 
;of the laws of nature, • and also whether m some cases it is 
not stiihapplied although tlie causes of its original application 
- have; disappearedi . He .seems ^here to be deaving himself ra 
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loophoJe for consenting to the nsttonahsaition of Church 
l^ds 

Iiibcrt) of the subject ts to be guaranteed by tnal by jur) 
and by hahsas corpus Freedom of speeds and of ilic press 
IS to be alloTvcd^ and private ciorrcspondencc is to be in- 
violable Education and hnancial reform arc advocated 
The l-itter ts to be accomplished without fresh taxation by 
the abolition of fiscal privileges, b> the cstiblishmcnt of a 
national bank, and, if necessary, by the sale of Crown lands> 
the nismg of loans, a-nd the introduction of a sinking fund 
The doctrine of fVec trade is supported, the persistent 
heresy of the single tax is denounced, and it is laid dou ti that 
it should be the duty of vise and enlightened legislation to 
assure to cverjbody the right to work, ivhtch is described as 
*the only possession of those who have no property * 

That this should have been the political programme of 
an eighteenth centun bishop belonging to the oldest T tench 
nobiluy mat surprise a nodern reader Almost as staking, 
howoer, as the rrodcrnity of the views e;tprcs5td in this 
address, is the absence from it of any of those emotional 
appeals to sentiment, or vague statements of political 
theory, which at that time were even more popular than they 
are to-day, and which were particular!) noiitcablc in similar 
addresses prepared by other adherents of the Orleanist 
faction Tallc)Tand, here as ever, confines himself to what 
IS practicable, and he is careful not to commit himself to any 
opinion with regard to the future Constitution of the country, 
for his views upon this subject were not those that were 
generally popular 

Talleyrand left Autun m tlic earl) niocning of Easter 
Sunday, nth April 1789 It was said that he was afraid to 
officiate in the Cathedral upon so solemn an occasion as 
his knowledge of Church ceremonial was quite inadequate, 
and he had. already in the conduct of such duties cocamiUed 
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blunders that had shocked hjs subordinates. But there were 
stronger reasons, once his work at Autun was accomplished, 
why he should not delay his return to the scene of ail his 
activities and ail his pleasures. Already that scene was being 
set for the produedon of one of the greatest dramas in 
historj'j and we may be sure tliat as he sped along the road 
to the north he threw back no regretful gaze upon the red 
roofs of the picturesque little town he was leaving, for it 
was with the future that his thoughts were occupied, and he 
knew that those spring days W'cre pregnant with events. 


The opening of the States-Generaf took place at Versailles 
in the early days of May 1789. The first question that 
engaged their attention was one of procedure, but upon its 
settlement the whole future depended. There were three 
Orders—thc Clergy, the Nobility, and the Third Estate, 
who at first, in imitation of the English, were inclined to 
style themselves the Commons. The question was, should 
the three Orders sit together in one assembly, and vote by 
head, or should there be three separate assemblies, each 
assembly having one vote? The Third Estate out-numbered 
the other two Orders put together. Upon the decision of 
this question, therefore, depended whether the Third 
Estate was to be the dominant and decisive factor, or whether 
it was to remain an impotent minority of one to tw'o. 

It is astonishing that the Government should not have 
foreseen that this question was bound to arise, should not 
have appreciated its v-ilal importance, and should not have 
been prepared with a policy to meet it. The Estates were 
left to settle it for themselves. No suggestion, no advice, 
no guidance was given or offered by the Government until 
it w'as too late. From the first the Third Estate stood for 
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the principle of one assembl), and refused to proceed further 
until U v?^i5 admitted The Nobility, despite the presence 
of 9. small minority of Liberals, were almost equally solid 
on the other side The Qcrgv wavered They included 
among their numbers many rcprcscntitivcs of the minor 
Clergy, whose lot was as hard and whose grievances were as 
numerous as were those of the Third Estate This v.'as the 
wctJc spot in the ranks of the two pnsileged Orders, and it 
proved their undoing Members of the minor Clergy united 
themselves with the Third Estate and thc»r example was 
gradually followed by more disunguished members of the 
hierarchy 

When It became apparent that the victory of the Third 
Estate was assured the King attempted to intervene One 
morning when the deputies came to their accustomed meet*- 
ing'place, the) found that the doors were shut against them 
They met m the nearest convenient budding, a tennis court, 
where they took an oath that they would not separate until 
their work was accomplished It was at this juncture that 
the King for the first time informed them that the Three 
Orders should sit separately His auihont), which might 
have prevailed earlier, was now powerless The Third 
Estate, who had already assumed the title of National 
Assembly, had won the day from the moment that the 
Clergy yielded The example of the Clergy was finally 
followed by the Nobility The command of the King was 
disregarded and the Revolution was a fact 

In this controversy TaUejrand took no open part While 
in fav’our of reform he was opposed to revolution, and he 
saw plainly what the result must be if the Hurd Estate 
obtained control He would have liked to set up a two- 
chamber system on the English model, gntng to the Third 
Estate the powers of the House of Commons, and creating 
another body composed of the more powerful members of 
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the Nobility and the heads of the Church, which should 
exercise the control over legislation that was still retained 
at that time by the House of Lords. 

Talleyrand was not among the first of the Clergy, nor 
even of the Bishops, to throw in his lot with the Third 
Estate. He did so only when the trend of events became 
obvious and further resistance would have been useless. 
His friend and ally at this period was once more Mirabeau, 
who already dominated the Assembly and who shared his 
enthusiasm for constitutional monarchy. These two men 
would have liked to form a Government under such a 
system and to have become the Pitt and Dundas of a slightly 
less obstinate and distinctly more progressive George in. 
One day Mirabeau was descanting upon the particular 
qualities which a minister in such circumstances should 
possess, and had enumerated nearly all his own characteristics 
when Talleyrand interrupted with: ‘Should you not add 
that such a man should be strongly marked by the small- 
pox ?’ 

Events, however, were rapidly passing out of the control 
of moderate leaders. Even Mirabeau was powerless to 
arrest them. Exactly how far either he or Talleyrand was 
now or later in the counsel or the pay of the Court is difficult 
to determine, but it is certain that they both offered the 
King advice and that he did not take it. 

Talleyrand’s chief channel of Communication with Louis , 
XVI was the latter’s youngest brother, the Count d’Artois, 
who exercised some influence both upon the King and 
upon Marie Antoinette. His last interview with the Count 
took place in July. It was after the fall of the Bastille. 
Talleyrand visited him in the dead of night and implored 
him to urge upon his brother that the last hope for the 
monarchy lay now in the dissolution by royal authority of 
the Estates and die resort^ if it became necessary, to force. 
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So impressed was the young I’nncc by the force of 
Talleynnd s reasoning, tha^ having alread) gone to bed, 
Ke dressed again, obtained an audience of the Ising, and 
endeavoured to prevail upon him But Louis would listen 
to no plan that might entail bloodshed The next .morning 
the Count d’Artois left I ranee, leading the emigration of 
the nobiUtj He was not to meet Tallcj'rand 'igaio for 
twenty five jears, when he returned in the wake of the 
victorious allied forces, to take over the restored kingdom 
on behalf of his htother Louis xviti Talleyrand sent hvm 
a messenger on that occasion to remind him of the mid- 
night interview D Artoia remembered it perfectly and the 
first act of the restored dynasty was to take the advice of 
the statesman whom they had so disastrously disregarded 
If the Bourbons had Icamt nothing else during a quarter 
of a century of exile the> had at last come to realise that the 
counsels of Tallc) rand were not to be neglected 

3 

Realising now that the preservation of the Monarchy 
was no longer possible Tallcjrand delc*-mincd to preserve 
himself To so clear sighted an observer of events only 
two courses remained open Other he must throw in bis 
lot with the emigrating nobiht) or else he must whole 
hcartedl) support the Revolution For the King, who 
refused to fight, no hope tcmained Revolutions can be 
suppressed b> force, but they can never be tncked or bribed 
into submission 

Talleyrand refused to emigrate although he was urged 
to do $o by the Count d Artois and others Hts own country, 
to which throughout his life he was devoted, still presented 
a tempting field for his activities, apd one in which he felt 
capable of accomphshmg much His political views had 
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always been pronouncedly- liberal. The ' reforms which he 
had advocated at Autun were still bo, be completed.- The 
zeal of the reformers had only to be kept within bounds, the 
disorders which had already ariseh ,h'ad ohly to be sup- 
pressed, and the great work of regeneration and reconstrac- 
tion in which the idealists of- 1789 .so : feryently believed' 
might be brought to a splendid and peaceful conclusion. 

Talleyrand was not an idealist, but he, was a reformer,- 
and the reforms to which- he was committed were those of 
which his country stood in urgent needi How great a r&le 
awaited him in the coming years he could not tell, but when 
he measured his own capabilities, of which he was an 
accurate judge, with those of his colleagues .in the. Assembly 
he could feel confident of his superiority. So long a's.a career 
remained open to him in France he refused' to leave 
for more than three years after the fall of the Bastille'.ihd tlie 
beginning of the emigration he continued to pky .’^n . im- 
portant part in the events that were engaging the world’s ; 
attention. 

He had already acquired a reputation for intelligence and 
for profligacy. He increased both during the years that 
followed. .. Oratorical abilities, ■which were the type - best 
calculated to impress the Assembly, he lacked, but he 
possessed an impressive manner, a singularly deep i voice, - 
and he never ,spoke''except when he had something; of : 
importance to .communicate.' ■ , . • ' ' . 

, On .roth October 1789 , ho. brought .-forward a motion 
- for the .transference to the State of all ecclesiastical property. . 
This was one of the acts of his life ■which provoked the' 
-deepest indigriation, at the time, and was subsequently to be ^ 
the most frequently quoted against himy ' The siigge^.bn ! 
itself appeared rih- the' eyes of the -faithful tQ, bcr flagrandy-; 
sacrilegious^ and :the- fact that it came from a churchman and 
from a bishop' magnified -’.its .ehprmity ^^beybnd bounds. ;; It; 
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should, be Tcmcnibeted thit the Church vraa rich 

and that the State was bankrupt, and that the proposal, as 
put forward, ■w*as not intended to infiict any real hardship 
upon tlie Church, for the State was to take ONcr the whole 
maintenance of the Church, to provide adequately for all 
the clergy and to adnumsttr su<^ chanties the Church 
had hidicrto administered In modem parlance the Church 
■was not to be robbed but to be nationalised The proposal 
was welcomed by the Assembly, and the position of Talley- 
rand was strengthened 

hinancial reform and the introduction of universal and 
compulsory education were the two other matters which 
principally attracted his attention Both were vital to the 
success of the Revolution and the future welfare of rtanec 
He was in favour of a national bank, he was strongl} op- 
posed to the reckless issue of asstgnats and spoke against it 
in the Assembly The concluding words of his speech 
epUOnused the Bnancial argument m a sentence *You can 
compel a man to accept an for a thousand francs 

in payment of that sum of money, but you can ne%er compel 
a man to give ) ou a thousand francs in com in return for an 
autin^t • It IS for that reason that the whole system will 
fall’ 

"His Report on Ruifte Edueanon, the reading of which to 
the Assembly occupied three days, is admittedly a docu 
ment which marks an epoch in the history of this subject 
Talleyrand s most violent detractors arc unable to withhold 
from It their admiration, and have therefore been compelled 
to fall back on the assertion that Talleyrand was not the 
author He acknowledges himself that he sought assistance 
from all who were most qualified to give it, none of whom 
subsequently claimed to have done more than contnbute 
adnee The present system of public education in Frahce, 
which IS frcquentlj held up as a model to other countries. 
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owes much to this report including tlie creation of the 
National Institute. 

The abolition of the royal lottery, the emancipation of 
the Jews, a proposed Anglo-French Conference for the 
stabilisation of weights and measures, these are the sug- 
gestions, all severely practical, with which we find the name 
of Talleyrand associated at a period when his colleagues of 
the Assembly were wasting in windy declamations about the 
brotherhood of mankind those precious days that might have 
been devoted to the reconstruction of France. 

When, however, criticism of the Assembly, which was 
beginning to lose its popularity, grew loud, Talleyrand 
came forward as its champion, and delivered a speech, 
which from an oratorical point of view was his most success- 
ful, and in which he justified all that had hitherto been 
accomplished and exhorted his audience to continue their 
laborious task. In the same month, February 1790, he was 
elected President of the Assembly, defeating the Abbd 
Sicy^j who was the other candidate, by a large majority. 


4 

' Meanwhile the difficulty of combining in one individual 
the positions of ecclesiastical dignitary* and revolutionary 
leader w'as continually increasing. On 14th July 1 790 the 
Feast of the Federation took place in Paris. It was the 
Bishop of Autun who was selected to celebrate mass at the 
altar erected in the Champ de Mars In tiie presence of the 
Kingrand Queen, the members of the Assembly, the National 
Guard, and an enormous crowd of spectators. All present 
swore a solemn oath of fidelity to the Nation, the Law, and 
the King. Lafayette, Commandant of the National Guard 
and popular hero of the moment, w'as the first to swear. 
As he did so the reverend Bishop whispered to him : 'Don’t 
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make me laugh.' When the ceremony ^^3S over the Bishop 
hurried off to a gambling saloon^ where he succeeded in 
breaking the bank. 

The f^act that a prelate of such notoriously bad moraU 
should have been selected to perform such an office upon 
such an occasion, proves the difficulty that the Revolution 
was already catpenencing in finding respectable people to 
do its work, Talleyrand's passion for gambling and specula- 
tion was at this time the cause of greater scandal than even 
the other forms of pleasure in which he indulged; and he 
found himself obliged to publish a denial of certain rumours 
which were cutrent as to the la^e sums that he had recently 
won. Yet upon an occasion of such great national import- 
ance, because a bishop was needed, the authorities were 
compelled to apply to the Bishop of Aulun. 

Already, vn May of the same year, the Assembly had 
adopted tiie measure known as 'the Civil ConsUtution of 
the Clergy.* This was m effect the logical sequel of the 
nationalisation of Church property. It placed the Church 
under democratic control, re-organised its establishment, 
allowed for the popular election of bishops and and 
SCI at defiance the authority of the Vatican. In June Talley- 
rand was the only bishop who continued to sic in the 
Assembly. 

At the end of the year the Assembly went further and 
decreed that the clergy themselves must swear allegiance 
10 their new Constitution The vast majority, including, of 
course, all those who were the most sincere and generally 
respected, refused the oath. Only four prelates, of whom 
Talleyrand w'as one, were found willing to accept it. 

This act in itself practically constituted a breach with the 
Church, but m the following January (t790 went 
further and formally resigned his bishopric on the ground 
that he had been elected one of the administrators of the 
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Department of Paris, and that -it -would be-impossible for- 
him in the future to ' devote. Mmsclf. to the affairs , of his 
diocese. _ 

It would have been better for Talleyrand’s reputation 
had his connection with the Ghurch termihated-with his 
resignation, but unfortunately there remained one further 
function in which he was persuaded . to .take part;, The 
Assembly, who had no intention at present of. departing; 
from Christianity, were faced with the task of finding recniits 
to fill the places of those ecclesiastics who had .lost their 
livings rather than violate their consciences. The difficulty 
proved not insurmountable, although the hew priestljood 
had little odour of sanctity about it, and carried smallwright 
in the minds of religious people. 

When, however, it came to appointing substitutei: fdr 
the non-juring bishops, the additional obstacle pr^ented 
itself that the law of apostolic succession demanded 'that 
any new bishop should be ordained by one who already held, 
that position. Now, in the case of each of the .other -three 
prelates who had taken the oath, reasons existed why! they 
could not perform this ceremony of consecration; thor^^ore 
recourse was once more had to Talleyrand, who, although 
. he had already resigned his see and was in - almost open 
revolt against his Church, consented to undertake the taskj 
and .performed the extreihely .sacred ceremony of-prdination 
: for the .bcnefit of three of the newly appointed bishops, .who 
were - thus ' enabled subsequently to ordain their , colleagues. 

The.ba^ of allegiance to. the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy, given as ; it had been-.ih open : disobedience to. the 
Instructions of the Pope^ brought upon Talleyrand , the 
anathema of Rome. In April ffe. was. formally excom- 
municated. He offered.ho excuse and no defence,; but ■'-'TOte 
to the Duke de Plrpn, one ofhis companions in pleasure and 
colleagues in '.politics; , ‘Havev you heard ' that ; I: have, been 
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txcommwnicAied? Come md conv?l« me by halving supper 
Vrtth me Every one must refuse me fire and ‘water, so Oils 
evening ve viH have coM meat and jced -mne ’ 

Shartlj afterwards, when the question was debated in 
the Assembly whether those priests who had refused the 
oath should be allowed to perform religious services, 
Tallejrand spohe eloquently on their behalf It \vas non- 
sense, he contended, to limit the doctrine of freedom of 
opinion to a man’s pn^•atc thoughts If m the new era of 
liberty men were to be allowed to think as they pleased, 
they must also be allowed b> their actions to show what 
the^ thought Tor himself, he was glad that he had taken 
the oath, although it had brought excommunication upon 
Kim He beUeved that, the Constitutional Church repre- 
seated the purest form of the Catholic religion Whatever 
the present Pope might do, that Church would remain 
attached to the Holy See, and would await with confidence 
a change of opinion either in him or m his successors 
The speech was characteristic of one who at times of 
Violentcommotion was capable of taking calm and long views, 
and who under personal affront was strangely incapable of 
bearing malice 


5 

There was at this time living in Pans an American 
gentleman named Gouvemeur Morns He wus a man of 
considerable intelligence, some experience of public affairs, 
especiall) of their financial side, and having warmly es- 
poused the Cause of the colonists m the American War of 
Independence, he retained a cymcally aristocratic view of 
life and a profound contempt for democratic theones He 
was also a man of courage and fcsourcc Later on, when 
Jefferson left Pans for a safer place, Morns was appointed 
American Minister, and he was the only foreign repre 
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sentative wKo rcmamed at His post throughout 'the .worst- 
days of the Terror. Oft one occasion-when he found himself : 
the centre of a hostile mob in favour of Hanging him on the ; 
nearest lamp-post as an Englishman and a spy, he unfasten ed- 
his wooden leg, brandished it above 'his "Head, and ^pro- 
claimed himself an American who had lost a limb fighting-- 
for liberty. The mob*s suspicions melted into enthusiastic, 
cheers, but, as a matter of fact, he had' riever. foughtrfor • 
liberty nor for anything else, and had lost his leg as the • 
result of a carriage accident. 

Gouverneur Morris loved pleasure as rhuch as he loved < 
business— and he also loved the beautiful. Countess de > 
Flahaut. She was a young woman, the wife of ah -old.hus- - 
band, the daughter of a former mistress , of Louis xv.;and-: 
herself the acknowledged mistress of Talleyrand. She. lived -; 
in an apartment in the ancient palace of the Louvre -whidh-. 
had come to her as the reward of her mother’s frailtypind:. 
here she almost daily entertained her admirers. ' 

We are inclined when we think of the French Revblu-.': 
tion to imagine Paris in a state of continual, turinbil arid', 
confusion,' with angry mobs prowling the streets, and; tearing.;' 
aristocrats in pieces, from the taking of the Bastille .in .the, 
summer of 1789 until the end of the Terror in the summer 
of 1794. In reality, however, during the first three. yeire; 
of this period' thedife of the ordinary . Parisian cpntmued.'to 
be very much the same as usual. The shadow of the IRcvolu-; 
tion Kurig -over everything, the glamour, of the Cb'iirt :had 
gonei the rumour of great events -was in the air, , but tliefe. 

; were "still dinner-parties aiid.'Aances,' ganibling and love- \ 
making ahd; political intrigue, and the general; atniosphere ; 
must have been, very.; rimilaf to that /which prevailed in ; 
• London; 'during, 'the-. Great; War," -•Lady-,- Suthcfl^d, ';the : 
British -Amb^sadress, wrote froni-Paris in December -i,79di. ; 
'The trancjuiliity of France is but. little disturbed- not^tH- . 
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standing the wonderful* changes that Kave of late 
pened. ... In short this world I's grown very dull.’ 

Of t)iis ) 5 fc, as it tt'as Jived by those who pursued both 
politics and pJeasure, we can obtain a very viwd picture 
Smm the diary which Gouvemeur Morris from day 
to day. From the same source vns are provided with an 
intimate stdeJight upon the life of XallcjTand, for the two 
men met regularly in the apartment of the woman they 
both loved. 

TaUej'rand was in the stronger position of these two 
lame lovers, for he had been fiiat in the held and the lady 
had already borne him a son, who had indeed been recognised 
by her husband, but as to whose parentage nobody then or 
afterwards ever entertained the slightest doubt. This son 
became in course of time an aide-de-camp to Napoleon, the 
lover of the Queen Hottense, the father by her of the Duke 
de Morny, the husband of an English heiress, and the 
grandfather of the fifth Lord Lansdownc. He died in 3870 
on the eve of the battle of Sedan. 

The first reference to Tall^rand in the diary is dated 
14th October 1785— .‘Go to dine at Madame de F/s. She 
receives a note from the Bishop of Autun. He is to dine 
with her at half-past five. She insists that I shall leave her 
at five. 1 put on a decent show of coldness ... we are to 
dine a (tie with the Bishop Co-morrow.’ Henceforth ‘the 
Bishop’ appears almost daily in the record of Gouvtrneur 
Morris’s Ufc, Sometimes he is spoken of with bitterness 
aa the object of jealousy, at othera with satisfaction as being 
subject to it himself. But upon the whole it is plain that 
Madame de Fiahaut adiicved that rare and difficult triumph 
60 dear to Che heart of the intcHigent coquette, she made her 
two lovers not only tolerate but like one another, and vns 
able to pass her time agreeably in the presence of both. 
‘Madame de Flahaut’s countenance glows with satisfaction 
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in looking at the Bishop and myself . as we . sit . together, ■ 
agreeing in sentiment and supporting the opinions of each • 
other. What a triumph for a woman. . I leave her- to go home 
with him.’ . . >,• .. .. , ■ 

On 9th November of the same year he dined at the house % 
of Monsieur Necker, the celebrated Minister , of Finance 
and father of Madame de Stael, to . whom^ ; at this, time, 
Talleyrand was making advances.. Morris sat . next: to ’her 
at dinner. ‘Much conversation about the Bishop d’Autuh;’ 
he records. T desire her to let me know if he succeeds, 
because I will, in such case, make advantage ;bf such intel-' 
Hgence in making my court to Madame de F. A proposition-; 
more whimsical could hardly be made to a woman,!. 

At this time Talleyrand was still envisaging a’ ministerial' 
portfolio, a prospect that was frustrated by a resolution of, ^ 
the Assembly which forbade its members to accept office.' 
Morris advises him with regard to his speeches Vln the:.’ 
Assembly, and finds him reluctant to act up6n:the'-adyice,'. 
for: ‘He has something of the author about him; but" the 
tender attachment to our literary productions is by no means ‘ 
suitable to a minister.’ This evidence is interesting’ in, foe 
light of accusations frequently made later, . that Talley^d: 
always made use of others in the composition of his' speeches . 
and despatches.. ‘ ' ,'11- 

- - At, the- beginning of 1790 Morris meets !the mother, of 
>the Bishop; d-Autun. -She is highly aristocratic; i she- says 
that the great of this country who have favoured the-Revolu- 
tibh.are taken in, and I think that she is not much mistaken 
■ in'that - ' 

;/In jah^iiaiy 1791 -we find Madame de.FJahaut ‘complain-, 
ihg.^.bitterly of the Bishop of Autun’s cold cruelty; . ... He. 
treats her ill. - His, passion for play has become extreme and 
:.fehevgives-rrie instances which are: ridiculous.’ Ne-verthejess. 
,a-fe^" days’ later,; being, engaged in the. matter of .conSeefat- 
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Ing the pew bishops and in terious fear of his life, he made a 
wjll in favour of Madame de l*!ahaut and left it vrith her, 
to her great alarm, on the eve of performing the ceremony. 

After an intimate acquaintance of some three years, 
Morris’s considered opinion of Tailejrand is summed up In 
a scmi-Hsfhcial letter addressed to "Washington. He has just 
mentioned the names of Narbonhc and Chotscul, and he 
adds to them that of TaUe)rand: ‘These three arc young 
men of high family, men of and men of pleasure. 'Ihc 
two former were men of fortune but had spent it. Thej 
were intimates all three and had run the career of ambition 
together to retrieve their affairs. On the score of morals 
neither of them is exemplary The Bishop is particularly 
blamed on that head*, not so much for aduUcr>, because that 
was common enough among the clcrji>’ of high rank, but 
for the vancly and publicity of lus amours, for gambling, 
and above all for stock jobbing during the mmistr)' of M do 
Calounc, VMth whom he was on the best of terms, and there- 
fore had opportunities which his enemies say he nadc no 
small use of. However, [ do not believe m this, and I think 
that, except his gallantries and a mode of thinking rather 
too liberal for a churchman, the charges arc xinduly 
aggravated.' 

6 

In June 179: the royal iamily attempted to escape from 
France. They were recognised at Varcnncs and reconducted 
to Paris. Such an event might have been expected to entail 
the immediate downfall of the itionacchy; but the tunc was 
not yet ripe for a republic. The upper and middle class 
supporters of the Revolution began to he alarmed A new 
club, the Feuiliants, came into existence. It represented the 
moderate clement and sought to counterbalance the Jacobins. 
Talleyrand was a member They were few in number but 
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Strong in talent and it- seemed at first.-.that they were likely 
to prove victorious. The -ne^paper. of -Marat^. was sup- 
pressed, many of the ^remists . went into hiding, .Dantofi, 
the brazen-lunged apostle of/audacity,^ fled.-.the ^country. 
The Assembly decreed a new Constitution in. which the 
power and the prestige of die King were. increased , rather 
than diminished. Amid- scenes of enthusiasm ;>the . King 
accepted the Constitution : the' Constituent Assembly, dts 
work accomplished, was dissolved, and; none of its members 
were permitted to belong to the new-vLegislative Assembly 
which took its place. 

Talleyrand having ceased to be a member.of the Assembly 
and still debarred from accepting office mnderfthe crown, 
now found himself unemployed in a Paris.where it .was.;ho 
longer pleasant to be idle. A Feuilknt Gover'hrnentjwas ir 
power and his friend Narbonne was Minister.' for -Waf,. sc 
that he had every reason to expect that.somVuse-.'^ould.bc 
found for his services. Gouverneur Morris , advised .hini'.tc 
apply for the post of Ambassador at Vienna, suggesting. thal 
as the link of communication between Marie .Antoirieth 
and her brother the Emperor, he would be *in the-straighl 
road to greatness.’ 

But Talleyrand had other views both regarding the roac 
to greatness-, and the orientation of French diplomacy 
In April 1791 Mirabeati,' exhausted by. excess of work anc 
excess of dissipation,., had^ died, -and Talleyrand, who hac 
been, with him’ to the last, and had . pronounced, his funera 
oration,., felt that the mantle of' his friend had. fallen upor 
; him. . Ib might have been the mission . of Mirabeau to carrj 
intb'die. 'Conduct of foreign 'afl^irs' the^ time,' spirit of 78c 
.Which wask spirit of peace -rather than of WarV. He^had see: 
plai;hly;; that the great .task of .reconstruction at home .'couk 
be accomplished, only if.'prace . were maintained abroad,! anc 
he had!.beeh 'prepared .to adoj)t,;as! the guiding principle! 0 
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Ki3 foreign policy, the \celfare of the people rather chan the 
ambition for territorial ei^ansion He liad favoured from 
the first an alliance "wuh England, realising that there can 
never exist sccunty for either country except upon the basis 
of permanent and solid friendship 

Talleyrand belonged to the same school of political 
thought Child of eighteenth century and disciple of 
Voltaire, be loved the substantia! blessings of peace, and 
despised the fustian heroics of a^-ar The ncccssitj. of an 
understanding with England v.as as evident to his clear 
vision as the rumours about Pitt s spies were absurd The 
desire for peace, and the promotion of an Anglo-rrcnch 
alliance as the surest wa) of obcaminsj it, provide the main 
clue to consistency throughout a long career that has become 
a by v/ord for tergiversation The glamour of Napoleon s 
conquests, which still exercises so powerful a fascination 
over romantic minds, was powerless to cxcitc the enthusiasm 
of a philosophical states nan who travelled over the field 
of AusterliU on the morrow ot the battle with fcelincs onb 
of horror and disgust Ascarly as 1786 he had welcomed the 
Commercial Treaty between England and France, and fift) 
)cars later his last public service was to secure an under 
standing between the Ooaemments of Louis Philippe and 
William IV In a letter to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
at the pertod with whidi wc are now dealing, he wrote 
'Two neighbouring nations, one of whicli founds its pros- 
perity pnncipall) upon commerce and the other iipon 
agriculture, arc called upon b) the eternal nature of things 
to have good understanding and mutually to enrich one 
another * 

Meanwhile the Revolution was moving daily m the 
duectioh of war The same policy recommended itself to 
ibe V3Jotuj$ ytawjpjt for dAffcmnl jreasons The extremists 
wanted, in the words of Merlin dc ThionviUe, ‘to declare 
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war on the kings and peace with the nations’— the Girondins, 
believed that war would mean the downfall of the .King and 
the logical fulfilment of the revolutionary ideal. . The 
Feuillant Government hoped that war— a nice, small war 
directed if possible only against the Elector of Trier 'for 
having been too kind to the emgres—vron]!! restore their, 
credit, enable them to remove the King from Paris and con- 
tinue to carry on his Government with the assistance of the 
army. The King and Queen, who were now very near to 
despair, saw in the advent of a foreign invader the last 
hope of deliverance from the hands of their own people. 

Narbonne and de Lessart, a nonentity who> was now 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, were, however, fully alive to 
the importance, which doubtless Talleyrand impressed upon 
them, of securing the neutrality of England or, if possible, 
an alliance, before engaging in any Continental complica- 
tions. It was in order to achieve this object that in January 
1792 Talleyrand departed upon a mission to London. 

Owing to his having sat in the Assembly he was still 
precluded from receiving any official status. He was, how- 
ever, provided with the necessaq' letters to members of the 
British Government calculated to assure him a reception 
and a hearing. Officially the object of the mission was the' 
purchase of horses for the French army and the head of it 
Talleyrand’s intimate friend the Duke de Biron. ' 

Biron, who is better known under his earlier title of 
Lauzun, had a reputation for gallantry which exceeded that 
of all competitors. His name had been associated with those 
of the Empress' of Russia and the Queen of France, and 
English readers may be interested to remember that it was 
for this handsome Frenchman that the beautiful Lady 
Sarah Lennox, who had turned the young head of George 
III, formed so passionate an attachment that she was pre- 
pared to leave her husband on his behalf. He was as brave 
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a soldier as he advemurous a lover HaM^g fogght for 
American independence and having aKa^s proclaimed 
hbcrtl setittmcnfa, he embraced the cause the Revolution 
from (he firar, commanded one of the earliest revolutionary 
armies, and perished by the guiHotme, gomg to his dcatit 
as gaily as he had gone through his hft,^ and shanng a 
bottle of wine with his executioner 

Two more aristocratic representatives of a molutioniry 
Government could hardly have been imiigmcd than the 
pair that arrived in Golden Square on the evening of 24tli 
January 1792 They appeared, upon the s\arfacc, to possess 
all the qualities which were likely to recommend them to 
the fashionable soaety of the day but their mission was 
foredoomed to failure 

TiV ^VcviftUiiinr wtot .iwn- rn 

nor was tcs unpopularity restneted to the wealthy and the 
privileged class It was new, it was strangt*^ it was foreign, 
It was irreligious, and it was Trench After the execution of 
Louis xvJ in the following jear, outbursts of liiehng m 
England led to riots that endangered the lives and property 
of the upper and middle-class Radicals who were the only 
fnends of the Revolution in the ftjuntry Then tlie Jacobin, 
Jikc the modern Bolshevik, became an object of contempt to 
the healthy, and a bogc) of fear to the nct-vous part of the 
nation Already the greatest of political pamphlets bad 
been launched against the Revolution, and. had made an 
instantaneous and ineffaceable appeal to all -who could read 
or think Burke's Rejieetmi were wntten before any of the 
worst excesses, whi^ he prophesied, had occurred, and 
neither the cheap rhetoric of Tom Tame hot the reasoned 
dullness of Sir James Macintosh could wip<; out the deep 
impression it had made 

Readers of Burke had met in London many members of 
the French nobihty, who had 0 ed early fn^m the wrath to 
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come. Their courage and gaiety in misfortune had won for ■ 
them friends and supporters who, while still able to sym-' 
pathisc with the poor peasantry of France, whom misery 
had goaded into rebellion, could feel nothing but loathing 
and contempt for renegades and profligates such as Talley- 
rand and Biron, who seemed to have been false to their 
King, their religion, and their caste. 

It \vas doubtless owing to the machinations of- his Fellow 
countrymen that Biron shortly after arrival found himself 
arrested for debt, a predicament into which the heroes of ' 
English elghtcenth-centur)' fiction are continually falling, 
and from which, as readers of that fiction arc aware, extrica- 
tion was fraught with diffiailtics. The mission being 
unofficial, Biron possessed no diplomatic status which would 
have protected him, and Talleyrand had considerable trouble 
before he succeeded in securing the release of his friend. 

The social position of the mission which had begun badly 
was thus rendered worse. The English people never gave 
much for a foreign Duke, and such a Duke emerging from 
a sponging house lost any hope of consideration in their 
eyes. I^ater in the year when it was known that die members 
of the French Legation had arrived at Ranelagh all ways 
were cleared at their approach, people shrank from them as 
though they bore the plague, and the situation became so 
unpleasant that they were cornpelled to retire, when it was 
noticed that Talleyrand was the only member of the party 
who betrayed not the slightest sign of confusion. 

The failure of the mission was as complete in the political 
as in the social sphere. France had nothing to offer—' 
although Talleyrand was later empowered to suggest 
certain colonial concessions, such as the island of Tobago— 
and England had everything to give. In fact, the neutrality, 
which Talleyrand hoped to secure ivas exactly the policy 
which Pitt was determined to pursue, but he was equally 
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defcmiJncti to keep a free hand, and not to make anj rash 
commitments to a Power which, according to the gcncralfy 
accepted diplomatic opinion of the day, was not liKely, 
owing" to Its internal disoTdera, to play any important part 
in Europe for many y ears to come. 

George ni received Talleyrand and \vas bircly civil; the 
Queen received him and turned her back. This virtuous 
couple, who were scandalised by the private life of Fox 
and shuddered at the name of Wilkc^ were hardl) likely to 
accord a heart)' ■welcome to one who was not only a notorious 
libertine) but also a supporter of revolution and an excom- 
municated priest Pitt received him and was as stiff only 
Pitt could be, although he condescended to remember early 
da)s when they had met as >ouths m the house of Talley- 
rand’s uncle, the Archbishop of Rheims Finally, he was 
received by Grenville, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, who listened in silence to all he had to say 

The British Foreign Office has alwaj's been shy of the 
sennH5lBaa), and the task of rallcyrand, beinng only the 
dubious credentials of a tottering Government, was hopeless 
from the first For nearly an hour he talked to Grenville, 
endeavouring to persuade him that iccounts of the disordere 
in France were much exaggerated and that the present 
Government was firmly established; reminding him that it 
was not for England to condemn revolutions, and eagerly 
disavowing all intention of political propaganda. 

Xfc even resorted to the ar^unenium ad Aotntnert, and ‘^aid 
that, while he would hesitate to make such an appeal to an 
older minister, Grenville’s youth—hc was only thirt)-two->- 
cncouraged the hope that he would take an enlightened 
view of the situation, which would redound to his future 
glory. Talleyrand did not know that Grenville had never 
been joung, and that glory was not sufficientl) substantial 
to from one of the objects of his ambition. 
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He ended by proposing that the tvvo Governments should 
mutually guarantee alf one anotiicr’s territorial possessions, 
both European and colonial, hoping in this way to' proride 
Great Britain with a valuable reassurance with regard to 
Ireland, which at that time represented the weak spot 
in British defence. He suggested that Grenville should not 
answer him immediately, but should think over what he 
had said and receive him again, to which Grenville agreed. 
At a second interview he was informed that, while the British 
Government had no intention of departing from their policy 
of neutrality wdth regard to France and were filled with the 
best intentions towards her, they could not enter into any 
definite undertakings or even negotiate with an envoy who 
was not properly accredited. 

Talleyrand had not made a good impression either in 
public or private. Grenville considered him deep and 
dangerous, and those who met him were struck by the cold 
impassivity' and haughty reserve of his manner. The English 
expect a Frenchman to be gay and animated, Just as the 
French expect an Englishman to be morose and taciturn. 
The English resent a silent Frenchman and the'French dis- 
trust a loquacious Englishman. 

Despite his, failure Talleyrand was not discouraged. He 
avoided Court and Government circles in which the recep- 
tion accorded him by the King and Queen had set the 
fashion, but continued to frequent the Opposition^ making 
friends particularly with Lord Shelburne, a statesman whose 
breadth of mind and length of vision commanded his respect, 
and whose aristocratic exclusiveness, in combination with 
advanced liberal opinions, provided exactly the atmosphere 
in which Talleyrand was most at home. 

He still believed firmly in the possibility of an Anglo- 
French alliance, felt confident that with time he could achieve 
it, and wrote home urging that a fully accredited repre- 
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seniatne should be sent as the titular bead of the mission 
who would in reality act under his instnictiona In order 
to press his views more fotably upon Ministers he returned 
to Pans early m March, only to find on his arnval that the 
Government had fallen, that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs was accused of treason, and that the Giroodins were 
in power 

7 

The new Minister for Foreign Affairs was Dumouncx, 
an intelligent adventurer to whom the Revolution seemed to 
offer a last opportunity of tctncvmg the failure of his life 
Dumounez had a more definite, and a more practicable, 
foreign policy than his predecessor He was determined to 
strike at Austria, the ancient enemy of Trance and the 
modern opponent of the Revolution He had decided to 
stnke ut her through the Belgian provinces, which were 
now an Austrian possession, and he realised that, if he were 
to do so successfully, he must first secure at least the 
neutrality of England He -was sufficicnll) acquainted with 
European Kistor} and politics to appreciate that any inter'- 
fcrcnce With the Low Countnes was bound to arouse 
unmcdiatcly the anxious attention of England, but he had 
worked out in hts own mind a reconstituted map of Europe 
m which an independent state of Belgium should afford 
Great Britain a safer guarantee of neutrality than the Austnan 
provinces could ever do, and in which a firm alliance between 
the two great western Powers based upon their common 
form of government, constitutional monarchy, and cemented 
by 0 commercial treaty, should provide the world with a 
guarantee of peace The vision of Dumouncx became a 
fact in the course of tune, but not ■until he himself had 
disappeared from the scene, and only as the result of twenty 
years of warfare 
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The question of appointing; a representative in London 
arose immediately. Talleyrand was plainly designated for 
the post and was anxious to return to it. Paris was already 
becoming a dangerous habitation for a man of his ante- 
cedents. Dumouriez had no liking for Talleyrand) whom 
he felt to be his intellectual as well as his social superior, 
and would rather have appointed some obscure creature of 
his own who would have acted as an unquestioning, tool 
of the type with which he proceeded to fill the French 
chancelleries throughout Europe. But circumstances were 
too strong for him, and he reluctantly consented to Talley- 
rand’s return. He took with him as the official head of the 
mission the youthful Marquis de Chauvelin, and the pair 
of them arrived in London at the end of April. Meanwhile 
France had declared war on Austria. 

The situation in which Talleyrand now found himself 
was even more difficult than that in which he had been 
placed at the beginning of the year. Pitt was as anxious to 
avoid war as he had ever been; Talleyrand was as sincere in 
his repudiation of all forms of propaganda and in his assur- 
ances as to the pacific intentions of the French Government. 
But already the ‘v/ar on kings’ had been declared in the 
Assembly; already the missionary spirit was abroad m the 
streets of Paris and finding noisy utterance in tlie press; 
already the first soldiers of the revolutionary crusade had 
crossed the frontier into the Low^^ Countries; and already the 
English people were irritated, indignant, and alarmed. 
Wise and moderate individuals were still struggling for 
peace, but ignorant and passionate mobs were sweeping all 
obstacles ■-before them as they surged irresistibly forward 
to their own destruction in war. 

The reception which George iii accorded to Chauvelin 
was hardly warmer than tliaf which Talleyrand had received. 
The King knew how much wmght to attach to a letter from 
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Louis xvt which the new Minister brought with him; and 
thcTJublication of the text of this Jettcr in the French 
before its presentation only increased the contempt of 
English ofBcial circles for the manner in which the French 
Government now conducted their foreign relations- On 
a^th May, however, the British Government ofHcialty 
announced their determination to maintain a neutral at- 
titude with regard to the hostilities that had broken out 
between France and Austria. This declaration might have 
been accounted a triumph for Talleyrand. Dumouriesi 
accepted it as such and conveyed his W'arm congratulations 
to Chauvelin, But in fact neither Talleyrand nor Chauvelm 
ViCxe in any way responsible for the poiicj' upon which Pitt 
had long been determined, and which he would have put- 
aued Vri^ the same tenaaty whoever had been icprcseniing 
France at the Court of St. JamesV 

In Pans events were moving with increasing rapidity- 
Louis, on the advice of Dumouncr, dismissed his Girondin 
Ministers, and Dumouriez transferred himself from Foreign 
Affairs to the Ministry of War and thence to the command 
of the troops in the field. The Girondms, furious at their 
dismissal, joined wnth the Jacobins in planning Insur- 
rection, and at their instigation the mob invaded the Tuiic- 
ric3, when only the cool courage of the King prcser%'cd him- 
self and his family from massacre. The position abroad of 
the representatives of a king who had lost all semblance 
of authority in his own capital became increasingly difficult, 
and at the beginning of July Talleyrand returned once more 
to Paris. 

The days of the monarchy were now numbered. On roth 
August the Tuileries -were invaded for the second time, the 
Smss Guards were massacred, and the ro)'al family took 
refuge with the Legislative Assembly, who iinally im- 
prisoned them in the Temple. The stern disapproval with 
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which these developments were naturally regarded ■ by all 
the monarchical Governments • • of .Exirope -■ aroused con-’ ' 
sternation in those revolutionary leaders who were capable- : 
of appreciating the dangers • attendant; upon the;: isolated ' 
position into which France was gradually drifting. In these- 
circumstances the pen of Talleyrand, was ehiployed to draw ’ 
up a reasoned defence of the events of loth’ August, for -• 
communication to foreign Powers.- The line; adopted in tins' 
document was to lay the blame for what 'had 'takeiii place i; 
upon l-ouis himself. He was accused of . havdng betrayed ; 
the new Constitution and of ha^dng bribed others to dp- the ^ 
same. ^ v-'-!; 

It was indeed the case that Louis had- never considered ” 
himself bound by the oaths which he had given under com- , , 
pulsion and from any observance cf which he had been V 
absolved by the Pope. It was true also that he had made’’ 
secret payments to many politicians, -includirig, ' ih ' all •?. 
probability, the new Minister for Justice, Dan.tbni'.who did ■ 
not, however, attain even to the Tammany definidpn bfan;;-’ 
honest man, as he was not one who would ‘stay boughh!. 

By lending his hand, however, to the drafting' of this ; 

- Justification Talleyrand committed himself, further than- he - ' 
had ever done before, or was to do again, to -idle: advanced - 
stages .of ;the Revolution. He used to plead in later ^jears ; 
that, so tremendous was the excitement -of these- timesi: men • 
were had^y responsible for their actions.' It .would indeed . ; 
have;;rcquired more thaniordinary courage to refuse to uiiderr. 
take this; task. when requested to dp so by theVC^vernmeht.;' 

' Thejife of a; former bishop- and a- born aristocrat, most'of 
whose'relatiyes.had already emigrated,: was not too secure in 
Paris on die ; irioTTow of -the assault oh the Tuileries and on 
the eve of the September .massacres. ■ 

• It may have .been at the request ;pf-Danton, the real head .• 
of , the new Government that Talleyrand, undertook the- 
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task. In any case It ^as to Danton that he now turned for 
assistance in the vita) matter of leaving the country. It was 
from Dinton*s own handj in the Ministry of Justice, which 
stood then where it stands today, In the Place Vend^me, 
that Talleyrand received his passport at one o’clock in the 
morning of the first of September. On the follo-iving day 
the massacres began. 
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On the road that runs from Lcatherhead to porkln^ - there- 
stands an eightcenth-centur)' residence which,- although it 
has undergone considerable alterations, still beaire the'n^e 
of Juniper Hall. Here, in the summer of 1 792, -was foiined 
the nucleus of a small society of French refugees. /The 
Constitutionals— the Liberals— those members of theiaristo-' 
cracy who if they had not welcomed the Revolution , h^d: at 
least tried to make the best of it, and who, only after the Tall 
of the monarchy and under the shadow of the' 'TerrorJ 
abandoned their country in order to save their lives, -found at 
Juniper Hall a brief haven of refuge. They -were all, poor;’ 
temporarily they were all ruined; they had'all suffere'4> ^d, 
were still suffering the loss of friends and ■relatives : by 
■ rhassacre or execution, and yet they contrived: for-some 
months' in this qiiiet Surrey residence to lead'd life.of sUcli 
charm, gaiety, arid elegance that those of their rieighbpure 
W’ho were admitted into thetr circle felt that they were 
obtaining a glimpse of a civilisation ■ superior to anj^hing 
that contemporary England could show/ , ' , 

The , Princess d’Hdrim, who Had enjoyed with her young 
husband the reputation of being -the' .handsomest, couple 
ever seen at' the Gourt -of. Versailles, was We of tho who 
dispensed hospitality at Juniper Han. ; She had been lady- 
,.,in-waiting to the ' Queen, --.and: together ,wiih three other 
• intimate friends, the Pnneess de Poix,' the . Duchess, dc 
-■ .60 • .--.-I. ' 
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Biron, and tlie Princess de noiidlon, had formed a cotene 
in Pans v-hich, owing to their po'^ition, their inteJhgence, 
and their unvrsvenng loyaltj to one another, had cxtrcised 
for a period the most po-werful influence m French society 
Although she was now middle aged she was still beautiful, 
and her faithful lover Lally Tollendil, whom she eventually 
married^ was seldom absent from her side 

Here ilso was the witty Countess dc h ChStre, who, in the 
words of the Chancellor Pasquicr, uas not i lady whose 
lusterit) was oppressive/ and who h-^d come to England in 
order to be with the Marquis dt. Jaucourr, who had played 
a distinguished part in the earlier dajs of the Constituent 
Assembtj, and who was to act as Minister for Foreign 
AiFurfi m Pans when Talleyrand was taking part m the 
Congress of ^ mna 

And here also for a short penod came Madame de StaCl 
with Narbonne, whom she loved, and whom by her courage 
and devotion, together with ihc discreet exercise of her 
diplomatic privileges she had delivered from the hands of 
the patriots of Pans when they were hunting for him under 
her Toqf 

In this society Talleyrand was, of course, welcome He 
took a small house m \Voodstock Street, Kensington, where 
Madame dc la Chatre presided, but he was a frequent 
visitor at Jumper Hall, and we can learn the impression 
that he made upon a stranger and a foreigner at this period, 
thanks to the facile pen of Fanny Burney 

Not far from Juniper Hall there resided m the village of 
Micklchim one of the man) daughters of Dr BurnC), the 
tcachor wnd historian of music, who was et familiar figure 
in most social and intellectual circles of the time To Mrs 
^u%-\nna Phillips and her unmanned sister Fanny, who wus 
fwyirjiJb) ar.as, Vu*, af ■'hin, wmr-kaWe. 

French colony was an event of importance The \vorId was 
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filled with nimours of the strange and terrible things that 
were happening in France. Diaries and letters of the time 
prove that events in Paris formed then the principal subject 
of conversation and of correspondence. And suddenly 
there descended upon these rural, almost surburban, sur- 
roundings a flight of astonishing and charming people, 
bearing the most magnificent titles, who not only came direct 
from the scene of the great drama, but who had also, themr 
selves, played leading parts in HU 

Mrs. Phillips lost no time in calling upon them, and 
wrote enthusiastic and detailed accounts of their witty and 
charming conversation to her sister Fanny, mentioning 
particularly a certain Monsieur d’Arblay, w'ho possessed 
from the first a romantic interest in the eyes of the sisters, 
from having served as Adjutant-General under the still 
popular hero Lafayette. Fanny hastened down to Surrey 
in order to share in the delights described, and sent to her 
father and other correspondents reports as rapturous as 
those of Susanna. ‘There can be nothing imagined more 
charming, more fascinating than this colony'? *a society of 
incontestable superiority’; ‘these people of a thousand’; 
‘they are a marvellous set for excess of agreeability’; ^English 
has nothing to do with elegance such as theirs.* 5he can 
think and write of nothing else and her testimony to the 
unusual charm which these people exercised is of value, for 
she was not a fool, she was no longer in her first youth, she 
had seen the best society and heard the finest conversation 
of her time. She had been often in the company and had 
earned the approval of Dr, Johnson, 

She was prejudiced against Talleyrand before she met 
him, for already his wickedness was becoming a legend. 
‘Monsieur de Talleyrand,* she writes, ‘opened last night 
with infinite wit and capadty. Madame de Stael whispered ' 
to me; “How do you like him?” “Not very much,” I 
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SBSwcred* ♦ . . *‘Oh, 1 assure you/* cried she, ”hc is 
best of the men/’ I was happy not to agree,' 

But a few days later; *lt 5s inconceivable what a convert 
M. de Talteynmd has made of me. I ihmk him now one of 
the finest members and one of the most charming^ of this 
exquisite sec, Susanna is as completely a proscI>’te, His 
powers of entertainment are astonishing, both in information 
and in raillery. . . »' 

And here is a little picture that is worth preserving, 
drawn by the pen of Susanna Phillips. Lally Tollendal, 
large, fat, with a great head, smaU nose, immense checks - . . 
un Srls hannltt i^arfotiy as Monsieur dc Talleyrand sa)'^ of 
him, f/r«« Lally ToUcndal had written a tragedy, 

Im M^rt Je Strnj^ord. If was to be read aloud to the com- 
pany after dinner. Dinner was very gay but at the end of it 
Monsieur d’Arbhy unaccountably disappeared. ‘Me was 
sent for after coffee several times that the tragedy might be 
begtinj and at Usi Madame do Stael impatiently proposed 
beginning without him: *Mais ctia lui /era de la ftingf said 
M. do Talleyrand good-naturedly, and as she persisted, he 
rose up and Umped out of the room to fetch him; he suc- 
ceeded in bringing him.’ 

■ ^Vhilc Susanna u'atched with eyes of guileless admiration 
the kindly Bishop limping out to fetch hU friend, may we 
be permitted to wonder whether there was not underlying 
the action a splcc of malice which was hidden from that 
innocent gaze? It may be that neither Talleyrand nor 
d'Atblay, the onc a catd-playct, iht other a soldier, was 
looking forward with enthusiasm to an evening spent in 
listening tO Lally ToUcndal reading his tragedy aloud. But 
Talleyrand was determined that if he were captured, d’Arblay 
was not going to escape. And so with ironic courtesy^-a 
sqcdea of huraemr. In. wb3ch.be. ceccIlRd-— be. made sure that 
the tragedy should not begin until d’Arblay was in his place. 
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Indeed there was much that went on at Juniper Hall to 
which the sisters Burne7 were remarkably blind. Prim 
little figures, they had wandered out of the sedate drawing- 
rooms of Sense and Sensibility and were in danger of losing 
themselves in the elegantly disordered alcoves of Les 
Liaisons Dangereuses. 

Dire was their distress and deep their indignation when 
the benevolent Dr. Burney first sounded a warning note. 
Fanny’s enthusiasm for Madame de Stael, a fellow authoress 
and one of world-wide reputation, had been received with 
the most appreciative tenderness by that large-hearted lady, 
and there had been an invitation to stay for two or three 
weeks which had dutifully been referred to Dr. Burney 
before acceptance. The Doctor did not forbid, but neither 
did he encourage it. 'Madame de Stag),’ he wrote, ‘has 
been accused of partiality to M. de Narbonne— but perhaps 
all may be Jacobinical malignity.’ 

Fanny was inexpressibly shocked. ‘I do firmly believe 
it a gross calumny,’ she writes. ‘She loves him even tenderly, 
but so openly, so simply, so unaffectedly, and with such 
utter freedom from all coquetry, that, if they were two men 
or two women, the affection could not, I think, be more 
obviously undcsigning. She is very plain, he is very hand- 
some; her intellectual endowments must be with him her 
sole attraction. She seems equally attached to M. de Talley- 
rand. . . . Indeed I think you could not spend a day witli 
them and not see that their commerce is that of pure but 
exalted and most elegant friendship. I would, nevertheless, 
give the world to avoid being a guest under their roof, now 
I have heard even the shadow of such a rumour.’ 

As all the ladies at Juniper Hall had been living from the 
first quite openly with their lovers, Madame de Stael was 
naturally perplexed by the sudden coolness which succeeded 
Fanny’s fervent admiration. But the little coterie was soon 
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dispersed, all except M. d‘Arlilay, v-hose jhlentions proved 
^''nourat>)c and ^cre rewarded, &o thit he remained to live 
Enerland as the husband of Miss Burney. 


One cause that may have hastened Tal!eyra,nd*s departure 
from France was the knowledge that when the Ttiilcrtcs 
were sacked on loch August there had been di'scovcrcd a 
carefully concealed iron box which contamed the secret 
correspondence of the King. The only evidence that was 
produced which would implicate Talleyrand was a letter 
from a third party statmg that he was anxious to place his 
services at the King's disposal, and that he had authonsed 
the writer to say so This, however, xvas sufRcient to secure 
his condemnation by the Convenrion on 5ih December 
1792, a sentence against which he despatched a vehement 
protest that 'vas duly printed in the Martffur. 

Before it reached France there appeared m the same 
publication another and equally energetic defence of 
Talleyrand o\cr the initial ‘D/ Who his defender may hive 
been remains uncertain, but there is strong reason to suppose 
that itwas no less a person than Danton Ktmsclf. Amongat 
other aigumcnts that the writer in question produces to 
prove the innocence of Tailejnnd is the statement that an 
the very day of his condcnanation the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs hid received from him, from f-ondon, a political 
memorandum which expressed the 'purest reiolutionary 
pnnciplcs,’ Now it so happens that among Danton’s papers, 
after his death, there was found such & memorandumj signed 
by Talleyrand, and dated ijih November. 

.The contents of this document are of profound interest 
to the student of Talk)r2nd*s foreign policy’, and provide an 
invaluable testimony to the perspicaacy of hts vision ind the 
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has a baddishj tricking- character, ..and - supposed -not' very ' 
upright in disposition or' heart:* - And Gouverneur Morns' 
on a visit to London enters in.his' diary: ;‘.The' Duchess of 
Gordon asks my opinion of Bishop-'d^Autun, who % she is. 
toldj a very profligate feho-w.* • 

But although feeling -with -regard to, France .was.running 
high, and aJtliough the majority of. the -Whigs had lost all 
their enthusiasm for thc Revolution, there were still some- 
who, in the words of a letter which Talleyrand wrote to 
Lord Shelburne in the October of this ‘ year, ; remained 
‘faithful to Liberty, despite the mask of blood .ah'A dirt with 
which certain atrocious scoundrels have hidden her features.' 

Lord Shelburne himself, with that belief '.in ' popular' 
government and contempt of popular opinion;, -^hich. disr' 
tinguished him, was the most promineilt of those ^ho 
refused to allow their settled opinions to: be .affected; .by, 
terrible events. Steering always a middle course,". he;; y/aS' 
drawing closer to Fox and further from Pitt at tKis-tirpcj- 
and it was in his house that Talleyrand, a 'welcome' gii^st,' 
was, able to meet some of the leaders of the Opporition. •' 
Towards the end of the year Talleyrand was .obliged . to' 
.nioi'c from Woodstock Street into Kensington Square, fori 

• greater economy, -and to sell-thc whole'of his libiafy: ‘which, 

• despite the fact. that he liad .bcch proscribed as an emigrant, 
^ he succeeded in .baying trahsferred from Paris to London. 

The sale, realised Which -was all that rerhaihed to him 

. to live- oh. Many of ; his friends -were -living .in -equally 
straiteiied: circumstances, Madame- de ..Flahabt, -who'jhad 
followed him front Paris, and had found lodgings in -Half 
: “Moon -Street, sought to ^augment her income byher pen, 
and produced .a novel ;qf -which- Talleyrand, corrected the 
. proofs;, ' ri' ' ri'. -V 

. Another compamph' in . -hiisfortune. yvas Madame de 
Genhfi^'. mistress' of -the Duke .'of ■iOrieahs ;-and governess of 
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his childrcn> who, censorious of ■weakness m others and 
andufgcnt of it in herself, made more enemies than fnends 
on her w-ay through life When she came to write her 
memoirs, Talleyrand, one of the best hated men of his age, 
IS one of the few of whom she has notJung but good to 
record Poor as he wa^ he offered to assist her wjth a 
considerable sum of money, and he -was a regular guest jn 
the humble dwelling where she was educating the sister of 
the future I^oms-Philippe and the mystenous and beautiful 
Pamela, who became m course of time the tragic bride of 
Lord Edward Fittgcrald He put life and gaictj into their 
little supper parties of t^^c^or three and a!wa)s praised, with 
that affectionate iron} which even those who dtstritsted 
him found cndcanng, the estimable frugahtj of die tare 
which was all that his hostess could ifford On one occasion, 
however, owing prcsumablj to an unexpected windfall, 
she was able to offer a sumptuous feast to a Urge number of 
fnends ratlcjrand, arriving with the others, whispered 
in her car ‘I promise not to look surprised 

Old Horace Walpole:, still writing letters m Berkeley 
Square, informs Lad} Ossory that that scribbling trollop 
Madame de Siller), by whom he means Madame de 
Genlis, 'and the viper that has cist his skin, the Bishop of 
Autun, are both here, but 1 belieie httle noticed, and the 
woman and the serpent I hope wiU find few dispO'^ed to 
taste their rotten apples ^ 

All the eventful )ear of 1793, which ■witnessed the 
execution of Louis xvi and the outbreak of the war 
between France and England, the decline of Danton and 
the rise of Kobespicrre, was passed ^uietlj by Tallcym^nd in 
I-ondon Itivas probablvdunng this jcarthal he wrote the 
treatise on the Duke of Orleans which forms part of his 
published memoirs He offers no defence for, and indeed 
strongly condemns, the character and conduct of Phihppe 
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Egalite, but acquits him of any responsibility for the out- 
break or the course of the Revolution. ‘If historians strive 
to discover the men to whom they can give the honour or 
attribute the blame of having caused, or directed, or modified 
the French Revolution, they will be wasting their time. It 
had no authors, nor leaders, nor guides. The seed was 
sown by writers who, in a bold and enlightened age, wishing 
to attack prejudice, overthrew the principles of religion and 
of social life, and by incompetent Ministers, who increased 
the embarrassment of the treasury and the discontent of the 
people.’ Whether Talleyrand wrote these words in 1793 
or at a later date they can be taken as giving his considered 
opinion, the soundness of which few historians will be 
inclined to dispute. 

At the end of Januaiy- 1794 Talleyrand was suddenly 
informed, without any previous warning, that he must leave 
England immediately. The Government were taking action 
under the powers conferred upon them by the Aliens Act 
which had been passed in the previous month. They were 
not obliged to give any reason for their decision, and no 
reason was ever given. Talleyrand wrote a dignified pro- 
test to Pitt which that Minister had not the civility to 
answer, despite the fact that he had been as a young man 
received with hospitality by Talleyrand’s uncle, and that 
he had himself two years earlier received Talleyrand as a 
representative of the French Government. Letters which he 
addressed to the King and to Lord Grenville remained 
equally without reply. 

According to the standards of the eighteenth century the 
treatment accorded to Talleyrand was harsh, although in 
the twentieth century, whidi has a more ruthless method of 
waging war, he would have considered himself extremely 
fortunate to escape internment. He was an alien enemy, 
he had supported the Revolution up to the very' moment 
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of h »5 amval in England, he had -wntien a justification of 
the lOth of August, and he had been on the best of terms 
With Banton, who had provided him with the passport 
which enabled him to leave Trance, If the French Go\erti- 
mcht had wished to maintain a secret agent in England 
the} could not have found amongst their twentj-five 
millions one belter qualified for the post, and, a fen 5 cars 
later, when he wished to return to rrance, he allowed it to 
be stated in his defence that he was actually in the service 
of the French Government at this time He had explicitly 
stated the opposite in wnfing to Lord Grenville on his 
arrival, and he was probably speaking the trutli, but while 
we may regret that he should not have met with greater 
courtesy from British Ministers, it must be admitted that 
there was no individual m the country at the time to whom 
the terms of the Aliens Act could with greater justice have 
been applied 

He sailed from the Thames at the beginning of March, 
and had an anxious moment in the Channel when, owing to 
the weather, it seemed likely that the vessel would be obliged 
to seek refuge in a French port Eventuall), however, she 
put m at lalmouth, where he went ashore and sought 
refreshment at an inn The innkeeper informed him that 
there was an American general staying there, who shortly 
sfterw’ards appeared, and tvith nhom Talleyrand had some 
conversation Finally he asked whether he could give him 
letters of introduction for America *No,’ replied the 
General, T am perhaps the only American v-ho cannot give 
you letters for his own country * The General who dared not 
say his name was Benedict Arnold ‘I must confess,* said 
XallcjTand, ‘that 1 felt extremely sorrj for him Political 
puntans will' blame me but f am not asharred* ot tfie senti- 
ment because I have been a witness of his punishment * 
After all, m Talleyrand s Arnold 5 enme, or blunder. 
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was only that while fighting on the winning side he had 
believed in the victory of the other, and, at the wrong 
moment, had transferred his allegiance. It was a melancholy 
encounter — Arnold, broken, disgraced, ashamed; Talley- 
rand an exile, first from his own country and now from 
Europe, ruined in pocket, tarnished in reputation, with 
nothing to hope for from the victorious Revolutionaries, 
and even less from the defeated Bourbons. The unknown 
and largely undiscovered continent of America offered little 
scope to the particular talents that he possessed, little use 
for the knowledge and experience that he had acquired. 
He appeared to be beginning life all over again in far less 
favourable circumstances —and he was forty years of age. 


4 

We may judge of the mood in which Talleyrand now 
regarded the future from the fact that on arrival in the 
Delaware river, after thirty-eight monotonous days at sea, 
he had so little appetite for landing, so little curiosity to 
visit a new continent, that he attempted, without going 
ashore, to take passage on a vessel that was sailing im- 
mediately for India. There was, however, no berth avail- 
able so that he was compelled to land and to proceed to 
Philadelphia, where he soon discovered a number of French 
acquaintances. 

He had brought with him a letter of introduction from 
Lord Shelburne to Washington, which he lost no time in 
presenting, but which did not secure for him the interview 
that he desired, Washington was deeply engaged in the 
difficult task of keeping free from those entangling alliances 
which he always dreaded for his own country- In the circum- 
stances he thought it wiser not to receive a man who had 
just been expelled from England, and who was denounced 
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bj tht Trench reprcscntahic in Philidclphsa as d^e enemy 
of r ranee Wc cannot blame him Kis letter of refusal was 
couched m terms of the greatest Civiht) What, after all, 
did the reception of one Trench emigrant matter in com- 
parison with the Jiiturc of the United States^ 

In default of meeting Washington he made friends with 
an Amcncan who, it may be permitted to think, was then 
the most remarkable man m the whole of that contment 
Alexander Hamilton was a man whom Talleyrand could 
both love and respect They had much in common Where 
the) differed the advantage was wholl) upon Hamilton's 
side The) were both by breeding and m outlook aristo- 
cratic, and both without the prejudices that aristocracy too 
often connotes They were both passionately interested in 
poiitica, and both of them looked at politics fi^m a tcahstic 
standpoint and despised sencimtntai twaddle whether it 
poured from the lips of a Robespierre or of a Jefferson 
The terronsi sobbing o%cr humantt) or the slave-owner 
spouting about freedom were equally repulsive to these two 
practical statesmen who attempted to sec things as they 
were Both loved pleasure, both rejoiced in that embroidery 
of life which wc call elegance, neither vns impervious to 
the charms of women But while the Trenchman became a 
byword for lack of pnnaplc lo an unpnnctpled age the 
American had pnnaplcs for which he would have died 
While Talleyrand saw in politics a path to nehes, Hamilton 
w^ould sooner have picked z pocket than made a pennj out 
of Jus political position Taneyrand frankly— for m such 
matters he was aln'ayy frank— could not understand why 
Hamilton, fallen from oJBce, was obliged to go back to the 
Bar in order to make a living He could not even admire a 
hsik of solf wdAcesc, w hich. seemed to hjm fonliAh- Tet Lhj- 
tivo were fnends Tears afterwards Aaron Burr, who had 
killed HamtUon in a duel, left a card upon Talleyrand in 
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Paris. The major-domo was instructed to inform Monsieur 
Burr when he called again that over Talleyrand’s mantel- 
piece there hung the portrait of Alexander Hamilton. 

At Philadelphia Talleyrand found a small French colony, 
the centre of which was a bookshop kept by Moreau de 
Saint 'Miry at number 84 First Street. Here almost nightly 
took place animated reunions of French refugees, who dis- 
cussed over their host’s Madeira the past, the present and the 
future of their country. More than one of them had, like 
Talleyrand, sat in the Constituent Assembly. Moreau de 
Saint Mdry himself had been there, as had the Vicomte de 
Noailles, who had won fame by proposing the voluntary 
resignation of all privileges on the part of the nobility. The 
Marquis de Blacons and the Duke de La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt had also been members, and the latter, like 
Talleyrand, had reached Philadelphia via England and had 
made some impression upon Miss Burney on the way. 

Another emigrant was the Count de Mor6, who had 
visited America on a previous occasion when he had come 
to fight for the cause of Independence. But liberty was a 
blessing that he desired for other countries rather than his 
own, and he emigrated at the outset of the Revolution; con- 
sequently he distrusted and disliked those of his own class 
who had not done likewise. His memoirs> written long 
afterwards when he was an old man, contain references to 
his fellow-countrymen whom he found in Philadelphia at 
this time. He has little good to say for any of them, and in 
many cases his statements can be shown to have been untrue. 
It is to him that we owe the story that Talleyrand outraged 
the susceptibilities of the Philadelphians by his open 
admiration for a woman of colour with whom he frequently 
appeared in public. There is no corroboration of this state- 
ment and the writer himself renders it difficult of belief 
by adding that Talleyrand’s ‘company was much sought 
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after, for he was an amusing companion and had plenty of 
wit of his own, though many witticisms of other persons 
were often ascribed to him/ 

A more sympathetic portrait is to he found in the memoirs 
of Madame de la Tour du Pm ^ho with her husband and 
child was hidng in the country near Albany. She was a 
bcaudful woman of Insh ongm, by birth a Dillon, She 
had recently, after a senes of thrilling and romantic adven- 
tures, escaped from Hordeaux with the aid of Madame 
Talhen, and was throwing herself with energy ‘nto the task 
of working on a firm One morning as she was engaged in 
the courtyard of the farm with a hatchcl in her hand, making 
the necessary preparations for the day’s dinner, she beard 
a deep voice behind her cxciaim. *ix woidd ^ iraptwiWt 
to cut up a leg of mutton with greater majesty/ Turning 
she saw Talleyrand who had come out from Albany with an 
Invitation from General Schuyler to return with him to 
dinner and to spend the mght 

Madame de la Tour du Pm was as good as she was 
beautiful. ‘She has made a great umpreasion on the ladies 
of Boston/ Talleyrand wrote to Madame de Stag). ‘She 
sleeps « ich her husband every night and they have only one 
bedroom. Warn Mathieu fde Montmorency) and Narbonne 
of this. Tell them it is essential in ordipt to have a good 
reputation in this country/ li was difficult for such a 
Woman to have a high opinion of Tallc)rjind, but while she 
disapproved she found it impossible to dishke. She wrote 
of him upon this occasion: ‘Monsieur d® Talleyrand was 
kind, as he has always and mvanably bcejn to me, with that 
particular charm in conversation which nobody ever pos- 
sessed as he did. He knew me from my childhood and 
therefore had a slightly paternal manner V'th me which was 
singularly delightful. One couldn't help regretting that 
there were so many reasons for not thinking well of him, 
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and after listening to him for aii hour one was compeUcd- to _ - 
banish the recollection of everything one had heard against ’'’ 
him. Worthless himself, he hated, strangely enough, what ' - 
was bad in others. Listening to him without kndwing him, . 
one could believe that he, was virtuous. Only his exquisite ,; , 
good taste prevented him from saying in my presence things 
that would have shocked me, and if, as sometimes ' hap-^ : 
pened, some remark of the kind did escape him, he wouid 
quickly correct himself and exclaim: ‘Ah — it’s true — you - , 
don’t like that sort of thing.’ - ; , 

He performed many kind and useful services for Madame 
- de la Tour du Pin, both at this time and later in the course, 
of her long, eventful, and tragic life. 

When they returned to Albany on the evening of the day - 
of this visit, General Schuyler had important news for them. 
Robespierre had fallen, the Terror was over, the dangeroUs' 
phase of the Revolution was at an end. By the sa'me post the 
news arrived that among the, very last batch of victims who • 
had fallen under the guillotine on the same morning that 
Robespierre was being defeated in the Convention, was 
Talleyrand’s •.young sister-in-law, the mother of three 
children. Sincerely as he .mourned her,- his mind , that 
.night rhust also have been full of speculation as' to how his 
own future' would be affected 'by these events.' Although 
. he had- found pleiity.-to^bccupy him in the United' States,, 
and .had entered -into ’.various, financial transactions .which: 

' ha'd brbught'hirh profit, He was desperately anxious to'.retufn ; 

■ to his couhffy and to collect the broken fragments of. his 

■' -career.' . V' r y ' "■ -v''' ';.y 

' : ■ -The -first step v-as to' secutie the.' erasure • of his ’ name from, 
the list of emigrants whose liberties ahd Jives were ^still in 

• danger if they returned to Fiance.- -With this end in,, vieW^^,. 

■ ' he turned for assistance to iMadame de Sta'el,- , who .worked 

• for him with ardour anddevotion, as she always worked for : 
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any fnend who needed her help Years afterwards, when 
they were no longer friends, Napoleon asked Talleyrand 
whether It was true that Madame de Sta«I was given to 
intrigue *To such an extent,' replied Tallcj-rand, ‘that tf it 
were not for her intrigues, I should not be here now * ‘She 
seems, at any rate, to be a good fnend,' was Napoleon's 
comment ‘She is such a good friend/ said Talleyrand, 
'that she would throw all her acquaintances into the water 
for the pleasure of fishing them out again * 

TaDejrand himself drew up a formal petition which he 
forwarded to the Convention, while Madame de Stail char- 
acteristically persuaded the mistress of Mane -Joseph 
Chinicr to sing pathetic ballads to him about the sorrows of 
exile Chenier, the brother of the poet, was at the moment 
one of the most powerful speakers m the Convention The 
ballads did their work, and the orator did his 

'Pnde of soul and pnnaplc made hira a republican'— 
It was thus that he described Talleyrand in his speech to the 
Convention, 'and it is in the bosom of a republic, m the 
fatherland of Benjamin Prankhn, that he his sought the con- 
templation of that imposing spectacle— a free people * The 
motion for his erasure from the list of emigrants was passed 
with acclamation, and at the beginning of Novenaber 179^1 
Tallcywnd received the good news in New York 

Despite his anxiety to return to Curope^ he delayed 
hts journey for six months Nobody in th^ eighteenth 
century would undertake the crossing of the Atlantic m 
Winter if it could possibly be aaoided He thus spent over 
two years in the United States of Amenca The impressions 
he received are recorded in his memoirs and in 2 lengthy 
letter that he wTotc to Lord Shelburne at the time 

The cause of the Revolution was still cxtrcmclv oooular 
m America Cheers for Trance and Liberty, groans for 
England and Tyranny , were the order of the da\ There was 
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a vociferous section of the people in favour of intervention 
in the war on the side of the Republic. But so profound an 
observer as Talleyrand v'as not deceived by what was 
apparent on the surface. He assures Lord Shelburne that, 
despite these manifestations, the country is at heart English, 
and that it is England more than any other country that 
stands to benefit from the rapidly increasing prosperity and 
population of her former colonists. It is not a question of 
sentiment but of necessity. Only England can provide those 
industrial products which the new countrj' demands, only 
English finance can afford the long-term credits which are 
at present essential for her development. 

The only obstacle that he foresees to the rapid improve- 
ment of relations between the two countries is the incredible 
foliy of the British Government, in doing everything that 
could possibly offend the susceptibilities and alienate the 
affections of the Americans. Their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives are treated with contempt in London, and England 
is represented in America by men who are known for the 
fervour of their opposition to the cause of independence 
or else by minor officials of no importance. 

'Woirld the superiority of England be diminished,’ he 
pleads, *if you were to send here as Minister some great 
nobleman, a young man with pleasant manners ? if you 
knew what the vanity of a new people is, when they are still 
embarrassed as to their position in the world, if you knew 
the Americans, you could have no doubt as to what the 
general effect throughout the country would be of so simple 
a manoeuvre. The Americans would be flattered and the 
day that they are flattered they are won. Two years ago 
Prince Edward (the Duke of Kent) was at Boston and there 
was a ball. This year people still talk with gratitude of how 
he did not refuse an invitation, and of his kindness and good 
nature. The woman who danced with him from joy, embar- 
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ra55irciit> or respect, fainted and had an attack of nerves 
If I-ord W) combe (Lord Shelburne's son) has forgotten 
ho’tv long he stajed m the various towns of Amcnca that 
he visited, and the names of the people w^ith whom he dmed 
or had tea, I shall be well able to remind him, those things 
are not forgotten here Thej arc. entered on the family 
register ' 

He ends the letter by saying *My conclusion is that the 
Americans will remain independent, that thej vnll be more 
useful to England than to any other Power, and that this 
utility will increase in proportion as the English Govern 
ment gives up its present haughtiness of demeanour m all 
Its Tclations with America ' 

Before Talleyrand left Amcnca he had an inter.new with 
William Cobbett Two more strangely contrasted vndivid- 
uah never met Cobbett was at this time earning his living 
m Philadelphia by teaching English to Trench emigrants 
He had also plunged recently into political journaUsmwhich, 
for him, meant always bitter polemics and violent personal 
abuse Although he had left England under a cloud, failing 
to appear ns the prosecutor of officers under whom he had 
sen ed as a private soldier and against whom he had brought 
charges of peculation, now that England was at w'ar the 
profound patriousm of his nature prompted him to set his 
pen at her service and to denounce the iniquities of ail her 
enemies So for a short period he was loud m praise of King 
and Constitution and pitiless m exposure of republicans., 
revoiutionanes, and atheists There was nobody whom he 
had attacked more violently than Talleyrand whom, he says 
himself, he had called 'an apostate, a hypocrite and mcry 
other name of which he avas deserving * He was the more 
surpnsed therefore when he heard that Talleyrand wished 
to meet him The meeting was arranged, and Cobbett, 
whose idea of calling on an enemy was to do it with a thick 
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stick, confesses that he was completely bewildered when 
Talleyrand addressed him with the greatest civility and 
complimented him upon his wit and learning. When 
Talleyrand proceeded to inquire whether it was at Oxford 
or at Cambridge that he had been educated, Cobbett,”who 
had never seen the inside of school or college, could bear it 
no longer. With that suspicion, which never leaves the 
ill-educated even when they are brilliantly intelligent, that 
the man of higher culture is making a fool of them, Cobbett 
burst out with the typically vigorous and bucolic assurance 
that he ‘was no trout, and consequently not to be caught by 
tickling.’ 

Cobbett suspected that Talleyrand had come to purchase 
his support, for he was convinced that Talleyrand was an 
agent in the pay of the French Government, just as many 
people in Philadelphia were convinced, and with better 
reason, that Cobbett was an agent in the pay of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. He was incapable of understanding 
what was probably the real reason of Talleyrand’s visit- 
curiosity to meet a remarkable man— just as he was in- 
capable of believing, in his blunt and honest way, that a 
man could feel no resentment against one who had called 
him an apostate and a hypocrite. 

Cobbett w'as wrong in his belief that Talleyrand was 
in the pay of the French Government. There is no shred of 
evidence to support the theory. It was, however, the same 
suspicion that had doubtless been responsible for his exile 
from England. And it was not an unnatural suspicion. 
Possibly his conduct encouraged it. 

It is one thing to be a paid spy, it is another to be an 
intelligent traveller anxious to acquire any information that 
may be of value to your country and, incidentally, to your- 
self. His eyes were ever turned towards Paris, his mind 
e\^r busy %vith plans for his return. That return would be 
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vasdy faciHfatcd if he could bring with him or send on in 
advance some proof of his zealous attachment to the Govern- 
ment that was now in power. Mr. Kiphng has devoted one 
of his short stories to this period of Talleyrand's life, and 
while there is no reason to suppose that the episode that he 
imagines ever took plact^ the story itself probably contains 
the true answer to the question whether Talleyrand was 
working for the French Government or not. Fiction is 
often an aid to histor)*, and the penetrating eye of genius 
can discern much that remains elusive to the patient re- 
searches of the historian. 
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Sailing from the Delaware River on a Danish vessel in the 
middle of June, Talleyrand reached Hamburg at the end 
of July. He had not yet disembarked when a messenger- 
arrived bearing a letter from Madame de Flahaut. She 
was in Hamburg, and was receiving the attentions of a' 
wealthy Portuguese, Monsieur de Souza, whom it was her, '■ 
firm intention to marry. The arrival of Talleyrand, whom 
every one knew to have been her lover and the father of her , 
son, might, she feared, seriously interfere with her matri- ' 
.monial arrangements. She therefore suggested that instead 
of landing he should return immediately by the same ship 
to America. Talleyrand was always ready to help a . friend, : 
but this particular request went a little beyond what he • 
considered the obligations of friendship. He took no notice, , 
of it, tactfully avoided the courting couple, and the projected ' 
marriage subsequently took place with the happiest results. 

. Another old friend whom he had last seen in London 
and foiind- again in Hamburg was Madame de GenHs. ; The , 
beautiful Pamela was' :stUI with her, nbw the bride of, 
•Lord Edward - Fitzgerald, who- filling the house ^th'., 

. Irish rebels plotting the xebeUion of 1798. ' 

There were other French refugees in Hamburg, all with , 
-separate' plots and 'sep^te parties. One desire '.ohly'^they 
had-in common, and that -was to return to France. Conditions • 
; there xemained so unsettled, "the situation so volcanic, that . 

■ 82'- ■ 
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even for TallejTand, \\ho&e name had been removed from 
the list of emigrants, Pans was not without danger When 
he arrived there he was to discover that having been de- 
nounced in England and -America as a French spjr, in Pans 
he was suspected of being in the pay of a foreign Govern- 
ment It IS therefore not surprising that he waited a month 
at Hamburg, and another fortnight at Amslerdani, before 
finally putting fus head mto the lion s mouth and returning 
to Kis native city 

Many and far reaching were, wc arc taught to believe, 
the results of the French Revolution the immediate and 
actual result, however, so far as France was concerned, was 
the creation of a Government the most inefficient, corrupt, 
and contemptible with which nti> great country has ever 
been cursed The Directory, which ruled France for four 
years, from November 1795 November 1799, had only 
one pnnciplc'-co protect m their existing situation the 
number of people who had made substantial profits out of 
the Revolution The Directory was therefore afraid of two 
things— on the one hand the return of the Bourbons, on the 
other a fresh revolution which would entail a redistribution 
of national property and the submersion of those partrcular 
revolutionaries whom chance, and no other conceivable 
agency, had recently thrown to the lop of the melting pot 

There were five members of the Directory, and, by the 
Constitution, one of them was replaced each year Of the 
thirteen individuals, who at difiTcrcni lures were Directors, 
ten were little better than nonentities Carnot, who v as a 
member during the first two years, had character and ability, 
although his bands were stained with all the blood that had 
been shed under the Terror who refused office m 

the first days of the Directory and accepted it in the last, 
made some impression on his contemporancs as a political 
philosopher, but he was both conceited and a coward, an 
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unfortunate combination ' bf - qualities : which- rendered it : • 
equally difficult for him - eidher - to accept the policy of 
othere dr to impose his ownl ■ • 

. The soul of the Directory was Barfas, who was the;only ' 
member to remain in office ffiom the beginning to the end. - 
Barrasj unlike his colleagues, had some pretensions to being 
a gentleman. He was also, the only- one of them; who sue- 
ceeded in not looking quite ridiculous in the elaborate fancy -- 
dress that David, the painter, had designed, and which the ; 
Constitution decreed that the Directors should, wear, upon 
ceremonial occasions. He was a Gascon and had served in . 
the army. He possessed bravado rather than courage, ■ 
cunning rather than cleverness, joviality.rather than human;: 
ity, and swagger rather than elegance. He was the only. 
Director who did not appear rather ashamed .of himself.; ' 
He was in fact shameless, and, haidng collected money. with 
both hands for four years, he finally departed in peace with ‘ 
one last colossal bribe in his pocket. . . 

It was the duty of the Directory to appoint Ministers and ■■ 
: it.was no- .easy business to find in Paris men, who were, fit 
for- ministerial . posts. From the supply of ; talent usually 
available there had to be .deducted, first the .emigrants, ; 
^secondly the .armies— there were four in’ the,, field, at this 
time— and thirdly the two Chambers,, whose, members were, 

, forbidden by -the iConstitution; to' hold- office.;, What ibe 
Directory most needed, was experience and ability, .arid these 
were the' very qualities -that Talleyrand had .to offer. It . is, V. , 
-therefore less surprisihg than it at first appears that, arriving ' 
in Paris in, September^.with, no, resources and no friends in 
.power, iari ex-nobld arid an ex-bishop, he should have found ■. 
himself .’in the following- J^ly.prornqted at a leap to ,the 
.■--positipmof Mihister-for'Fofeign-.^^irs. 

- Of the i;teps that led up to this appointment -we have-two' 
accounts; One is contained -in the memoirs- of Barras and. 
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the other tn the rotmoirs of Talleyrand Neither rings true. 
According to Barras it was Madame de StaCl who first 
introduced Talleyrand to him and then pestered him with 
repeated visits uigtng him to give Talleyrand a post 
Finally, according to this version, she arrived one day in a 
state of violent emotion mth the announcement that unless 
Talleyrand -was promoted at once, he was determined to 
commit suicide Barras insinuates that Madame de Stael 
conveyed, to him at this interview that there was no sacnfice 
that she was not prepared to make on behalf of her fnend 
He adds that he resisted the advance and rejected the appeal^ 
but the weak feature of his story is that while he insists with 
pnde upon his firmness in refusal he gives no explanation 
as to why he finally capitulated, and, at some difficulty to 
himself, forced Talleyrand upon his reluctant colleagues 
Talleyrand himself says that, much against his will, he 
was persuaded by Madame de StaCl to dine with Barras at a 
vilk on the banks of the Seme Shortly after his arrival, 
before dinner had been served and before Barras had 
appeared, news was brought that a young man who served 
Barras as secretary, and to whom he was particularly devoted, 
had been drowned while bathing in the nver Bairas was 
overcome with gnef and was unable to come down to 
dinner Talleyrand dined alone, and afterwards went up 
to his host’s room where he did his best to console him So 
tactful and sympathetic was Talleyrand's behaviour that 
Birras was completely conquered The two drove back to 
Pans together the best of fnends, and the appointment to 
the Mimstry for Foreign Aflairs was the result 

Barras further relates an unconvincing story of how 
Talleyrand received the news He was at the opera xvith his 
fnend Boniface de Castelhnc It was Benjamin Constant, 
now the lover of Madame de Sta€l, who was sent to inform 
him TallcjTand, overcome with delight, insisted on going 
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off at; ctnce to thank' Banas. ' 'Seated ' between Castellane 
and Constant in the carria.^, pressing both . their knees in- > 
his excitemeht^.. he kept fluttering to himself how .much' - 
money he hoped to. make but' of his new position....-* 
foriune ■ immense, itne immense fortune,^ - :words, he -is 

supposed- to have repeated. On arrival .he alrriost overr ,, - , 
whelmed Barras, ' who was about'to retire for the night, with : 
expressions of gfatitudcj and on leaving could h^dly, be 
restrained from embracing the servants. Of this stoiy it is ■ 
sufficient to say that Talleyrand was famous throughout his' • 
life for complete self-control and composure in all circum- , 
stances. It was coarsely, if concisely, put by one of his 
contemporaries, who said that he could be kicked ' a dozen 
times from behind without his face betraying the fact to, 
those who were in front of him. Barras was a notorious liar j 
and when he wrote his memoirs he had every reason for 
hating Talleyrand. That part of the story which he did ; 

' not actually witness was reported to him by Madame dc 
Stag! who had it. from Benjamin Constant. Both of them . 

, were by profession writers of romance. 

.! -Any feader.is at liberty to believe as much or as.little.bf 
contemporary, accounts as . he desires, and. indeed .half the - 
fascination . o.f studying the memoirs of, the past is the 
endeavour, -by- making allowance for the prejudices and , - 
predilections of the .writer,' to sift truth from, faisehood;- All, ; . 

. that :we can . say. for certain about this, p^icular intrigue, • . 

; for an intrigue - it was, is , that : Talleyrand succeeded in ;• 
oistainihg office through the assistance .of Barras, • and that , 

; thhagerit whb'br6ught.:lhe two nien together was Madahie; ■ 
de Stael. 

. -The Paris in - which .TaUeymnd found himself -Minlstcr ■- 
-for. Foreign Affairs in r'797 was a very, different town from. 
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"chat which he had known in Che happy days before the 
Revolution. Symptomatic of the wret^ed condition into 
which France had fallen were the rivers of rood which flowed 
through the principal streeta of the capital, the dilapidated 
houses, the broken monuments, the plundered and forsaken 
churches. But although Uttlc effort had yct been made to 
set upon foot the work of reconstruction* the one inde- 
structible quality of the Parisian had already reasserted 
itself, and town, though nctdicr so clean nor so comely 
as it had been, was as gay as ever. Indeed, the reaction 
from the gloom and misery produced by the Revolution was 
an outburst of enjoyment which took the form of almost 
frenzied revelry and unbridled licence. 

Dancing appeared to be the main interest of the popula- 
tion, and the deserted palaces of the gi'wtr empty 
monasteries and convents, even some of the former churches 
were converted into resorts where this prevailing passion 
could find sadsfacdon. Hither, clad in transparent muslin, 
with hare legs, sandals, and rings upon thcif toes, their hair 
cut short and curled in what they believed to be the ancient 
Roman fashion, came the fair pleasure-seekers of the day to 
tread a measure with theic cavaliers. Among the latter it 
was the singular mode to wear clothes which were carefully 
designed not to 6t, to pull their hats down to their eyebrows, 
and to sw'athe their necks in vast cravats -which concealed 
the chin and fringed the lower Hp. 

The outward forms of the Revolution wcr« still observed, 
the new calendar and the new jargon. Toy dog® ^^re trained 
to growl at the name of aristocrat, cvct 7 tenth day was 
dtfeadi and the excuse for a gala, at whii Monsieur and 
Madame addressed one another with equal politeness as 
Cirizen and Cidxeness. 

But society must have Its leaders. The great ladies of 
the past had fled or perished. Their places had lo be filled. 
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Not for soldiers and politicians only had the Revolution- ‘ 
produced ‘the career open to talent;’ . , No longer need the 
stern decrees 'of fashion be. dictated by ladies of noble birth 
and high degree. • • 

The beautiful Th^r^se Cabarrus, daughter .of a once 
needy adventurer,- wife of Tallien, misb-^s of Bafras and of .' 
many others, was one whom all aspirants to elegance sought ^ 
to imitate, and eager eyes noted every detail of her -scahty 
clothing as she sat in her box at the opera or p^sed in 
her claret- coloured chariot- The. lovely young wife ; Of 
R^camier, the banker, was another. Her bedroom, fornished. 
with mahogany, with bronze swans carrying wreaths of flowere . 
above the bed, with classical lamps and marble statuary, was . 
the last word in inferior decoration. Josephine, wi.dow' bf , 
Beauharnais and bride of the young General now-doing so.,; 
well upon the Italian front, had recently yielded to the prayera 
of her ardent husband and joined him at Montebello;; 
Before she left, her house was, as Barras described',it, tbe ' 
best in Paris, because she belonged to the old socie^ w well; • 
. as to the new, and because, although she had been a rcvqlu**' 
tionafy and a Jacobin, her first husband had been guillotined 
as an aristocrat. She was thus able to give to the, penniless ; 
.Corsican the social background which he lacked.. 

. In this new world, ruled by charlaUns and dominate 
by demireps, Talleyrand may have found much to shock his . 
sense of decorum, but. little: to outrage his.ihofal-standards.r. 
It was. an age of corruption. In France,-as in England, rhen 
who went into. -politics ..expected, as a/general rule,’ to-be 
paid for their pains. That they. -received, profitable posts pr - 
peciiniary. rewards from their leaders did -not necessarily ■ 
.mean ^at, they, sold, their consciences, but merely that. they 
. 'demanded solid remuneration for-solid services. - Like many ' 
questionable'practic’es the system worked well enough until 
it was carfi^ -to its logical' .conclusion,, when it became, a = 
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scandat TaUeyrand in France, like Henry Fox m England, 
acted on the same principles as Kis contemporaries, but 
because he took mdhons ^hcrc they took thoxtsands, he 
became an object of genexa! obloquy 

It IS impossible to defend a statesman v.ho turns his 
public position to his private profit, and it can only be 
in slight mitigation of censure that wc remember the lower 
standards of another age A William Pitt, or even a New 
castle, IS capable of rising above such standards and 
setting an example which raises the tone of succeeding 
generations 

During these years Talleyrand laid the founditions of a 
tremendous fortune He received vast sums from many 
sources, pnnapally from the Governments of other countnes 
When throe Commissioners arrived from the United States 
in order to negotiate a settlement of certain questions relative 
to the seizure of ships during the war, » was made plain to 
them that it would be u«cle 5 s to open proceedings until 
they had made a very substantial present to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs The honest Americans were indignant, 
and, so far from parting with a penny, they immediately 
returned 10 their own country, where they published the 
facts to the world, and so put Talleyrand m an extremely 
inconvenient position 

Among the principal agents who served him in this 
affair, and m many similar ones, was the celebrated Casunir 
dc Montrond who became at this time the firmest of his 
fnends and remained so, with one bncf interval of quarrel- 
ling, until his death ‘Lc beau Montrond/ ts he was called, 
was a dandy, a gambler, a swordsman, and a wit whose 
successes, both with the ladies and at the card table, had 
already acquired for him a large measure of notoriety 
Talleyrand said that he liked him because he was not over- 
burdened with scruples, to which Montrond replied that 
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he liked Talleyrand -because he had no .scruples' at all. ■ • 
Despite their cynicism the affection that uhited/them -was - 
genuine, and it -survived- the storms of many - tempestuous '' 
years. - _ ^ ■ 

■ ■ ' 3 ' ■ . 

The Minister whom Talleyrand succeeded in the depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs in July 1797 was Charles Delacroix, - ; . 
who had long been suffering from a distressing malady . 
which rendered it impossible for him to become a father; 1 
In the following September, however, he underwent a ; 
dangerous but successful operation, and some two months'" 
later he was restored to normal health. In April. Madame. 
Delacroix presented him with a son. 

The paternity of this child, who was to become the 
celebrated painter, was generally ascribed to Talleyrand,'.;, 
and the theory was supported by a strong facial resemblance ' 
and by the fact that in the early days of his career the young . 
artist was always in receipt of very valuable patronage arid ■ . 
support from some mysterious arid powerful- source. • . 

The most curious feature of the whole affair 'is to be" ; 
fo'und iri'a paragraph published in the Momteur shortly-. ., 
before the birth, of the child, giving, ostensibly in the : 
..interests of surgical science, a full account of :the operation , . 
performed on Delacrpix, and stating- in so many words '-the 
disability from 'which he had previously suffered. Talley- 
rand in his ministerial 'position exercised considerable-, 
control ovQt the Moniteuri which- was an official publicatibh - 
and did not usually: coritain-items of. this nature. If,- .as: 
seems : not unlikely,. - Talleyrand -:was' .responsible for lie , 
-announcement^ we; can ;6rily ■wonder. what can have induced, 
■him-to commit ariratt of -such apparently -%anton;malic^^^^^ • 
-To'have succeeded the tinfortiinate Delacroix. simultanebusly ; 
in his ministerial appointment and in the favours of his wife : . 
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would have seemed sufHcienfwithout proclaiming to iheworld 
in the solemn columns oftheMe«i««f that the late Minister 
for Foreign alfairs could not be the true fathcrof his accepted 
son. 

The effect produced by the charms of Madame Delacroix, 
a mature beauty of thirty-nine, was soon effaced by a 
stronger influence which at this dmc entered into Talley- 
rand's life. Exactly how he first met the lady who was 
eventually to became his wife is uncertain. There is a 
storj' that she applied to him for assistance in connection 
with her p^sport and as the result of difficulties which 
were being made for her by the police. It is certain that 
when she was arrested on a charge of espionage, Talleyrand 
appealed to Barras for her release with the result that Barras 
had one of many stormy interviews with his fellow Directors 
and had to listen to a lengthy denunciation of Talleyrand’s 
Vices from Rev. bell, the Director who most hated him Hid who 
was responsible for the Department of which he was the head. 

Cathccine-Nocl Worlde had been born some thirty-five 
years earlier of French parents in the Danish Indian 
colony of Tranquebar. Her parents were gavemment 
officios in a small way, and at the age of fifteen she married 
an English employee of the East India Company named 
Grand. This gentleman was appointed to a post in Calcutta 
^ where the remarkable beauty of his young wife soon attracted 
attention. 

Most distinguished of those who were affected by her 
charms was Sir Philip Francis, the reputed author of the 
Junius letters, and now a member of the Supreme Council 
of Bengal. It is strange that he should have found time to 
spare from the fierce struggle with Warren Hastings in 
which he was engaged, for the seduction of the young wife 
of Mr, Grand. He had to aid him in the task, besides such 
/.ftviftance ra “wfi anh tfi *610 ■orifcr tarn wifier, 
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a salary of 10,000 a year and a position second only to 
that of the Governor-General. It is little wonder then that 
he succeeded, but more surprising that one who had pre- 
viously shown such discretion in maintaining anonymity 
should have marked the day of his success in his diary with 
the unambiguous motto: Onmia vindt amor. 

Some ten days later, however, there occurs an entry in 
the same diary that tells a less fortunate tale. ‘This night, 
the devil to pay in the house of G. F. Grand, Esq.' On 
that night the servants of Mr. Grand had descried a bamboo 
ladder hanging from the window of their lady’s chamber, 
and on breaking into it, hoping to secure a robber, they had 
secured instead, and bound with ropes, a member of the 
Supreme Council of Bengal. 

Mr, Grand brought an action, obtained large damages, 
pocketed his money, and returned his wife to her parents. 
Sir Philip, however, persuaded her to come back to him, 
and for a year lodged her under the same roof with Lady 
Francis, whom he persuaded that their relations were purely 
platonic— a feat in comparison with which the authorship 
of the letters of Junius sinks into insignificance. 

Such a situation could not continue, and soon Madame 
Grand departed for Paris, where she spent the years before 
the Revolution in such variable and uncertain splendour as 
great beauty unaccompanied by brains is usually able to 
command. Tall, with the supple figure of a Creole, blue 
eyes, a slightly retrouss 6 nose, which strangely enough 
resembled that of Talleyrand, and a wealth of very fair 
hair, so tliick and long that it could, and upon a certain 
occasion did, serve as sufficient clothing for her whole body, 
these were the gifts that secured for Catherine Grand an 
assured position in the profession into which she had 
drifted. 

Of her intelligence there were two opinions, of her 
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beautj there was only one With regard to the former the 
genci^ v»cw that she was more than ordmanlj stupid 
and It became the fsishion to attribute to Madame Grand, 
and subsequently to Madame dc Talleyrand, c\ciy absurd 
remark that was made in Paris But if she was neither witty, 
refined, nor highly educated— and it is diSicult for a com- 
nonplacc wife to shine m the presence of a husband of 
genius— she must at least Ka\e possessed a fund of common 
sense and an appreciation of her own mtcrcsts which 
enabled her to bring a dangerous career to a comfortable 
conclusion 

Before the Re\olution she had been the mistress at one 
time of de Lcssart, who has already been mentioned as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs m 1791, and who became a 
victim of the September massacres It « improbable that 
Talleyrand should not have met or heard of her at this time 
In her initict) to acquire some measure of respectabiltty, §0 
dear to the heart of a courtesan she used to call on her 
lexer's mother, who apparently was willing to rcccixc her 
A certain joung Baron de rr^mlly, who lived opposite to 
Madame dc Lcssart, noticed the beautiful wisitor, who at first 
regarding him as a bo) would pay no attention to him 
But as he grew older he mode his presence felt, and di^ 
covering that she had a charming carnage but no horses, 
whereas he had some fine while horses but lacked a carnage, 
he wras able to persuade her to combine their advantages in 
order to dnxe down to a cottage which he owned in the 
suburbs on the side of a lake She was, in those dap, he 
writes, good natured, bcaubful, and silly, and after she had 
become Princess de Talleyrand she avas aUvap the same 
From 1797 she lived openly in TallcyTand’s house and 
performed m public the duties of the wife of the Minister 
for Foreign A^irs 
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But matters more important than the paternity of Delacrbix 
or the protection of Madame Grand claimed the attention 
of the new Minister. As a man of acknowledged ability 
he had obtained a high position in a weak Government 
that was already doomed. He had to think of the future- 
immediate and distant. Reviewing in his own mind the 
lamentable condition in which France found herself as the 
result of the Revolution, he saw one, and only one, satis- 
factory feature — the success of the French army in the north 
of Italy. Within less than a week of taking office he wrote a 
letter to the young General commanding that army, to 
Napoleon Bonaparte, whom he had never seen, assuring 
him in terms of the most adroit and tactful flattery of his 
admiration and respect. Napoleon replied and the corres- 
pondence became regular. Napoleon was quick to realise 
that there was one man in Paris whose support was precious 
and whose advice was invaluable, and Talleyrand learnt 
that this soldier's genius was not purely military and that 
he would prove a force to be reckoned with in the changes 
that were at hand. 

Talleyrand was not the only emigrant who had returned 
recently to France. Paris was jful! of former members of the 
nobility, some of whom had received permission to return, 
others who had never left but had gone into hiding or shrunk 
into obscurity from which they now emerged, and many 
who relied for their safety upon false names and forged 
papers. Madame de la Tour du Pin, whom we last saw 
working on a farm at Albany, had returned with her hus- 
band, and records in her memoirs the extreme impudence 
with which the Royalists were boasting in public of their 
future plans. ‘People thought me ridiculous and pedantic 
when I told them, as I knew to be the case, that Monsieur 
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de Tdlcyrand ''* 3 $ t^cH aware of all that^vras "bclhg plotted, 
and was laughing at it in his sleeve/ 

The hopes of the Koj^lists had been raised by the result 
of the Ttcent election of one third of the Assembly which 
had gono entirely in ihclr favour, by the selection, as its 
President, of Pjchegru, the former conqueror of Holland, 
who was already in the pay of the Bourbons, and by the 
appointment to the annually vacated place on the Directory 
of Barth^fcmy, who was a diplomatist of the old regime and 
a reactionary at heart. Catnot also, who was still the niost 
respectable member of the Gosernment, was believed to be 
Weary of the existing system and prepared to welcome its 
overthrow; and if there had then been upon the spot a 
resolute leader with the courage to strike a blow for the 
Royalist cause, it is possible that it might have triumphed. 
Bui two men of courage and inielligence decided otherwise, 
and although they preferred to remain in the background 
when the blow was strucl:, it was mainly due to Talleyrand 
and <0 Napoleon that the pfans of the Royalists were 
thwarted and the Restoration postponed for seventeen yean. 

In opposition to Carnot and Barthflemy within the 
Directory was the triumvirate of Barras, Rewbell, and La 
ncvcllii^. Rcwbell was a lawyer, a good speaker, and a 
buUjv An austere moralist himself, he resents the lack of 
austerit5' in Talleyrand, whom he lost no opportunity of 
abusing, both behind his back and to his face. 

La Rcvclli^rc was a revolutionary of the feebler, doc* 
trinairc, tdeahsue type. He bitterly hated the Christian 
teUgion and Camol. In the place of the former he had 
attempted to introduce a new pseudo-philosophical fad 
manufattured in England called ‘TKcophilanthropy.* On 
one occasion he read a long paper explaining this novel 
system of worship to his coltcagvics. When he had con- 
cluded it and received the congratulations of the other 
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Ministers, Talleyrand remarked! ‘For my part I have only 
one observation to make, Jesus Christ, in order to found 
His religion, was crucified and rose again-*you should have 
tried to do as much.’ 

Of Barras, Rewbell, and La RevelliSre it has been said 
with truth that the three of them did not amount to a man. 
When therefore they found themselves faced with the 
necessity of taking firm action in a dangerous world, in a 
Paris where the sound of the last tumbrils had hardly ceased 
to echo in the streets, and where the threat of a new and a 
White Terror was gathering in the air, it is not surprising 
that this tremulous triumvirate looked anxiously round for 
a real man to do the work. After overtures had been made 
to Hoche, a sincere republican and one who had no taste 
for the intrigues of politics, it was finally decided, by 
Napoleon and Talleyrand rather than by the Directors, that 
Augereau was the right man for the job. He was a soldier 
of fortune who had served with unvarying courage in many 
countries. He had the appearance, manners, and vocabulary 
of a sergeant-major, the principles of a Jacobin,, and a string 
of oaths without which he never mentioned the name of a 
hated aristocrat. He was to become in course of time the 
Duke of Castiglione. 

Augereau was admirably suited to the work in hand. He 
had the professional soldier’s contempt for politicians, and 
nothing could give him greater pleasure than to lay violent 
hands on a bevy of deputies. At three o’clock in the morn- 
ing of 4th September— 18 Fructidor— the discharge of a 
cannon warned the sleeping Parisians that the coup d’etat, 
which both sides had been anxiously awaiting, was about to 
take place. 

Everything passed oiF admirably, Carnot, the ‘organiser 
of victory,’ bolted through the back door and made good his 
escape to (Switzerland. Barthdlemy, too proud to fiy, was 
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arrested ^nd, together with Pitdiegru and some fifty others, 
was sent across France m an iron cage exposed to the 
Insults of the populace and then embarked for Cayenne, a 
sentence tshich was considered to entail such certain death 
that U was described at the tune as the Mry guilloune* 
However Barthdfemy and Pichegru both succeeded sub 
sequentJy in escaping All the elections which had resulted 
in Royalist victories were declared void, a large number of 
deputies and joumaUsts were arrested and a great many 
newspapers were suppressed Augerenu reported to Napoleon 
—‘Genera!, my mission is accomplished Pans is calm and 
astonished by the crisis which threatened to be Cernble and 
which passed off like a fStc * 

All that dav Talleyrand remained at home playing whist, 
piquet, and hazard Every quarter of an hour a messenger 
arrived with the latest intelligence As the news came m he 
smiled but made no comment, continuing his game without 
inierruption He always arranged to spend the day of a 
coup d flat os comfortably as possible 

5 

The result of the action taken on the l8 Fructidor was to 
strengthen the party m power and to postpone the fall of 
the Directory for tv o years. It is possible that Talleyrand 
expected to phy a larger part m the new administration, 
although there seems to have been small ground for such 
expectation, seeing that he had only been m office for tuo 
months, and that it was barely a year since he had dared to 
return to Pans If he nursed such hopes they were drs- 
appomted The turn vacant places in ilic Directory were 
filled by Merlin de Douai, a mediocre Uw)er, and Franfois 
de Neufchlteau, a mediocre poet Talleyrand continued, 
while performing his mimatcnal functions, to prepare the 
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way for the downfall of the Government he was serving and 
to secure his own position in that which he intended should 
succeed it. 

In October Napoleon concluded with Austria the Treaty 
ot Campo Formio, thus bringing his Italian campaign to a 
triumphant conclusion. One article of that treaty, however, 
might have been considered by political moralists to have 
robbed the triumph of all its glory. Venice, alone among 
the states of Northern Italy, had not been conquered -by 
Napoleon, but had rather been cajoled by the revolutionary 
jargon of the time, and the usual claptrap about freedom, 
into destroying her ancient Constitution and setting up a 
supposedly democratic Government which was prepared to 
accept the dictation of the French. Now by the recently 
concluded treaty, in order that Napoleon might obtain 
certain territorial advantages in other parts of Europe, the 
old, invincible Republic, which had rejoiced in the pride of 
her independence for over a thousand years, was handed 
over, bound and fettered, to the House of Habsburg. And 
so the chief result of the most successful campaign that the 
soldiers of the Revolution had conducted was the destruc- 
tion of a republic for the profit of an emperor. 

Talleyrand had very strongly urged Napoleon not to 
interfere with the independence of Venice, While he had 
his own conscience sufficiently under control, he was wise 
enough to realise that it is never good policy to outrage the 
consciences of others. Those who believed that the Revolu- 
tion had introduced a new era, and who had been wont to 
denounce such manifestations of the old diplomacy as had 
led to the partitioning of Poland, were naturally distressed 
to find that the new diplomacy differed from the old only 
in the increased amount of h)^ocritical verbiage with which 
it sought to conceal its crimes. Talleyrand not only realised 
this but also deprecated the excessive additions of territory 
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U3Jon which Napoleor^'a ambition was already set. The one' 
was thinking of the rcistoration of order and the mainicnance 
of peace, while the restless bnun of the other was scheming 
for the domination of the Mediterranean and dreaming 
of the conquest of the Disu 

But Talleyrand could accept a fait accompli, and the 
effusive congratulations that he despatched to Napoleon 
upon the signature of the treaty contained not the slightest 
allusion to the vievi*s which he had previously expressed with 
regard to the fate of Venice, nor any regret that they had 
been disregarded* Napoleon was now upon hts way home, 
and ‘lallcyrand was determined that no shadow of disagree- 
ment should mar their first meeting. 

On the evening of Sth December Napoleon arrived in 
Pans Within a ftw hours of his arrival he sent to inquire 
when It rtould be convenient for Talleyrand to receive him, 
and the intervieiv was arranged for eleven o’clock on the 
following morning. As a small instalment of the debt of 
gratitude which he owed her, Tall<>*rand informed Madame 
dc Sta€l of the expected visit, and she, who had already 
pictured herself as the I^ena of the young genius upon 
whom the eyes of France were fastened, was ^vaiting m the 
anteroom on the following morning. Unfortunately for her, 
Bougainvine, the explorer, wa$ present also, and Napoleon 
showed more interest in che man of action than in the 
woman of letters. It was the first of many rebuffs which 
she was to experience from one whom she had been $o 
mdy to admire and serve. 

Of this first meeting and conversation between the 
two men Talleyrand has left us only the briefest record, 
written many years later when the whole dazzling drama of 
Napoleon’s career was closed. It is plain that the impression 
which etch produced upon the other ^vas favourable. ‘At 
first right,* writes Talleyrand, ‘his face appeared to me 
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charming. A score of . victories , go so well with youth, with 
fine eyes, with ^paleness, 'and with an appearance of exhaust ' 
tion.’ Among the first things that Napoleon said, was t 'You .- : 
are the nephew of the Archbishop of 'Rheims-,who;is:;iridi,;: 
Louis xviii’ (not the Count’ dc Lille, as it was customaryv; 
to call him in Paris). — ‘I also have an uncle, who- is an arch-. .1 
deacon in Corsica. . He brought, me up. In Corsica, you"V 
know, an archdeacon is the same as a bishop in Frahce.!: ■ 
Very human are these ingenuous efforts of the -young cbh- ... 
queror to show that he was also a gentleman. .In a few years 
he will be talking of ‘We nobles,’ and yet a few years more 
and he will be referring to Louis xvi as ‘my poor uncled , d- 
What more serious subjects they discussed we do. not \ 
know, Napoleon said that it had been a pleasure for. hini in ! 
Italy to have a correspondent such as Talleyrand who was so • . 
different from the Directors. We may safely conclude 'that:..' 
this led the General and the Minister into a frank discussibh-;,- 
bf the Government they were serving. They found therti-; ' 
selves agreeing to despise their masters, and speculadng-^ 
upon-^how long the regime was, likely to endure. Talleyrand. ‘ 
doubtless explained how the recent coup d’etat, at whicH!'', 
they Had both connived, had strengthened • the, Administra-, ,; 
tion arid prolonged its existcnce, and possibly they discussed^' y 
even' at this! first , interview, the'iuture that lay before them 
and the parts they were to play in it. : 

The time was not yet .ripe for a military dictator. Every 
general who returned ; to- Paris was regarded, .with suspicion . 

• as , a potential Croniwcllj ..and the two new allies iiow.dehber- . 
■.ately .planned! their, conduct with, a view, to- rembying's'iicK ; 

suspicion from people’s -.minds; ;A few days later TaUeyrahd , ; 
was entrusted with -the iiaslc of 'iritrodudng Napoleon-vtb.the!' 
Directorate at an official- receprion which- had.^beeh planned y 
.-with elaborate care. The ceremony took-:place. amid scenes 

• oL -wild enthusiasm,.- but - it' -'iras ! notic^! and ^ iavourably • 
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commented on that the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
referred to the General throughout hts address as ^Citizen 
Bonaparte * 

Later, when Talleyrand ga\e at his Mtmstrj a magnificent 
ftte which surpasacd, m elegance as well as in splendour, 
any of thc^mlgar entertainments provided by the Directors, 
It was expressly staled that the affiir was in honour of 
Madame Bonapatic, and Napoleon himself appeared at it> 
as was his custom at this time, in civilian attire The impres- 
sion that he was attempting to convey ind, to a Urge extent 
succeeded in conveying, was that away from the battlefields 
he w*ns a quiet individual of a retiring character, only 
desirous of being left in peace to pursue the study of sacncc 
and muse over the sublime poetry of Ossian He showed 
interest only in bis candidature for the Institute, and when 
his election was secured he let it be understood that the 
highest ambition of his life was accomplished. 

6 

There now took place m the career of Napoleon an 
event whirfi came near to wrecking it, and which, the more 
■we consider It, becomes the harder to understand. The 
youthful and ambitious adventurer, whose military prestige 
already stood far higher than that of at! his rivals, at a moment 
when the Government was filling and the Constitution 
threatened, when a thousand conspiracies were afoot and 
none could prophesy the events of the next few wteks, 
deliberately turned his back on Pans and France to plunge 
into the most hazardous enterprise that he ever attempted, 
across the sea which the CngUsh fleet commanded and 
away mto the deserts of Afnen. 

How Cle w'aa TaUjc^cacui w&^onaxble. fee this. dccis.»Qn? 
During the early days of his return, before he bad succeeded 
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in obtaining employment under the Directoiy, he had 
delivered two carefully prepared lectures at the Institute of 
France. 

The first of these was concerned with Anglo-American 
commercial relations, and the second, a natural sequel, 
dealt with the advantages that France might gain from the 
creation of new colonies. In the course of the second 
lecture he mentioned, with emphatic approval, the plan that 
ChoiseuI had conceived years earlier for the conquest and 
colonisation of Egypt. 

The lecture was delivered at the beginning of July 1797. 
In August Napoleon, writing from Italy and referring to 
the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire, impressed 
upon the Directory the importance to France of acquiring 
Eg}’pt. Henceforward he and Talleyrand frequently men- 
tioned the project in their correspondence. In January of 
the following year Talleyrand laid before the Directory a 
memorandum on the subject in which the despatch of an 
expedition was recommended, and in February he followed 
it up by a voluminous report which urgently and eloquently 
insisted upon the desirability of the enterprise. In April 
Napoleon was appointed Commander of the Army of the 
East, in May he left Paris, in June he conquered Malta, 
in July he landed at Alexandria. 

Although he subsequently denied having had anything 
to do with it, the evidence is overwhelming that Talleyrand 
strongly favoured and pressed forward the expedition to 
Egypt from the first. And it is further proved that he had 
an understanding with Napoleon according to which he was 
to proceed at once to Constantinople as the Ambassador 
of Fr^ce, and there await the arrival of the conqueror, who 
should have marched in triumph through Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, and Asia Minor. The work of conquest completed, 
the new Emperor of the East would need a practised states- 
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man at iiia elbow, and Talleyrand was the man he had 
selected for the post 

However and fantastic the dreams of Napoleon at 
this time may have been, they were hardly wilder or more 
fantastic than what he subsequently accomplished To what 
extent the clear sighted and cool headed older man may have 
shared these dreams it is impossible to say He had seen 
many unlikely things happen already, and was to sec 
stranger ones before he died Napoleon had mide a deep 
impression upon him and had taken him more close!) mto 
h»s confidence than any other man It is possible that he 
may for a moment have been infected by the other s enthusi- 
asm It IS possible again that he may have intended to get 
nd of $o explosive an clement in French politics m order to 
free hia hands for dealing with more malleable stuff More 
probably he considered that the time V'as not yet come for 
the blow that he was preparing to strike, and that the interval 
might be well employed m adding fresh laurels to those 
that already graced the brow of the man he had selected as 
best fitted for the task If while attempting to gather those 
laurels he should merely lose the ones he had previously 
collected, if the proud brow itself should strike the dust, 
there remained other men m France and other generals at 
the front to fill the gap, and other cards m the hand of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

Talleyrand never went to Constantinople It was the 
first evidence received by Napoleon that his new friend was 
not always to be relied upon Perhaps he had never meant 
to go, perhaps, on the other hand, an event which took place 
upon the ist of August altered his intention On that day 
the whole of the French fleet which hid transported the 
army of Bonaparte to Egypt was destroyed by Nelson in 
Aboukir Bay The conquest ot the Tast was hampered by 
the impossibility of receiving reinforcements, and the swift 
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return to Paris of the popular hero was complicated by the 
fact that he was cut off from his base. Should his wildest 
dreams come true and all obstacles on the road to Con« 
stantinople fall before him like the walls of Jericho, Talley- 
rand w^ould be kept informed, and would yet arrive in time 
at the appointed place. 

But meanwhile the heart of his world was beating fast 
in Paris, events were rapidly culminating towards a crisis, 
the air was so thick with intrigues that it would be as 
impossible for an historian to dissect them as it would be 
for a scientist to recover and analyse the misty vapours that 
rose that season from the Seine. The whole rotten edifice 
of the Directory needed only one match to send it flaring 
to the sky. That match might be set to it at any hour of 
the day or night. Talleyrand remained in Paris. 

7 

As is usually the case when democratic institutions are 
failing, the general demand among all classes and in all 
parties was for one strong man who would sweep away the 
politicians, who would not pander to the ephemeral powers 
that were, but would give good government to the majority, 
who wanted it, and impose firm government upon the few, 
who did not. Talleyrand, ever sensitive to popular opinion, 
and gifted with a power of perception that could penetrate 
the future further than most, was aware of this widespread 
desire, and was determined to satisfy it. 

Conscious of his own limitations, and never anxious to 
play a leading part or to court the limelight, he did not even 
aspire to be a Warwick or a Monk, but preferred to be one 
step further removed from the throne and to push another 
forward into the dangerous rdle of the king^maker. Barras 
was too discredited, the oUier Directors were too incom- 
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petent^ and it was SieySs whom Ta 3 lc 7 rand finalif selected 
as his mstrument for the dcatnjction of the Bircctoty 

The easiest way to destroy a Government is from wiihin 
Tallqrrandj having decided upon tlic destruction of the 
Director), and having chosen SicySs as his agent, proceeded 
to make a Director That cold, clever, cowardly man 
was glad to find that hts abilities, which everybody but 
himself had seemed so tong to underrate, were beginning at 
last to be appreciated Mirab»u had once said m one of 
h»s finest flights of oratoty that the siknce and inactivity 
of Siey^ were nothing less than a public calamity But 
silence and inactivity had saved his life, ard when men asked 
Sicyfes what he had done dunng the Terror, he tvKo had 
previously incurred the enmity of Robespierre had some 
reason to be proud of hts reply— I lived ' 

It was in the month of May that the annual retirement of 
one Director took place The name was drawn by lot, but 
It needed no special powers of perception to discern bi^nd 
the hand of chance the hand of Barns The unpopularity 
in which all the Directors shared had seemed recently to 
concentrate upon Rcwbell, and it was therefore no surprise 
when Rcwbell s name cmcigcd from the um in May 1799* 
and any awkward questions which he might have asked as 
to the regularity of the proceeding were silenced by a 
generous parting gift from his grateful colleagues 

They had intended to replace him by a dummy, but to 
theiranno)*anccthe Assembly insisted upon nominating, and 
the Senate upon electing, Sicyes, a result to which, in the 
words of the best hisionan of the epoch ‘XalleyTond had 
contnbuted by some backstair manceuvre * His enemy had 
been removed, his ally had been appointed, and now nothing 
remained but, waih the assistance of that all), to Carry out 
his policy 

^VHuIc $icy^ was returning itom Bcrfm, where he had 
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been acting as French Ambassador, elections took place to 
refill the vacancies caused by the annual retirement of one- 
third of the Members of the Assembly. The result ..■was ^ 
victory for the Jacobins, so that when the new Director 
arrived in Paris he found that it was for the moment the 
Red Terror rather than the White which was principally 
occupying the minds of his nervous colleagues. It appeared) 
indeed, not improbable that the violent extremists, -who 
less than ever represented the ■will of the majority, might 
once more obtain control of Paris. 

The Directory was terrified. Barras, playing, as ever, 
for his own hand only, "was intriguing with the Assembly 
against the other Directors, and such force was brought to 
bear that the election of one of them was annulled and two 
others were compelled to resign. Of the three new Directors 
one was Roger Ducos, who was expected to prove a tool of 
Barras, but disappointed expectations by becoming instead 
a tool of Sieyes. Another was Gohier, of whom little is to be 
recorded except that he entertained hopes of becoming the 
lover of Josephine Bonaparte, who was mi intimate friend' 
of his wife. The last Director to be appointed to that office 
■was General MouHns, a melancholy and quite undis- 
tinguished soldier. Neither he nor anybody else ever under- 
stood why he was selected for this important position. He 
Stumbles into the pages of history, muttering gloomily, and 
wondering why he has been sent for. At the end of four 
months he escapes through a window and regdns the 
obscurity from which he should never have emerged. 

But Jacobins were not content with their victory, 
nor prepared to leave even the reconstructed Directory in 
peace. The press, which had been muzzled since Fructidor, 
became once more vocal, and the scandals of the Directory 
p^o^dded sufficient material for some fifty new newspapers, 
which, together with a spate of pamphlets, suddenly 
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sprang into being. One of the most popular objects of attack 
was the Minister for Foreign Affairs, whose public and 
private morals, whose notorious corruption, and whose' sus- 
pected designs agtunst the Republic furnished an easy 
target for every tyro in the profession of slinging ink. 
TalleyTand realised that the time had come to sink a little 
further into the bacl^round and, appearing to bow hvs head 
to the storm, he resigned hia otHce at the end of July, having 
arranged that his successor should be Reinhard, a man 
upon whom he could rcly> and who could not arrive in 
Paris for several weeks as he was Ambassador at Florence. 
In his absence Talleyrand continued to fill his place, and on 
his return Relnhard adopted the policy of his predecessor. 


Meanwhile Sicyis was cautiously preparing his plans. 
*Two things are needed,' he said to Fouchd, whose appoint* 
merit he had secured as Minister of Police— ‘a heaa and a 
sword/ So far as the head was concerned SicyH was very 
well satisfied with his own. He had, m fact, the greatest 
contempt for all others. But whose was to be the sword? 
That of Bonaparte seemed indicated. He had been careful, 
when in Paris, to pander to Sicy^'s insatiable appetite for 
flattery and had produced a favourable impression. But to 
Bonaparte there was one insuperable objection. He was in 
Egypt. Time was short. If Sicyis did not strike soon the 
Jacobins might strike first. Any mommg might see the 
guillotine mounted again in the Place de la Revolution, and 
the first head to fall under it would be that of the ci-devant 
Abbi Siej'is. 

In these circumsunces the choice fell upon Joubert He 
was young, the same age as Bonaparte, under whom he had 
served with great distinction in I^y; he was handsome and 
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popular, a romantic figure, aud.he was in Paris; But, before / 
the great task could be entrusted to him he must win -a great ■ 
victory, so he was given the command of the Array of ' 
Italy, and sent off to inflict a spectacular defeat , upon .the 
enemies of France. 

But the plan fraled, for at the battle of Novi it was the- 
enemies of France who proved victorious, and one. of the 
fi^rst to fall was the gallant young General, upon whose - 
brow Siey^ had thought to lay the wreath that was destined . 
for another. 

The work had to be resumed from the beginning. Once 
more the conspirators looked round for the sword that was 
to save them. For four months no news had been received . , - 
from Bonaparte, and people in Paris imagined him still; ; : 
battling in the wilds of Syria with the army of Turkey, in 
front of him and the fleet of England behind. Talleyrand, ' 
who had taken part in the plot to promote Joubert, as he,. , 
took part in every plot that was spun, came forward now ^th •. • 
the. proposal that negotiations should be opened, wi^ ; '. 
Turkey in order to conclude a treaty whereby, in return for- . ' 
the restitution of Egypt, Bonaparte and his army should be 
allowed to ’return to France. The plan was adopted by the , . 
Government, and Talleyrand hoped that his friend's. ‘sword • 
might- thus be placed at the disposal of Sieyi^ in the spring,. 
of. the following year if the coup dMtat could be postponed'^ 
so.long. 'He did not know that. Napoleon -w^ already at 
sea, having sailed from Alexandria a week, after, the. battle ; 
of No^i .■ 

Time pressed. • While the vessel , that- bore Napoleon 
: and: his Fortunes .. was : dodging across ■ the ; Mediterranean 
-and hartowly ^ escaping, encounter with an English .ship, . 
events . were; movdhg ,so rapidly mi Faris that Siey^s, was , , . 
‘already-at'his :i^t’s end to ’tBscdver a saviour of, society who ■ 
'Would accept the job. There was Berhadotte,- already well • 
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ad^-anccd on the career that was to lead him. to -a throne; 
but the future King of Sweden was at this time too pro- ‘ 
hounced a Jacobin for the kind of coup dVtat that SieySs 
was planning and was, in fact, being urged by the Jacobins 
to make a coup d'etat on their bchaif. Besides, Sicy^s liad 
no confidence in him and said: *He looks like an eagle but 
h really a goose.’ There was Macdonald— but he was a 
soldier and nothing but a soldier, in the finest sense of the 
word. Finally there was Moreau, a soldier too, and one 
whose fame would be f^rer if he had never been lured, 
always against his will, into the lab>rinth of politics. Siey^ 
tried them all> and ic was while he was In conversation with 
Moreau, urging him to accept the task, that news arrived 
of Bonaparte’s landing at Frejus. ‘There’s your man/ 
exclaimed Moreau, and Sicyfes, who bad aHva)*s feared that 
Bonaparte might prove to be something more tJian his man, 
was reluctantly compelled to agree, 

9 

Napoleon made straight for Pans. Private reasons as well 
ais public hastened his steps. News which had reached him 
in Egypt of the failures of the Directory had been ac- 
companied by reports of the infidelity of his wife. She, 
anxious to meet him before her accusers, hurried out along 
-the road by which she thought he would come. But she was 
mistaken and missed him, so that the little house in the Rue 
Chatiteretnc vras empty whea Kc arrived there on the mom* 
ing of x6th October. He brought with him nothing but 
the clothes he stood in, for the whole of his luggage— such 
was the state of France— had been stolen by brigands on 
the way. 

When Josephine returned she was, after a violent scene, 
forgiven, and did her best during the crowded days that 
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followed to make up by. her zeal in her. husband’s -service • 
for any errors of which may have been:^ui]ty during his - 

absence. She was an- excellent hostess and' this small house ' 
became her admirably. It had been- built for Julie Talma,' . 
the gay and wealthy wife of the great'actor.; There, was a 
courtyard in front and a garden behind, an, oval dining-. 
room and a circular boudoir .'decorated, with PompCiah^^^^;^^ 
paintings, the latest fashion of the day. dt was ^ siirtable a' 
setting for Josephine, with her, fading beauty Cand. hfer 
tarnished fame, as it was a strange one forithe thin young 
soldier in his plain attire and the scarred ^4 - 
veterans who thronged around him, telling stories of cam-^ ., 
paigns under distant suns and clanking their heavy^sabres 
on the parquet floor. Not that Josephine had- omitted to 
impart a military touch to her decorations. In h^- bedroom ; . 
drums were made to serve as stools, the backs .‘of the’chiaits^ '' 
were shaped like crossbows supported by sheaves'bfmowsi'. ,; 
and the bed itself was in the shape of a tent. 

.‘Within this frame of fashionable elegance; the plot-wb; :,V 
laid that was to change the history of France^ 'Againsb.tKU ' ^ 
background of pretty women, • which gave to all '^■•air.^of .' 
frivolity/ajid ^flirtation, came and went the.soldiers,‘iat^ersy. : 
politicians,, and diplomatists who were playing a- desperate .• , 
g-ame, upon fhe result of which their own heads, as well • as ' 

- the fate of their country depended.: 

; , We' have a, portrait of Tall^rand Trom .the ;pen., of- a ..-, 
contemporary as. he app^ed at the: nightly reunions in the - : 

, little salonbf the Rue;Chanter<Hne— thbncialahtly lounging, 
on a sofa . . his: face-uhehahging, and. irhpehetrable,- .^^ 

. hair, -powdered,, rtalkihg little, ( sometimes putting • ihi one;' 

- subtle and .'mordant- phjwe,- Kghtihg up' the -'Conversatiori ; 

- with a sparkling flash and.then'sinking back into his attitude 

of disringuished. weariness :and;indifference.’ ^ • 

There is .another picture which should be set by the side 
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of this one if vit fv^uld appreciate the reaht> of the 
drama that viraa being played It has been drawn for \is by 
Talleyrand himself m the pages of hit mcmoii^ 

He was living at this time in the Rue Taitbout The 
house had a courtyard in front of it, and from the first floor 
two wings stretched out ending in small ‘pavilions that 
gave on to the street, U was one o'clock in the morning 
By the light of one or two candles Talleyrand and Napoleon 
were eagerly discussing the details of their plot Suddenly 
through the night there resounded the clatter of a detach 
ment of cavalry passing down the street Opposite the 
house they halted Napoleon turned pale and TaIIe>tand 
blew out the candles Had the blow fallen? Had thej 
delated too long? Were these the emissanes of thcjr 
enerMts come to arrest thetn^ Would they share in a few 
hours the fate of all the other leaders of the Revolution? 
These were the thoughts that flashed through Tane)rand s 
quick brain as he stole on tiptoe down the corridor lo the 
window that looked on to the street Tor a long while his 
small green ejes peered into the gloom of that misty 
November night seeking to solve the enigma, while hta 
cars were stretched for the sound of hammering at the 
door 

At last, with a sense of infinite relief, he found the 
explanation The gambling rooms m the Palais Royal 
dosed late Their banker lived m the Rue de CUchy, and 
so dangerous were the streets of Paris that nothing less 
than a troop of cavalry was considered sufficient to protect 
the bearer of the day s takings on his nightly journey On 
this particular occasion the cab with the money in it had 
broken down opposite Talleyrand s house, and a quarter of 
an hour was needed to repair it 

The General and I,* he concludes the story, laughed 
heartily at our panic, although it was only natural when one 
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knew, as we didj the character of -.the Directory -and the ' " 
extremities of which they were- capable.' ‘ 

The delay which occurred .between the arrival , of Bona- ' 
parte in Paris on 1 6 th October and the striking of ^ the blow 
on 9 th November was mainly due to .the difficulty, of estab- : - 
lishing harmonious relations between the military .and . the 
civilian leaders of the conspiracy. Sieyfes was, a pedant, and . 
Napoleon combined greatness with pettiness , to ah, unusual 
degree. No greater proof of it can be adduced^than ; the ' 
fact that at this moment, when the , two ineh ' were engaged; 
upon a scheme in whidi their whole future, . was at si^ke, ; .. 
they allowed precious days to pass, while .they .\^hgleii . 
like a pair of old women as to which ought to pay ffie Brst . 
call upon the other. y’':'"- 

Bonaparte seems at first to have thought that he, might 
• achieve his object as successfully with tie. help of Barras 
as with that of Siey^s, and it took him some days tp'ftealise ,,,. 
that Barras, his former patron, was sunk beyond redemption ^ '■ 
and beyond hope of ever serving any useful purpose i^aih. 

At last an aide-de-camp was sent to annouhte that he . 
would call upon Siey^ at a certain hour 6n;tie;m6^pw. ■ 
•Sieyes, who thought he had been kept waiting top long, sent. 

.- a messenger with the reply that the houriselected was not 
V convenient. - Bonaparte, receiving, the message' when , sur- .' 
- founded by • a crowd of his supporters,.,Iost , his temper, , 

' : declared that -he had never sent the aide-de-camp, who had. 

: acted without orders, that he p^d .calls un nobody, but that 
: ' people ought to Call on him, who was' the glory. of the ,, 
.nation.- ,• 

Talleyrand was-horrified at thenews^ He hurried round, 
to the Rue .. Chantercine, where he . t^kcd . seriou^ 

/' Bonaparte. . Hb' did not hesitkte -to reproach liim; vipleritly 
. '. -for the folly of his action^- and, to insist upon his repairing . 

■ ,'the: blunder at. once. Tiis. firmness proved completely sue- •• 
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Ctsafiil, and his diploma^ did the rest. Bonaparte called em 
Sicp&s and on Roger Ducos. The following day Siey^ and 
Roger Ducos called on Bonaparte, The two visits were 
annoonted simidtineously in the press* Although Bonaparte 
still grumbled that the drums had not been beaten on his 
arrival at the Luxembourg, ttiat the large folding doors had 
not both been opened, and that he had been kept waiting, 
none the less the ice was broken, the first difficulty had 
been surmounted, and nothing now remained but to deter- 
mine upon the details of the plot. 

t)uring the feverish fortnight of intrigue that followed, 
the difficulties of the conspirators were increased by the 
fact that the five Directors lived in one house, each occupy- 
ing different apartments in the PaUce of Uic Luxembourg. 
It seemed difficult to conspire with SieyJ:s under the nose 
of Barras without arousing the ktier’s suspicions, until 
they hit upon tlie happy plan of allowing Barras to believe 
that he was himself in the conspira^. More indolent and 
pleasure loving than ever, Barras remained convinced until 
the last moment that he ^vas in the intimate councils of the 
men who had decided upon bis ^il. 

But there were the other Directors to be thought of, 
and great secrecy had to be preserved. The task of prepar- 
ing the necessary lUcraturc, posters, pamphlets, and decrees 
had been emrusled to Roederer, who had a ready and an 
able pen. It had nearly landed him at Cayenne after Fruc- 
tidor. His name was actually on the list of those to be 
deported and it was due to the intervention of Tallc^’rand 
that he was spared. On two occasions during these days it 
was necessary for Roederer to sec Sicyis. He u-as conveyed 
there after dark by Talleyrand and was left below in the 
carriage while Talleyrand first mounted the stairs to make 
sure that the coast was clear and that the Director was alone. 

It was typical of Talleyrand that in this, as in every 
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other channel of the vast labyrinth of intrigue, he fulfilled ’ ■ 
himself no definite function, but served only as the go- . 
between, acquainted with everybody, knowing ever}’thing, - ^ 
and holding in his hands the end of every string. 

lo 

Nothing could have been worse planned nor worse per- : 
formed than the coup d*etat that now took place.. The most, 
important quality of a coup d’dtat is speed. It should he. 
over before those who are likely to oppose it are aware it has. . 
begun. No moment should be allowed for the forces bf^the -' 
other side to organise. Yet this was deliberately ..designed ;• 
to occupy two days. It should be ruthless. Men XyHo are 
smashing a system of government must not be afrrid ;df ; 
breaking a la-vv. But these conspirators were so schipulphs 
in their observation of forms that they seemed to bb 'atfempt-' 
ing to do nothing unconstitutional except destroy the Gon- 
stitution. Above all, success must usually . depend upon 
the calmness and decision of the leader. At the - critical /•, 
moment Napoleon lost his head. - •' 

At six o'clock in the morning of the . 9th November _. 
(18 Brumaire) Rqedercr called on Talleyrand. He brought 
with him-his son who, under the pretence.of becoming, a 
;printer’s apprentice, had been busy for days priiitlrig: the . 
notices which his father had composed, and .ydth- wliich at ',./i 
this early hour the walls of Paris were already plastered. \ r „ 

Talleyrand was still dressing. They had, he said^ an.hbuf 
to spare, -and they had better employ it in writing , put .■ 
Barras’s. resignation.- They were to make it as.easy'.for him •; 
•as, possible. ^Talleyrand never drafted anything -himself if 
- there was somebody else to do it,:and accordingly Rbederer - ' 
dictated -to his son a brief but dignified statement Which, 
after a few corrections, obtained Talleyrand’s approval.. He. , 
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slipped it snta his pocket, and the three of thein. drove oT 
together to the town Kail of the department, which was 
situated in the Place Vendfime 
Banras s resignation having been draw-n up, the next step 
was to induce hini to sign it Adminil Bruix was the man 
■whom TiillejTand had selected for this task, and before 
middaj they proceeded together to the Luxembourg 
Barras had had an anxious morning He believed himself 
to he so deeply involved m the conspiracy that it seemed to 
him impossible that it could no\7 be ta^ng place without 
his CD-opcration Gradually ihc truth was brought home to 
him Of hss four coUeagaes StcyH and Roger Ducos had 
already disappeared while the insignificant Gohier and 
Moulin* were loudly demanding his assistance Josephine 
had been detailed to look after Gohver> and had sent him a 
note urging to him to visit her at eight o clock that niorning 
It was hoped that he would rhen ha-vc been persuaded to 
form one of the escort of generals and prominent people 
who accompanied Napoleon on his ndc to the Tuilenes 
But Gohier, cither scenting danger or being too cxpcnenccd 
a voiuptuarj- to appreciate a rendezvous at such an early 
hour, refused the invitation so that he and MouUns, two 
marionettes whose strings for the moment nobody was 
conccfficd to pull, were left jmpotenfly ge?ticubiing m the 
Luxtmboutg’, and appealing to Bams for assistance, who 
sent, for an answer, that he was stiU in Kis bath 

Thdfcse Tatlien came to sec him in the course of the 
morning, cheerful, confident, and beautiful zs e\er, so did 
the financier, Ouvrard, who, although he did not mention 
the fact, had already promised pecuniary assistance to the 
contrivers of the coup d'etat The table was, as usual, laid 
for thirty, such was the scale on which the Director enter 
bmved, but no other guests arrived that morning and Barras 
and Ouvrard were sitting down at one end of the long 
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table to a melancholy meal wheh'^Bruix and Talleyrand -^'ere • 

announced. ' ■ - ^ , 

Barras had wits enough to appreciate the situation, and • 
when what was required of him had been explained he'did .• ^ 
not take long to persuade. Perhaps he thought himself . . 
fortunate to escape so lightly, he who had sent rn^y^bthers v- 
to, their death. He signed the resignation that had been 
prepared for him and promised to give no further^trouble. . > 
In his memoirs he denies that he received at the. same time 
a substantial sum of money, and suggests that if' there had ! 
been any intention of offering it to him Talleyrand must, 
have retained it for himself. There is no reason to, believe : 
him. He had taken bribes all his life and had seMom' had^ , 
anything more valuable to sell than was his acquiescerice- - 
upon this occasion. He left Paris immediately for' hiS:', ; 
country seat, A troop of cavalry was sent with him to prq^ 
tcct him on his journey and to make sure that- he did not ■' 
.return, - . ■ . 

■ ^ ^ • 

So far all had gone well. The Council, in -which. Siey^s ' ■ 
.could command a majority, had met early the same morning, '' 
having been, summoned by a special message' which, had ■ 
failed to reach some sixty members of whose support the : 
conspirators \yere uncertain. Those who obeyed the sum- > ■ 
mons had been informed that the Jacobins had set oh foot a - ‘ 

- dangerous plot to overthrow the -Republic, and .thatrtherc- ' 
fore, in accordance with -the po-wers entrusted to it, by;die , ; . 
Gonstitutionf the Council decreed that both Ghambets'should . , 
meet on theTollp-wing day.at St.' .Cloud,, where they would be,. .-' 
removed.from the menace of force' which the Jacobins;mjght , 
•,exercise-in:the:cap'ital.-'. •' 

^ The Assehibly met later in the day. . They were taken by 
-surprise. -The decree p^ed-- by - Goundl Was epmr . . 
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inunlcated to them, andbftforc they had had tjjnc tocohstder 
it the sitting was adjourned until the norrovr by the 
President, louden Bonaparte. 

On the ibUowing day the scene changed to St. Cloud, 
Talleyrand drove down there in the morning accompanied 
by the Rocdcrers, father and son, and by ries llcnaudcs, who 
had been Vicar-Gcncral when he was Bishop of Autun, and 
w'ho remained hii devoted secretary and friend all his life. 
They had arranged for a house to be placed at their dis- 
posal, and there a continual stream of messengers kept them 
informed of every incident that took place on that eventful 
day. 

There they learnt how Bonaparte had appeared m the 
Council, how he had failed completely m his attempt to 
address them, and had done far more hirm than good to his 
cause. Then came the news that he had entered the As- 
sembly, where he had been greeted with cries of ‘Down 
with the tyrant,’ that some of the deputies had laid violent 
hands upon him, and that he had been rescued by his 
grenadiers. Next it was reported that the Assembly was 
outlawing him. That terrible cry of 'Hort la hiV had sent 
Robespierre, the dictator, to his doom. When this news 
reached him, Talleyrand turned at once to Montrond and 
told him to go and inform Bonaparte. Montrond found him 
with Siey^ and Roger Ducos, When he heard that he was 
being outlawed, Bonaparte, who had never shown emotion 
in battle, turned pale, whereas the timid Si^’is, the man of 
peace, remained calm and said fimilyi Tf they seek to out- 
law you they are outlaws themselves.' Stirred to action 
Bonaparte then met the cry of ia ioii* with the only 
effective rejaindcr--*yf«* armesV 

But there was further hesitation and further delay. It 
was not until Lucien, who was £ghting nobly for his brother 
within the Assembly, sent a message that something must 
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be done immediately, tliat Napolcon. was spurred, .first to • 
send in his soldiers to ‘rescue! Lucien, although Lucien' was' ■ 
in no danger, and then,-fortified by. the presence of Lucien ' 
who, as President of the Assembly, lent a shadow of legality " 
to the deed, to allow Murat to charge into the Chamber at 
the head of a column, .and to disperse the terrified' deputies 
at the point of the baj’onet. - Through doors and windows . 
and every available exit they vanished into, the-' deepening- ; 
shades of night. 

When the information reached TallejTrand he turned to. 
Roederer and said: *We must dine,’ and he took them j the-.- 
two Roederers and Montrond, to dine with a certain-Madame 
Simons who was living in a small housc'at Meuddh.:; WitH 
his usual foresight he had arranged beforehand-to 'spend the'. 
evening of the coup d’etat as agreeably as possibley-.arid.;,'’' 
their hostess w'as expecting them. She had bcen'ahjac’tjress 
and a favourite of Barras and had subsequently', niafriW'y ;;; 
wealthy carriage-builder from Brussels. 
been present at the wedding and had signed the register.' ; ; / 
• It was a pleasant little dinner that they enjoyed ^at.' r 
evening while the republican legislators were. ,wandermg , 
-disconsolately in the , forest of St. Cloud. , But ; Montrond, : , 

. who -had seen Napoleon turn pa,le that ^ay, ^kept 'repeating; 
at every pause in the conversation: ‘That was not correct,. 

• General Bonaparte,- that was not correct.’ 
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It was the opinion of the Duke de BrogUe that the four 
years of the Consulate formed one of the fno most glonous 
periods of French histor), the reign of Henn i\ being the 
other Thev were certninly the happiest years of Napoleon^s 
life He used to sing at hi$ work in those dajs, and sing 
very bidljt according to his old schoolfellow and private 
secretary, Bourncnne Hw %voTk was the reconstruction of 
France and the pacification of Europe 
He was $ttU joung, cnl) thirty years of age, ignorant, 
anoaous to learn, and not ashamed to be taught The wisest 
and the best hked of his tutors v.*as Talleyrand ‘He was 
alwajs pleased to see Monsieur de lallcjraod/ wntes 
Bourncnne, and adds 'I have frequently been present at 
this great statesman's conferences with Napoleon, and I 
can declare that 1 never saw him flatter his dreams of am- 
bition, but, on the contrary, he always endeavoured to make 
him sensible of hiS true interests ' 

TaBc)Tand did not share Napoleon's fondness for work. 
Naturally laay he pretended to be lazier than he was and 
made % pnnaplc of never performing any task himself that 
tould possibly be delegated to another Jf a despatch was to 
be wntten, or a memorandum drav.n up, he would hastily 
set dovsTi in an almost illegible handwriting all that he 
wished it to contain without paying any attention to form 
or order One of hts subordinates, and the pnncipal ones 
119 
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had worked with him so long that they could Interpret his 
mind as well as decipher his handwriting, would then 
reduce these rough notes to the correct diplomatic shape and 
return it to the chief, who would make numerous corrections, 
and it would then, perhaps, be discussed at length between 
the two before the document received its final form. There 
is a story how, upon one occasion, the head of one of the 
departments of the Ministry asked the Minister to write a 
letter in his own hand, as the recipient was a ruling prince 
of Germany — ‘Must I write it myself?’ he pleaded. ‘Yes, 
to an Elector.* ‘But to write and compose at the same time 
is really to6 much. So I will write but you must dictate It.’ 

This love of idleness, partly natural and partly alFected, 
he was prepared to defend as the wisest policy for a diplo- 
matist. He discouraged excessive zeal even in his sub- 
ordinates, and when he relinquished the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs he said, presenting the permanent officials to his 
successor: ‘You will find them loyal, intelligent, "accurate, 
and punctual, but, thanks to my training, not at all zealous.’ 
As M. de Champagny evinced some surprise, he continued, 
affecting a most serious manner: ‘Yes, except for a few of 
the junior clerks who, I am afraid, close up their envelopes 
with a certain amount of precipitation, every one here main- 
tains the greatest calm; hurry and bustle are unknown.’ 

This deliberate manner of conducting business was really 
of service to Napoleon, who, working with lightning rapidity 
himself, was often glad to find that instructions which he 
had given with too little consideration had not been acted 
upon several days later, when he was already prepared to 
cancel them. 


2 

It is one of the ironies of history that the main reason for 
the popularity of Napoleon’s iKurpation of power Tm the 
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conviction in the minds of the people that he would bring 
them the blessing they most desired, a permanent peace- 
Tallc)T:and, a consistent lovet of peace, contributed more 
thin any other statesman during these early years, when he 
was working in complete hannony with his master, towards 
the task of pacification both at home and abroad. It was he 
who smoothed down rdations between Napoleon and 
Siej'ds, which became after the coup d'dtat as acrimonious 
as they had been before, and which narrowly escaped leading 
to open conflict when Stey^ realised that, whatever in- 
genious and intricate shape he might devise for the Con- 
stitution, Napoleon was determined that there should be 
only one voice in the government of the country. 

It was Talle)Tand also who brought Napoleon into touch 
with emissaries of the Bourbon princes, who were stiU 
uncertain as to whether the victorious General was to prove 
a Cromwell or a Monk. Hyde de Neuville, who, at the risk 
of his life, ms at this time hiding in Paris, was enabled 
through the agency of Talleyrand to obuin an interview 
with Napoleon. So great was the secrecy which it was 
considered necessary to observe, that Talleyrand arranged 
that Hyde should await him at a corner of the Place Ven- 
d6me, where he picked him up in bis carriage and drove him 
to the Luxembourg. On the way he did not miss the 
opportunity of impressing upon the Royalist his own 
friendliness towards the Bourbons, and especially his 
affection for the Count d’Artois. He did not, however, 
encourage the supporters of Louis xviii to hope for any 
early developments in their favour. Questioned as to what 
was about to happen he replied: ’Nobody knows the secret 
of the future/ Questioned as to Bonaparte, he said: Tf ho 
lasts a year, he will go far/ 

nothing. Napoleon had not the slightest intention of play- 
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ing the part designed for him. by the Bourbons,- and had “ 
only consented to receive Uicir representatives in the Hope 
of eifecting a speedy and peaceful settlement of- the dvil 
strife that sdll persisted' in the -west' of - France,' This -he 
subsequently accomplished by taking the necessary military^^ 
measures and by supporting them with a policy that com-' 
bined firmness, conciliation, and -duplicity. ' 

Having thus disposed of his open . enemies in the fields of 
La Vendee, the First Consul had to turn his attention -to the 
more formidable antagonists who awaited him under, 
various disguises in the streets of the capital. .. Like ' ■ 
Directory before him, he found himself between two fir^, -/ 
and the clue to the history of the Consular period . is; the' 
alternating apprehension with which he regarded the datigers : 
that threatened him from the Royalists upon the one hand ’ 
and A-om the Jacobins upon the other. His sympathies Vere: 
with the former. Indeed there was little to which be objected,' - 
in the Royalists except their attachment to the Bourbons. 
For the Revolutionaries upon the other hand~frorn>;the--, 
loftiest idealist of 1789 to the most bloodstained Terrorist V 
of 1794— he had nothing but detestation and contempt; ‘ 
These sentiments inclined him;, at first, to -the-.view-that he\ 
had jilost .to fear from those whoniihe most disliked, •whereasi’ -: 
-in reality, the Royalists constituted by far the greater menace; . , 
appealing as they did to a largcr.number.of.people in the., 
country, and supported as they were by the w&alth and sha.. . 
■power of Great ^Britain. 

The new Constitution. consisted of three Cohsulsj it being; , 
the duty .of the Second and Third to do dittle more- than ;;; 
• supply the;- First with, information ..and advice. '.-Napoleon' ' 
had appointed his two. assistants with 'his customary/dis-', ’ 
crimination and had not only secured-'-two cqUeagues upon ‘ 
whose loyalty- he could .rely, but had/so.selectedjthem : 

while the Second Consul, Oimbac^res, seeiped :to :prowde a V 
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pledge of his fidelity to the pTinciples of the ReioluUon, 
the Third Consul, Lebrun, who was noted for leanings 
tow acds the Right, gav e ground for hope to those v. ho desired 
jt thit the Government would cv^tyally proceed in that 
direction Rut neither Cantbacerfes nor Lebrun was to play 
an important part in the events that followed Among the 
Ministers there were onl) two,ifwc except Lucien Bonaparte, 
who was shortljr afterwards dismissed, who had the char- 
atltT Or the ability to become mote ih'vtv mere tools m the 
hands of their master The divergent tendencies m French 
politics were more effectively represented by these two 
Ministers than thej were by the two Consuls Tnllcyrand, 
who became immediately Minister for Foreign Affairs, was 
still a :^ard seigneur m this world of panrwv/, and had 
retained not only the dne manners of the old Court but 
also most of his associations and friendships with the 
proudest families of the aristocracy, whereas louchi, the 
new Minister of Police, the regicide, the organiser of 
massacre on the largest scale, from whom the underworld 
of Pans could hold no secrets, remained as the representative 
of the Jacobins, and as one who was too deeply implicated 
m their enmes ever, as u then seemed, to hope for for- 
giveness from the Bourbons 

The two Ministers presented a remarkable contrast— 
Tallej rand, suave and courteous, as exquisite in dress as m 
conversation, restrained in both, and conquering by charm 
even hjs Enemies, Touchi, brutal in manner, foul mouthed 
m company, ill dressed, ill washed, with an unprepossessing 
appearance which his reputation rendered sinister Talley- 
rand, the ex bishop, living openly wth a beautiful mist’^s, 
Fouebi, the ex-Tcrronst, a tender father of a family and 
faithful husband of an ugly wife. For Talleyrand the word 
politics meant the settlement of dynastic or international 
problems discussed m a bail-room or across a dinner fable, 
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for.Fouchd the same word me^t street corner assassinationj 
planned by masked conspirators in dark cellars. Each had ■ 
a shrewd appreciation of the other’s qualities, and when, it; 
suited them they would work- togethetj but they could never 
be friends. It was Talleyrand who had advised -Siey^ ' to • 
secure the assistance of Fouche, and the latter: had played i- 
a somewhat equivocal r61e in the events of Brumaire,-- but • 
had hastened to the assistance of the victors as soon' as, -he : 
was certain who they were. But now FoucJie w;as' alarmed 
at the turn events were taking and the natural' antipa,thy 
between the tw'o men was increased by the different policies 
that they pursued, 

Napoleon was anxious to assist the return to France, and , 
to secure the support, of the old nobility. Public policy, and 
personal predilection urged him in the, same direction; ■ It 
was part of his design to reconcile the old France, with „.the, 
new, it was part of his vanity to delight in the inclusion; 
^ongst his courtiers of the greatest names that -decorate • 
the pages of .French history. Here Talleyrand could prove' 
of - invaluable assistance, and at the costly ' and elegant 
entertainments that he provided Bonaparte, met -for the ' 
first'time. such ihembers of the aristocracy.asFad -femaihed : 
in France or had ventured to return; - ^ ' ' ■ ' • ' 

. Talleyrand, who believed always in monarchici^- govern- .. 
ment,,;did nothing to discourage Napoleon, froni' the goa^ 

■ towards which he was manifestly directed; He ^suggested , 
that in , view of the importance ; and the urgency , of the 
. affairs dealt with in his department ^dof the'de'sirabilify of; 
maintaining-: secrecy- he should make his reports to' the First, ^ 
Consul only and not .bc ; compelled, as were , the other 
Ministers, .to consult -with; all 'the three; Such a proposal, 
which enhanced Bonaparte’s predominance^ not unnaturally 
-receivedvhis warm appro-roU. • -V 

•f I.ater, when the : First Consul’s brother-in-law, Leclerc,- 
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dscd of fever in the West indies, Talleyrand persuaded the 
reprcscnbitives of foreign Poircrs in Paris to appear at (he 
Consular Court In mourning, an honour never accorded to 
any save rcj-al personages. Napoleon was deeply touched, 
and the letters which Talleyrand addressed to Kim at this 
period, couched in terms almost of adoration, provide 
interesting evidence as to the amount of flattery which a 
'great man will glndly swallow. For wc may be certain that 
such a feast would not have been provided if the donor had 
not felt confident that it would be thankfully received. 


3 

fn June of iSoothe victory of Marengo further tightened 
and strengthened the hold of Napoleon upon France. There 
is a story, for which little solid evidence can be pro- 
duced, that while Napoleon was absent u{>on this campaign 
Talleyrand entered into a plot with Fouchi, Sieyils, and 
others, for eiTccting a coup dVtat If he met v.dth defeat, and 
either rc-cstabliahing the Directory or setting up the Duke 
of Orleans as king. That Talleyrand and Fouchd were at 
this time working together is improbable, but we need have 
little doubt that they both lad some plan in readiness for 
the situation which would have ansen had Conaparte's 
prestige been destroyed by defeat, or had he shared the fate 
of Dcs-aix, the true victor of Marengo, who perished in the 
hour of victor)*. 

The battle of Marengo was followed by negotiations for 
^ peace Vidth Austria in which Talleyrand played the principal 
part, and which he brought to a successful conclusion in 
ihe following year. The Treaty of Lunfviljc was admittedly 
a great diplomatic success for France, greater even than 
was wawLcited, by Kec ttvaedat t.nampbs% She gained the left 
bank of the Rhine and Cernfories beyond it as her eastern 
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frontier. Belgium and Luxembourg were acknowledged to 
be part of France. She was left in possession of Piedmont, 
with the Cisalpine Republic and Liguria under her pro- 
tection, and the King of Naples was compelled to maintain 
a French garrison at Taranto. 

Lately France had been opposed by nearly the whole of 
Europe, now, with her dominions more widely extended 
than at any period throughout her history, she saw all her 
enemies, save only one, defeated. There is little wonder If 
the heads of most Frenchmen were inflamed by success so 
dazzling, but that of the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
remained cool. To Ouvrard, the great financier, he observed: 
‘I am well aware what the First Consul ought to do in his 
own interest and also in that of the peace of France and of 
Europe. Two roads are open to him — the federal system which 
leaves each ruler, after his defeat, still master in his own 
territory on conditions favourable to the victor , . . but on 
the other hand does he intend to unite and to incorporate? 
If so he will enter on a course to which there is no end,’ 
We know which road Napoleon took and whither it 
led him. 

Among the less important conditions of the Treaty of 
Luneville was a clause which gave France the right to take 
part in fixing the indemnities to be granted to the various 
German princes whose territory had been forfeited. The 
duty naturally fell to Talleyrand’s department and proved 
the source of enormous increase in his wealth as he did not 
scruple to accept bribes and commissions from all who were 
interested in the large sums of money that were at stake. 


4 

Meanwhile another treaty was in process of conclusion, 
and one that affected Talleyrand in his private as well as in 
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his public capacity. Napoleon may not have believed m 
God, but he certainly believed in the desirability of religion, 
and, while his outlook was naturally Erastian, he was 
anidous from the first to restore normal relations with the 
Papacy. That hU Minister for Eorcign AiTwrs should be 
'an excommunicated priest he regretted, and that he should 
be living in open sin with a notorious lady outraged his 
profound respect for convention. He was dctermincti that 
his Court should be respectable, and when Th^rise Tallien 
appeared at the opera as Diana the Pluntrcss in nothing but 
a tiger skin, he had it conveyed to her that mythological 
fancy dress was no longer fashionable. So that when he 
learnt that the wives of Ambassadors were reluctant to 
pay their respects to Madame Grand at the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs he felt that the time had come for him to 
put an end to the scandal, and that the negotiations which 
were being conducted with the Vatican ofiered a suitable 
opportunity. 

His fint suggestion was that Talleyrand should resume 
the episcopal robes that he had doffed with so very little 
wremony, or that he should exchange them for the marc 
impressive apparel of a cardinal. But to this proposal 
Talleyrand replied with an uncompromising negative. He 
had never wanted to be a priest, he had been thankful to 
escape from the priesthood, he had never regretted that 
action, and he would not re-enter a profession for which he 
was honest enough to admit that he was utterly unfitted. 

Thwarted in One direction Napoleon turned to another. 
If Talleyrand refused to be a cardinal he must at least dis- 
miss his mistress, or if he refused to dismiss her he must 
make her his wife. To the objection that a married pnest 
was impossible and a married bishop unthinkable he replied 
iAaf tfre Cotirc cf Ramt coutkf cfo anything', and tAar, w'infe 
they were negotiating a settlement upon which the fate of 
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millions of the faithful dependefd, they could surely.'sltp iri a ' 
clause to' make things comfortable for Madanie , Grand; 

Even before NapoIeon*s intervention , Talleyrand had' 
independently been pressing the. Vatican for pennissibh to- 
forgo his vows of celibacy, with the intentibnji-it. was 
rumoured, of marrying not . Madame Grand , but another ; 
lady to whom he was also attached at the time. The papal • ' 
diplomatists were anxious to do everything in their power to ‘ 
placate him in order to secure the conclusion of the Cdn^. 
cordat; some things, ho'wever, were beyond their power^ > 
and the Church’s blessing on a bishop’s marriage, was bne , 
of them. In vain did Talleyrand ransack history . for the 
production of precedents. A Haw was found by the experts 
of the Vatican in every case, even in that of Caesar Borgia, 
who was one of the reverend prelates cited by Talleyrand to 
support his argument. Permission was accorded for .his 
secularisation but with regard to his marriage the -Church 
was adamant 

- It is therefore the more surprising that Talleyrand. should, 
in- this matter, have bowed to the authority of Napoleon or 
surrendered to the blandishments of Madame Grand.. A 
misalliance is more shocking to a Frenchman than,. to an' 
Englishman, and Talleyrand was very French, in his, ap- 
preciation; of the importance.of family, and in his insistence 
upon outward correctness of behaviour., Madame Grand • 
was not only of low -origin, but the folly of her cohyersatibn - .i 
- m .socie^ was a perpetual reminder of, it. She. was no longer:;, 
young, ..he had already been-'living with \her -for four years, 
and had not always been faithful, and yet in September , 1862 ^ 
he settled a fortune, on her,, and they ■were, publicly., mamed 
both according to the cbdl law and in church. The proud- , 
descendant oif one of the oldest families, of France conferred 
his mame upon -one who, to -the khowledge;.of all, had; been 
little better than a woman .of .the town^-and -an -ex-bishop 
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Tvas joined in holy roatrimony to a married nvoman n ho had 
not e\cn obtained a legal divorce from her first husband. 

It is not surprising that hts cxmCemporarics, as much 
astonished as wc can be by TallcyraTid's action, and at a loss 
to find the cause of it, were driven to the surmise that 
Madame Grand must be in possession of some seem of 
^hich Talleyrand could not afibrd to risk the daseoveiy. 
That so astute a man, who was never oumftted by the best 
brains of the age, should have allowed htmsclf to be black- 
mailed by a silly tvoman is more than improbable Far 
easier is it to suppose that, naturally indolent and easy 
going, accustomed to the presence of fus still beautiful and. 
good-natured mistress, contemptuous of religion and of 
public opinion, he found it difficult to resist pressure brought 
to bear upon him from more than one quarter, and coft'- 
sented for the sake of peace and quietness (o go through a 
ceremony that had for him no significance. 

S 

One of the first diplomatic docu.menta for which Talley- 
rand was responstblc after his return to the Mmistr} for 
Foreign Affairs in 1799 ^ ^ England convening 

the desire of the First Consul for the termination of hos- 
tilities between the two countries. The British Government 
returned a haughty and foolish reply to the effect that the 
best guarantee that France could give ofher desire for peace 
was the immednte recall of her legitimate monarch. For 
the Ministers of George tit to preach the doctrine of 
legitimacy while the legitimate grandson of James ri stdl 
h^ an wile in Rome, was to lay themselves open to the 
charge of insincerity or of remarkably short mernorica. It 
is such actions that have caused Englishmen to be su^pecied 
by foreigners of cant and Hjpoensy. Talleyrand iras not 
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slow to remind the English Cabinet of the true nature of c 
their master’s claim to the throne. 

So the war dragged on, and,- after the conclusion of peace - 
with Austria, Napoleon was about to- concentrate ,^ 1 ; his ' ‘ 
forces upon the destruction of England when. twp:events.':; 
occurred which caused. him to change his niindi^' . ;^ 

The most favourable feature of the situation, -sb.far W. 
the .struggle with England' was concerned, was the. recent- v 
conclusion of an agreement between Russia, Prussia,'and :the 
Scandinavian Powers which under the guise .of, armed 
neutrality effectually closed the ports of northern . Europe ^ 
to British shipping and practically rendered the -states in . ; 
question the allies of Napoleon. But the unstable polity of . ; 
Russia depended upon the whims of a mad autocrat who - 
had been led by judicious flattery into a kind of hero worship 
for the First Consul, On the night of 22nd March- 1801 a';; 
palace revolution put an end to the Czar Paul and to^h^s;;! 
policy. Alexander, his successor, had, at present, no admira-,,; 
tion for Napoleon, and was determined to improve his 
relations with England. A few days later Nelson defeated . 
the-Danish fleet at Copenhagen, and the English were once, 
more masters of the Baltic. . ' • , - v’ ; . 

, „;N%poleon was -therefore compelled to revise: his projects;, 
and the altered, conditions of Europe lent -weight to TalJeyr ; 

, rand’s :,advbcacy of the. negotiation of peace with Englimd. 
There also an important event had taken place in the month, ;■ 

; of March, ' namely the resignation of Pitt after neatly twenty , ; 
/. years of: office. But while .the' Czar Paul still lived, while / . 
.Pitt- was still ■;Prime Minister, and before -.Nelson Had sailed-,/ 
- ‘;for the ;Nof^, Talleyrand had;taken , die first step .tp-wards • . 
-J^peaqe by;;despatyhmg, .in Janua:ry, -the-faithful Montroiid to : ' 
./England,-. It' t^aV.possible in those days, while a:\var was:: 

.proceeding,- for ah .eri-yoy df-onc.-belligerent -to be. hospitably ;. 

,. receivcid in' the Capital , of another, and. Ve beau 
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whoiSpoVe English vrt\\ ’ris always a popular figure in 
London society—' Who the devil is this Montrondf" asked 
the Duke of York. ‘They say/ somebody replied, 'that he 
is the most agreeable scoundrel and the greatest roui in 
France.’ 'Really/ said the Duke, ‘Uien we must immediately 
ask Mm to dinner/ 

Montrond had no doubt kept Talleyrand svcll infortned 
of every development in English politics, and he was aware 
that Addington, the new Prime Minister, and Erawkesbury, 
the new Foreign Secretary, would prove verj' much caster 
to deal with than Mr, Pitt. In fact the principal difficulty 
that Talleyrand and Ws diplomatic representatives en- 
countered in concluding a satisfactory treaty for France 
came xatKer from the intransigence of Napoleon than from 
any obstinacy on the part of the English Government. The 
latter Indeed were willing to relinquish nearly all the con- 
quests of the last ten years. The Cape of Good Hopc^ 
Demcrara, and Surinam went back to the Dutch; Spain 
recovered Minorca; Martinique and Guadeloupe were 
returned to France; and Malta Vp-as to be restored to the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem. Ceylon and Trinidad 
were all that remained and, if it had not been for the insist- 
ence of Talleyrand, Napoleon would have allowed negotia- 
tions to break down rather than allow the English to retain 
possession of the Island of Tnnidad. 

The preliminaries of peace were signed m I^ondon in 
October rSoi and both in London and Paris the ncTR’S was 
received with acclamation. The salvos of cannon that con- 
veyed the announcement to the people of Paris «'erc the 
first intimation which Talleyrand received that the prclimirr- 
aries had been signed, for the couriers had gone direct to 
the First Consul, who had not troubled to send a persona! 

Jto -Kt« J\'Iin.uuer jGv -AiLics. Tkllqvrand 

tns annoyed, and had bis revenge a few months later when 
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the final treaty; was concluded at Amiens. On. this occasion 
he was the first to - be informed and ' appeared - -before 
Napoleon one morning with the customary bundle of papers • 
that contained the business of the day. It was only; ^er 
all the routine w'ork had been disposed of that, he -finally . 
produced one remaining document and nonchalantly oh- 
served: ‘Here is something that wdll please you; It is the 
Treaty of Amiens, which has been signed.',; ‘VYhy didn’t - 
you tell me at once?’ demanded Napoleon iri astonishment. 
‘Because I knew that if I did,' calmly replied ■Talleyrand; • 
‘you would not have attended to any other business this 
morning,' 

6 

Among the many English people who availed .themselves 
of the Peace of Amiens to pay a long-desired visit ^to.'Paria-; 
came Charles Fox, bringing with him the lady he' ha^ 
recently married. Resembling Talleyrand in ‘his Ibye of ; 
pleasure and passion for gambling, he had also acted like /,. 
' him in marrying his mistress, and indeed the career of Bet .< 
Armistcad' had been e\'en less conventional and' more ; 
uribhishingly professional than that of Gatherine ^Wprl^el; 
'So much was this' the case that Lady Bessboroiigh, who was : 

- also ih '.Pans at the time, was surprised that'’'Madame de,;’^-' 
' Talleyrand should consent to receive Mrs, 'Fox and to ipay;; 

- her, as Was said, great attention,"' ■ " .'T ■ ' - • 

, . Lady Bessborough herself was careful whom she-'risited; / 

•^though care for the Conventions -was not. the distinguishing y 
' mark of, her. career. T-will. not visit:Madame Cabaiims,’-she; 
writes -to Granville. Leyeson Gower,' referring to Madame • 
Talhcn; ‘though -I hope tb .Jeff -her to-morrow.- ; Your ‘natural 
: . sense .'of justice makes ybii place^'Madame Talleyrand ih the. - 
same line, but pdwef and 'marriage make, so great'a-difFerencc . 
: here that not visiting the'la^r ttouH be reckoned a ridicule.’ ; 
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In another letter she de«cnbes a dmner-party at the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs *[ never saw an'i'ching scr 
magnificent — the apartments beautiful, all perfumed with 
frankincense («/tf jfnr tEve^ug) and as soon as seven^- 
eight people (of which the company consisted) sat down, an 
immense glass at the end of the room slid awa^ by degrees, 
and soft and beautiful music began to play in the midst of 
the Jingle of glasses and vaisscUe The dinner %va5, \ bcheve, 
excellent but from some awkwardness in the arrangement 
jt was very difficult to get an)thing to cat Madame Talley- 
rand IS like the Duchess of Cumberland and perfectly 
justifies the reason he gave for marrying her 
mpwttltfnx de la hitae ’* 

To Lady Ecssborough, most charming of correspondents, 
we o'«c also an account of a conversation between Fox and 
Tallc)rand She was an intimate fnend of Fox and he no 
doubt repeated it to her soon after it had taJen place 
Talleyrand ‘asked him if he appro\cd of the peace Mr 
Fox said he liked peace better than war, but that he could 
not conceive a worse than what we had made Talleyrand 
told him It was lucky for I ranee that England gave 'Way, 
for that Bonaparte had declared repeatedly that he must 
have given up tlic chief points in dispute had they been 
persisted in . . This is a secret and moreover very possibly 
not true as Talleyrand is, I believe, a great fiounshcr * 

Fox and Lady Bessborough were Whigs and would no: 
have approved of any treaty concluded b) Addington's 
Government, but the Peace of Amiens certainly was a very 
good one for France and a very bad one for Fngland 
Lord Comwallis who signed u on behalf of the latter country 
vras the same who, twenty-oac years earlier, had been com- 
pelled to capitulate to the Americans at “Yorktovirn A man 
of ability and high charactti, he setTned destined to do his 
tfJUntry barm and he was even less capable of negotiating 
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with Talleyrand than he had been of lighting against 
Washington. In return for all that England gave up she 
received no commercial advantages, her merchants continued 
to be treated in France as alien enemies, nor had she any 
guarantee that Napoleon would set a limit to his ambitious 
schemes on the continent of Europe. Talleyrand, preferring 
always permanent peace to temporary triumph, said that he 
would rather have made a treaty far more favourable to 
England if it had but borne the signature of Pitt or Fox 
instead of that of Addington. He was right. Neither the 
Treaty of Amiens nor the premiership of Addington was 
destined to last for many months. 

Nevertheless, as a Frenchman and a faithful Minister of 
the First Consul, Talleyrand had every reason to be proud of 
his work. In the short space of two years France had been 
raised from humiliation to supremacy. Victory abroad had 
produced peace, clemency at home had silenced discord* 
If Napoleon had at this moment been capable of moderating 
his thirst for dominion the history of the world would have 
been altered, Talleyrand knew it and strove in vain to 
influence his master. Napoleon was bent upon incorporat- 
ing Piedmont in France, Talleyrand was anxious to restore 
it* to its legitimate ruler. He went so far as to warn the 
British Ambassador of Napoleon’s projects and the femous 
scene at which Napoleon insulted Lord Whitworth before 
the w'hole diplomatic corps was partly due, as he himself 
admitted, to the irritation that he was feeling as the result 
of Talleyrand’s representations, ' ^ ' 

There is no reason to doubt Talleyrand’s own assertions 
with regard to the line that he adopted at this time. His 
conviction as to the desirability of peace, and above all of 
peace between France and England, never altered. He was 
not afraid of Napoleon, his personality was not dominated 
as were those of the other Ministers, he had a clear vision 
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of the policy thatTcould be best for France, he saw plainly 
'tthlthcr T^apoleon*s ambiuon was driving hisn, and all 
■^contemporary evidence agrees that his influence was exerted 
against die resumption of war. 

He failed, and it is easy to say that having Failed he should 
have resigned his office. But tt vrould indeed have shown 
an attachment to principle amounting to pedantry volun- 
tarily to have quitted NapoI«)n's service in that splendid, 
and still unclouded, dawn of his achievement. No useful 
purpose Would have been served by resignation. X.css com- 
petent hands and a more aubscrvieni bram would have been 
set to grapple with the task, and the young autocrat would 
have been deprived of the ablest councillor chat he pos- 
sessed, and the one best qualified to act as a brake upon his 
headlong progress. In May 1803, fourteen months after 
the signature of the Treaty of Amiens, war between England 
and France broke out again. 

in the summer of this year Napoleon undertook a tour 
of northern France and Belgium. Tallcjrand with whom, at 
this period, he was in continual consultation accompanied 
him, and it was during this journey that he laid the basis of a 
lasting friendship with Madame dc R^musat. Although 
Bonaparte bore still no higher title than that of First Consul 
and although there was no place in the Constitution for his 
wife, already he was beginning to put on all the trappings of 
royally and was glad <0 find in Madame dc Rdmusat a 
member of the aristocracy who was content to act as lady- 
in-waiting to Josephine. 

Madame dc R^musat, hkc Madame de !a Tour du Pm, 
was 2 good woman who, sUrting with prejudices against 
Talleyrand, found U impossible to resist his charm. ’The 
elegance of his manners was such a contrast with the 
rough ways of the soldiew by whom I was surrounded. He 
maintained always amidst them the unmistakable appear- 
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ance of a ^and seipieur. The contempt of his silence was 
impressive. . , . More artihckl than anybody, he was able 
to build up a natural character out of a thousand affectations. 
He retained them in every situation as though they had 
become his real nature. His way of always treating serious 
subjects frivolously was of great assistance to him. , . . 

‘One of the first things that struck me when I talked 
with him a little was his complete lack of any illusion or of 
any enthusiasm regarding what was taking place around 
us.’ All others, both the soldiere and the politicians, 'Cven 
her husband, who had accepted a post at Court, were duly 
impressed by the great events that every day produced, and 
she herself was deeply moved by them. 'The calm and the 
indifference of M. de Talleyrand disconcerted me. “Good 
heavens,” I dared to say to him one day, “how can you bear 
to live and to act without receiving any emotion from what 
is happening, nor from your actions.^” “Ah, how young 
you are, and how much a woman” {Ah que vous Stes 
jeune et que vous ties femme\ he replied,' and then he 
began to make fun of me as of everything else. His raillery 
hurt me but made me smile and I was angry with myself 
for being amused by his jokes and for allowing my vanity 
at being able to appreciate his wit to lessen my dislike for 
the coldness of his heart. Indeed, I did not yet know him, 
and it was only later, when I lost that feeling of shyness 
which overcomes every one who meets him for the first time, 
that I was able to observe the curious mixture of which his 
character is composed.’ 


7 

The gradual assumption of supreme power by the First 
Consul during the five yearn of the Consulate did not pass 
entirely without protest on the part of people who still 
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believed. In some of the principles of the Uevolution, 
Benjamin Constant was one of those who had thought that 
under the pcxr regime parliamentary privileges would be 
tolerated and that freedom of speech would be permitted 
in the Senate, the Tribunate, and the Legislature. He was 
soon undeceived. On the evening after the first deebmation 
in which he had dared to make open allusion to the autocratic 
tendencies of Bonaparte, it so happened that his faithful 
friend, Madame de StaCi, was giving a dinner-party with 
the object, no doubt, of collecting congratulations upon 
Benjamin Constant’s eloquence. Unfortunately, however, it 
so happened that all her guests, and Talleyrand, who owed so 
much to her, among them, were prevented at the bstmoment 
from accepdog the invitation. The age of oratory was over. 

Republicanism thus driven underground is lost sight of, 
and it is difficult to say whether it remamed as formidable 
as Napoleon affected to think it. Fouchd, as Minister of 
Police, dealt with the Jacobins rather as professional rat 
destroyen are said to deal vdth their quarry, sacrificing a 
certain number from time to time in order to satisfy their 
clients, but leaving a suiHcicnt stock to render their further 
services necessary. Fouchd knew the Jacobins and did not 
fear them. When popular clamour or the First Consul's 
suspicions demanded a vicUm Fouch^ would select one, or 
sevenK of whom for some private reason he did not approve. 
When a serious attempt tvas made upon Bonaparte's life by 
the explosion of an infernal machine, Fouchd knew that the 
plot had been hatched and carried out by Royalists but 
public outcry led by Bonaparte himself denounced the 
Jacobins and, since Fouebi’s own position was in danger 
and he could not for the moment by his hands upon the 
teal criminals, he drew up a list of a hundred and thirty 
Jacobins, who were sentenced to deportation. Talleyrand 
and the other enemies of Fouchtf made the most of the 
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incident to -secure his downfalli accusing-him-of complicity • 
with his former alliesj- but their : case was considerably 
'weakened when he succeeded, in producing: the actual' 
culprits, who proved, as he had asserted, to be Royalists. - ■ 

He was less successful in the -following- year dn clearing ' 
himself of suspicion of being involved in a^more formidable : ’ 
but less developed conspiracy of which the batkgrbund^i^ ; 
the army and the figure-head no less a' person 
Bernadotte. Talleyrand had the satisfaction of •persuadlhg’ . .; 
Napoleon to abolish the post of Minister of Police, -but: 
Fouch^'s disgrace was only partial and he remained on •. 
friendly terms with Napoleon, who appreciated the value of ' 
his knowledge, experience, and advice. 

The successful suppression of both the pretended and the -', 
real conspiracy freed Napoleon from further anxiety .with:. 
regard to the activities both of Jacobins and of moderate . {• 
Republicans. Only then was he gradually and agaihst /his'-. - 
, will compelled to realise that the danger which .'direatened'- f; 
him lay in another quarter. His tenure of the First . Con- ' , 
sulate had been extended for ten years and then fordifej the ; 
stream of former emigrants returning to France continued to , 
flow, ahd few wci:e;.toq proud to take service under the.new ' , ' 
master whose household took on daily a greater reseniblahce . 
to a foyal/cburt. -Two incidents, faoweyer, .occurred about ,/; 
this, time .which opened his eyes to, the insecurityr-of his - ; 
position. . Emboldened by thb ;facility with-.which- he .ap- 
peared to be achieving all his objectsi.and'^ith the founda- 
tion of his dyn^ty. already in sigh^ he caused.the suggestion - 
to be: officially' conveyed 'to, the Bourbons’ that, in.returnrfor-. 

: a very' substanti^. settlement; of their proprietary, claims, in . . 
--France, .they; shodld, renounce ■ th.Cir .rights -to the throne.,: •. 
The reply of :Louis -xviu^W3s’'fif^ dignified, and must have : r 
made Napoleon, feel that ■he ''had- been foolish, to make. the r . : 
proposal .and need never repeat it.;.; 
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At th<5 bcgmtuhg of the }cir *804 the moit formidable 
conspiracy Vihich had yet threatened the Government and 
the life of Napoleon was discovered Moreavi» the victor of 
Hohcnltndcn, ^\as involved Pichcgru, the conqueror of 
Hollanclj was deeply imphcatcd, Georges Cadoudal, the 
Breton peasant, who was the very soul of the Rojahst part>> 
wTtS the moving spirit 

Napoleon's eyes were opened He realised at last that 
however glad the old nobilic) muhl be to return to their 
native countt), hov.cN'cr willingly they mi^ht do lip service 
to the risen star, he could neact- be, cither for them or for 
the peasants of Vendee, the naturd vnd legitimate ruler 
of I ranee, that bctvtcen himsclt and the. Bourbons there 
Vi“ia a guU fired winch diplomac) tould ncacr bridge, and 
that some terrible event which should startle Curopc, was 
required in order to paralyse conspiracy and stifle clis 
affection 


The execution of the Duke of tnghicn is the blackest 
deed in the career of Napoleon It was a political crime of 
the first order which it is impossible to defend Nor can 
Talleyrand be acquitted of some share in the guilt, but 
whether, as alleged bj his enemies, he was the principal 
cnminal, must remain dnubtlul 
The Duke was not only the least blamcwocth') but the 
rrost admirable of the Bourbon princes lie alone, while 
prepared to fight for the righw of his fanul), had refused to 
have am dealings with the conspirators who sought to attain 
their ends by plots and assassination 'ioung, handsome, 
and chivalrous he resembled trorc a hero of romance than s 
pnnee of the nineteenth century At the time of his arrest 
he was ncitncr scheming a£;ainst Napoleon not giving a 
thought to politics but W’as living quietly at Ettenbeim in 
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state Baden, and paying court to a .lady to whom he -was ' ' - 
passionately devoted. He' wais . the son of -the 
Bourbon, grandson of the Prince of -.Condd, and so heir to- - 
the most illustrious name in -France. 

On loth March 1864 Napoleon held: a council at which ' : 
Talleyrand was presehtj where -it .-was .determined to send a/ : ' 
small armed force into the territory of Baden for the'purposi'- ; 
of kidnapping the Duke. During the'night of i4th,;Mafch.? 
this decision was carried out and on .the .afterh66n .df iothv 
March he arrived at the castle of- Vincennes .wh6re two • 
hours earlier his grave had been dug. After a short' .examin'a-. ^ 
tion which cannot be called a trial, he was condemned, ^ and .: ■ 
was shot in the disused moat of the castle at half-past 
the following morning. He behaved with ;the . greatest;. . 
courage and dignity throughout. • - V ' 

Chateaubriand claims, in his memoirs, -to have'-'secn^a";-;! 
letter from Talleyrand to Napoleon, dated- 8th ' .lyiatch, ;;; 
suggesting and’ recommending the arrest :. of, the ' Duke.'.V,, 
Independent and strongly corroboratory . evidehce:ai'-;t6"'the^^ 
existence of this same document is given by - Meney^,-^.:^^^ 
Napoleon's private secretary, through -whose :haiids.-.it- must' 
.have passed. He states that the letteT referred. td.Ja '.con- ,! 
:versation-which had taken place between the.wntef and the, 
First; Consul the day before, that the gist, of it- was .to urge, . . 
that action .should be taken a^inst/ all . the/ ednspifators, 
however highly placed, and that , the ; safety of the ;:State^ • ■ 
, demanded it because the people, . while- content wi.th the u.; 

- existing- (^vernment, were still uncertain whetherBohap^rte ; ; 

- did ndt .intend to play the rdle of .Monk and y^^^ 
Bourbons .to the . throne. The: letter -.went on to' suggest' the 
name of theiofficer to whom the arrest of the Duke. should, . 

,'be entrusted. ' 

■:In • the -year i8i4i after -the downfall- of Napoleon and 
before the arrival- of Idouis- xviii, Talleyrand had; the op- ,, 
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portunity, oF \vbich He availed himself, to destroy such 
documents in the archives of the iWlmistf) for foreign 
AfFairs as might subsequently prove compromising, Both 
Chateaubriand and M^rlc^'A allege that by an overslujht the 
letter In question e»capcd destruction. Yet -we have no 
evidence save theirs that It ever existed or that it was ever 
seen by other eyes, Thej were both bitter enemies of 
Tsdieynnd. 

At the time Napoleon accepted full and sole responsibility 
for the deed. He could not have done otherwise A dictator 
cannot blame others for what is done m his name unless he 
punishes them. Nor can he admit to error. In after years, 
however, he frequently stated in pn^'ate conversation that 
Talleyrand xvas the originator of the idea. JosephinCj 
according to Hortense, had heard him say so, and Roedercr 
gives evidence to the same effect. At St. Helena he repeated 
it, and on one occasion be reproached Talleyrand vith it, in 
public, to his face. Napoleon, of course, could repeat the 
same thing many times vatbout its being true, but there is a 
curious similarity id all the evidence. On each occasion 
Napoleon is represented as saying that he did not even know 
i^ho the Duke of Enghien was, nor svhtre he svas liring, 
until Talleyrand brought him the information. 

On the morning after the execution Talleyrand was 
working at the Ministry with the Count d'Hautcrivc, head 
of the southern department and a devoted adherent of his 
chief, like everybody else in Paris he was shocked and 
horrified at the news, anti made so httic effort to conceal his 
emotion that at last Talleyrand was obliged to comment on 
it. ‘.\Vhat*s the matter with you?’ he asked testily, hvith 
your eyes starting out of)‘our head^‘ 'The matter with me?' 
rqnbed Haumrivet, 'Wl^v jrou vwuld feel the same if you 
hid read the M^nsietir. \Vhat a horrible cvcntl' 'Come, 
come,’ said Talleyrand, very calmly, 'arc yoQ mad? What 
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is there to make such a fuss about? . A, conspirator is tap--- - 
tured near' the frontier, he is broughtr^to -Paris and .shot. 
What is there so ^traordinary .about that?; . This anecdote 
bears the hall mark of truth. - We cari '^almost see therscenc^. - 
and hear the tones of the shocked-pfficial and . the irritated - 
Minister. The fact that the official' was /shocked -was -the ' . 
cause of the Minister’s irritation -for " he realised that- the; v 
Government had committed a blunder, , which in . his eyes 
was worse than a crime, that where they had meant to strike - 
terror they had roused horror, and that the voice of Hautenve 
that morning was the voice of France. 

9 

Long afterwards, when Louis xvni had been Tor , nine , 
years on the throne, Savary, who had been created-by ; 
Napoleon Duke of Rovigo, and who had been present,' at . : 
the condemnation of the Duke, standing behind the judge;': ■ 
found himself attacked in the press for the part that Kb had:' 
played, His defence was to claim that he had- merely’acted 
as a soldier obeying orders, and that the real guilt;was to'be. , 
attributed to Talleyrand, ' 

.. . Although Talleyrand Was ,in-ffie.country at the 'time Ke > 
immediately hastened to Paris indignandy.,tb„;deny 
charge, and- he addressed a lengthy. letter .to, .the,. King ,• 
demanding .a full investigation by the House of Peers.- .This 
' was refused, but the King made it plain -that he, accepted. . 
•'Talleyrand’s statement of. innocence'; and the? Duke ... of 

- Rdyigb •was forbidden -the .Court. . . . , : ' ; • 

■ In his memoirs. .Talleyrand •asserts - that his part, in: the - ; 
/ affair was limited to -his presence, at, the council where.. the 
>■ decision: was- taken,-; and to his signature, of, the necessary : 

- documents emanating from his .department. These- included, ., 

. •-two-‘despatclied^to the French representative in the state, of . 
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Baden txpliinvng and txcuswg the vintatson of tetnlotyv 
«ind a letter of instructjon* to the ofiicer who \9as chafed 
%vith the arrest He docs not claim to have opposed the 
proposal when it was brought before the coutval The only 
member who \'enturcd to do so, curiously enough, was 
Cambac^c^s who was supposed to represent the revolu- 
tionary interest m the Consulate 

Talleyrand further defends lutnsclf on the ground that 
such nn action was enlircl) out of keeping with his character 
and his record This is true, for he was neither cruel nor 
violent He also demands what mtcrcsl he could have had 
in tendenngsuch advice While it is cisj to suggest motives, 
such as a desire to strengthen hts position with Kapoleon 
b], making him an accomplice in crime, it must at the same 
time be admitted that it was ne\cr his pohc> to close any 
avenue of retreat and that, as we liavc seen, he had con- 
stantly in nutid the possibility of his own reconciliation with 
the Bourbons, whiwh the proof of his responsibi!it> for the 
execution must ha\e cndangcrcl or rendered inapossiblc 
The lack of sufficient motive is indeed the strongest 
argument in favour of suspending judgment, although tt is 
impossible at this distance of time to unnvel the tangled 
v- cb of policy at the bottom of such an intricate and so pro- 
found a mind That he did not protest against the crime, 
earned out his instructions in connection wch it, and sub- 
seouemly defended it, u proved Neither the Duke of 
B^den nor the Cmpcror of Austria aared offer a protest, 
and when Alexander of Kussia demanded an explanation 
Talleyrand politcl) and pointedly replied that, so far as he 
Was aware, nobody had been punished for the n urder of 
the late Ctiar Paul, but that the rrenth Government had 
not felt It theiT duta to intervene in the matter 
3 There is a story, repeated by Balzac who was a child at 
the time, that on the night of iho tragedy Talleyrand was 
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plajing hazard at die hou'se^of.the Duchess ofXuynes.' In 
the early hours of the moming he- looked at his watchi and 
gravely inquired whether; the Duke of Bourbon had r any- 
other son beside-the Duke of Enghien; The other. guests 
• replied- thatj as he was well aware, the Duke- was an . only 
son. 'Then,* observed Talleyrahd,.-‘the house of -Condd'is 
no more/ Three days later he gave a large ball at the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
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Th£ execution of the Duke of Enghien was the last scene 
in the brilliant drama of the Consular period, which had 
started so hopefully, prospered so wonderfully, and was thus 
brought to a conclusion in tragedy and crime. Two months 
later Napoleon became Emperor of the French Republic, 
for with a remarkable lack of French logic the latter name 
was for the time retained, and Talleyrand became Grand 
Chamberlain of the imperial Court. 

So far he had served his master loyally and at the same 
time he had served France. The reconciliation of the old 
order with the new had been his principal object so far as 
the interior was concerned; in foreign affairs he had not 
only striven consistently for peace, but, well knowing upon 
what conditions the hope of permanent peace depended, he 
had endeavoured to moderate NapoIcOn*s ambitions. He 
had sought, in his own words, ’to establish monarchical in- 
stitutions in France which should guarantee the authority 
of the sovereign, to keep her within her just boundaries, 
and so to handle the Powers of Europe as to make them, for- 
give France her good fortune and her glory/ "But this task 
was gradually rendered impossible by the ever-expanding 
ambitions of his miwtcr. Talleyrand said with truth that 
the most difficult person with whom Napoleon’s Foreign 
• Minister had to negotiate was Napoleon himself. And the 
rime was fast approaching when the interests of France and 
. c *45 
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those of Napoleon not only ceased to be ' identical but 
became diametrically opposed. 

In vain had Talleyrand used e^’ery effort to prevent the 
renewal of war with England, in vain did he now attempt to 
restrain Napoleon from actions which were bound to 
provide England with the allies that she Jacked. He had 
advocated, as will be remembered, the return of Piedmont to 
her legitimate sovereign, instead of which she had been 
incorporated with France. Venice had been sacrificed to 
Austria, and the remainder of northern Italy had been 
turned into a republic with Napoleon himself as President. 
Having transformed the First Consul into an Emperor it 
was not his intention to turn the President into a King, 
Talleyrand knew that there could be no peace in Europe so 
long as the same head wore the crowns of Italy and France. 
Despairing of persuading Napoleon to allow anyone save 
a relative to occupy the former throne, Talleyrand pressed 
forward the claim first of Joseph and then of Lucien, the 
most intelligent of Napoleon’s brothers and the one who 
obtained least reward. But Joseph did not want to be Idng 
of Italy and Lucicn had married beneath him, so in the 
following year the new Emperor of the French placed upon 
his own head the iron crown of the Lombard kings. Talley-- 
rand was present at the ceremony in the cathedral of Milan 
and was accompanied throughout the tour by that same 
Madame Simons wdth -whom he had dined on the night of 
19 Brumaire. 

It could not be expected that Europe would calmly 
contemplate this continued extension of Napoleon’s power. 
Already the Emperor of Russia, who had not forgiven the 
execution of the Duke of Enghien, nor forgotten the reply 
to his protest, had formed an alliance with England; and 
now. Austria, who saw French influence reaching to the 
borders of Venetia, was added to the coalition. Hopes of 
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peace seemed slight biit Talf^rrand still struggled for it. 
In January of this year he had made overtures to England 
but had received the reply that England must first consult 
the other continental Powers, especially the Emperor of 
Russia. Meanwhile Napoleon was waiting at Boulogne for 
the favourable hrewe that never blew. To htm at the 
beginning of September Talleyrand brought the news that 
Austria had delivered an ultimatum. The Prussian Minister 
in Paris reported to hh Government: ‘Monsieur dc Talley- 
rand is in despair; if he had been able, or if he still were 
able cither to prevent the outbreak of ts'ar or promptly to 
arrest its course before victory or defeat had excited am- 
bition or compelled honour to go on with it, he would con- 
sider such an action the most glorious event in his tenure 
ofoitTce.* 

What Talleyrand dreaded Napoleon welcomed. He was 
tired and his army was tired of gaaing in idle impotence at 
the white cliffs of England. War with Austria suited his 
plans perfectly, so turning his back upon the Channel he 
inarched resolutely eastward across Europe. 

2 

When the Commander-in-Chief is also the Emperor and 
the Prime Minister he roust be accompanied on his cam- 
paigns by the greater part of his Cabinet. TallciTand who 
loved idleness and comfort formd himself compelled to 
trail behind his master in the wake of the victorious forces. 
He hated the life and complained of it bitterly. He was a 
cripple, and to some extent an invalid. A young Scots- 
man, who was visiting Paris after the Peace of Amiens, 
described ‘M. Talleyrand, the Minister of the Interior' as 
resembling ’nothing so much as a ‘dead matt. TfisTcet arc 
distorted in & shocking manner and I think he deserves well 
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of his country for having by unremitting perseverance 
learned to walk upon them.* 

Writing to a friend from Brunn, where Ke found himself 
compelled to spend some weeks, he says: ‘This is a horrible 
place— -there are four thousand wounded here at present. 
There are a great many deaths every day. The smell yester- 
day was detestable. To-day it is freezing, which is a^good 
thing. Please be sure to send me some very dry Malaga 
wine— the least sweet possible.’ 

Yet it was not the luxury-loving Minister but the iron- 
willed soldier whose health gave the greater cause for 
alarm during this campaign. On ist October 1805 an 
incident took place at Strassburg which Talleyrand has 
recounted in his memoirs as follows: ‘I had dined with the 
Emperor and on leaving the table he had gone alone to see 
the Empress Josephine. A few minutes later he came 
back hurriedly to the salon and taking me by the arm led 
me into his room. M. de R^musat . . . came in at the same 
time. We were hardly there before the Emperor fell to the 
ground; he had only time to tell me to shut the door. I tore 
off his cravat because he appeared to be stifling; he was not 
sick, but groaned and foamed at the mouth. M. de Remusat 
gave him water and I poured cau-de-CoIogne over him. He 
had a kind of convulsions which lasted a quarter of an hour; 
we put him in an arm-chair; he began to spea'k, dressed him- 
self again, and swore us to secrecy. Half an hour later he 
was on the road to Carisruhe.’ 

The campaign was a series of triumphs which began with 
the capitulation at Ulm of the Austrian, General Mack, who, 
completely out-manceuvred, surrendered with his entire 
army. No sooner did the news reach Talleyrand, who had 
remained at Strassburg, than he hastened to draw up a 
memorandum on the policy that France should follow as 
the result of this important event. He was quick to ap- 
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preciate the danger that the short-sighted and ambitious 
soldiers, encouraged by this bloodless victory, V(Ould demand 
that It should be followed up by a vigorous offensive, which 
would cither lose what had been gained or else would 
reduce Austria to such a plight that she must be compelled 
to accept temporarily whatever terms were dictated and to 
prepare patiently <br revenge 

It 13 the iroment of Mctory that tests a statesman, and 
the situation of Talleyrand at Strassburg after Ulm was 
curiously similar to chat of Bismarck at Kikolsfaurg after 
Sadowa On each occasion Austria had been defeated, on 
each occasion the royal Oimmander in-Chief was being 
urged on b) his own ambition and by the voices of all his 
staff and of every soldier in (he field to further tnurrphs, on 
each occasion the solitaty, mistrusted voice of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, who alone could see m the defeated foe 
of to-day the potential illy of tomorrow, vas raised in 
passionate pleading for moderation Bismarck succeeded 
where Talleyrand failed, but we know from BismarckV 
own memoirs how near he came to failure and bow the 
unexpected assistance of his old enemy, the Crown Prince, 
who came to bis aid at a moment when he was contemplating 
suicide, turned the scales m his favour Talleyrand did not 
take life or politics so seriously as Bismarck, but he saw 
the future as plainly, and once more he sought to dissuade 
Napoleon from the course that led to immediate tnumph 
and ultimate destruction 

In this important memorandum of 17th October his 
mam thesis xs that Austria must be the future ally of France 
In order that their friendship may be secure it is desirable 
that their temtones should not be contiguous Northern 
Ifcxlj n the danger zone Let Austna renounce her interest 
and possessions in that part of Europe, and, in order (hat 
she may cast no longing, lingcnng look behind, set up 
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with Austria in accordance Tidth Napoleon’s wishes, the 
Emperor Francis lost nearly three million subjects and one- 
sixth of his revenue, and agreed to pay an indemnity of 
forty million francs. Even so Napoleon was not content and 
accused Talleyrand of having concluded a treaty too favour- 
able to Austria. From this moment we may take it that 
Talleyrand finally abandoned hope of ever inducing Napoleon 
to pursue a reasonable policy, conducive to the welfare of 
France and the peace of Europe. 

Talleyrand’s reward for the services that he had rendered 
was the principality of Benevento, a small enclave in the 
kingdom of Naples, which had hitherto been a papal state. 
He was therefore known as Prince of Benevento during the 
remainder of Napoleon’s reign. The revenue which he 
drew from this source was inconsiderable in comparison 
with the fortune he had already accumulated. He never 
visited his new subjects, but by means of a deputy he ruled 
them wisely and for their own benefit. He lightened their 
burden of taxation and protected them from conscription into 
Napoleon’s armies. 

3 

The year 1 806 which opened with the Peace of Pressburg 
and the death of Pitt was crowded with events. In March 
Murat was promoted to the Grand Duchy of Berg and 
Joseph Bonaparte to the Kingdom of Naples. In June his 
brother Louis became King of Holland, and the same 
summer witnessed the end of the Holy Roman Empire, 
which had lasted for a thousand years. It was partially 
replaced by the Confederation of the Rhine. Two new 
kings were set up in Germany, the Kings of Saxony and 
of %Vurtemberg, and there were endless rectifications of 
frontier and redistributions of territory. Talleyrand played 
a leading part in the complicated' negotiations which were 
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rendered ncccisary, and ohte more took full advantage of 
, hi$ public dutiea to incTCaae his private fortune. 

In the Ministry of All the Talents which had succeeded 
that of Pit^ the Foreign OfRcc had passed into the hands 
of Fox -who, having consistently denounced the war for the 
last thirteen years, felt himself called upon to suggest some 
method of ending itv The discovery in England of a plot 
to assassinate Napoleon provided him with a suitable op- 
portunity of manifesting his good intentions and he for- 
warded to Talleyrand full details of the conspiracy. 

In the ofBcial English note which conveyed this informa- 
tlon Napoleon was referred to as the *chcf des Fran^ais,’ 
a curious designadon which was not likely to produce a good 
impression on the Emperor. Fox therefore sent at the same 
time a private letter to Talleyrand explaining that no 
offence was meant by the phrase, which was rendered neccs* 
saty fay the relations then exisUng between the two Courts, 
the Britisk Government not having yet recognised the 
new Empire, In the same letter, which was as friendly as it 
was informal, he asked to be remembered by Talleyrand 
as an individual and sent his regards to Marshal Berthler. 

If ever there was a real opportunity for making peace 
between England and Napoleon it had now occurred. 
Not only were Talleyrand and Fox eguatly sincere in their 
. desire for it, but they were two men of outstanding political 
ability who were personally acquainted, and who understood 
one another. 

Among the Englishmen who had been detained in France 
las prisoners at the renewal of the war, was Lord Yarmouth, 
whose portrait in later age has been drawn for us by the 
pen of Thackeray as the Marquess of Stcync and by that of 
Disraeli as the Marquess of Monmouth. He was an able 
man, more d«^'0ted to pleasure than to business, and an 
‘intimate fHcnd'of Montrond with whom he had mueJt in 
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commorij including, it was adieged> Lady Yarmouth, a 
fact which did not interfere -snth their friendship. 

Lord Yarmouth was selected hy Talleyrand as a suitable 
intermediary between himself and Fox. The British Govern- 
ment, however, gave Lord Yarmouth a colleague in the 
person of Lord Lauderdale, whom Talleyrand in his 
memoirs blames for the failure of the negotiations. But it 
was not^ in truth, the iault of Lauderdale or of any sub- 
ordinate that the peace which was so eagerly desired by 
both nations was not concluded. Napoleon had passed the 
period when he was prepared to make a reasonable peace 
with any country. He was attempting to dictate separate 
treaties to Russia and Prussia as well as to England, and he 
was seeking to conciliate Prussia with the promise of 
Hanover which at the same dme he undertook to restore 
to England. Yarmouth indeed ‘with all the arrogance of 
an English aristocrat,’ says the French historian Sorel, 
refused to undertake the negotiation unless all the King’s 
German possessions were guamntced, as he said that he 
himself would vote against any cession of them in the House 
of Lords. When Talleyrand satisfied him on this point he 
asked about Sicily where the Bourbon King, who had been 
driven from Naples, still ruled under the protection of the 
British fleet. *You have got it and wc shan't ask you for it,' 
was Talleyrand’s reply which encouraged Yarmouth to pro- 
ceed with the mission but which did not in fact represent 
the intention of Napoleon. 

Yarmouth soon showed that he was not so easy to deal 
with as Talleyrand had hoped. He was a hard drinker, a 
high gambler, devoted to women, and with no previous 
experience of diplomacy save such as may be acquired in 
the pursuit of the wives and mistresses of others, but, to 
quote Sorel again, he soon began to give evidence of those 
qualities of a ‘sly and obstinate bulldog which are revealed 
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in all Englishmen as soon as the Interests of England ate at 
stakc.^ Montrond was set to spy upon him, but, unfor- 
tunately foe Montrond^ Yarmouth had the stronger head of 
' the two and would drink the Frenchman under the table, 
"^acquiring the while a great deal more inCormatlcm than he 
gave. 

Fox soon learnt, what many leaders of opposition have 
learnt since, that it is easier to criticise the actions of Min- 
isters than to improve upon them. He began also to under- 
stand that Napoleon was not the lover of peace and liberty 
that some of the Whigs had bdicved him to be, Fox him- 
self was prepared as a last resource to give way on the 
question of Sicily. 'It is not Sicily,* he exclaimed m despair, 
^but (he shuffling, insincere way m which they ace that 
shows me they are playing a false game/ In September of 
the same year Fox died, and with him penshed the last 
hope of peace between England and Napoleon. 

4 

Meanwhile the weak and V'acillating diplomacy of Prussia 
was preparing the way for her downfall. Yarmouth did not 
omit to inform the Prussian representative that Napoleon 
bad been willing to hand over Hanover to England; and the 
execution of Pdm, a harmless bookseller, for the crime of 
ha-nng sold a pamphlet dcplonng the condition of Germany, 
had inflamed public opinion against France, Napoleon 
demanded notWng better. In vain Talleyrand once more 
attempted to present the war which yns declared in Sep- 
' lembcTj and in the follotving month he found himself on 
"the md, again, behind the array that was marching on 
Berlin. 

We possess a picture of him as he appeared during this 
autumn to the Queen Hortense. In the memoirs that she 
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wrote many years afterwards she says: Tt was during this 
journey that I came to know Monsieur de Talleyrand 
better. I had often wondered how people could judge of 
his intelligence and say he was so witty when he offered so 
little proof of it. I had seen him for years limping into the 
salon at Malmaison, with his cold and nonchalant air, 
leaning on the nearest chair and hardly bowing. He had 
seldom spoken to me. At Mainz on the other hand he sought 
me out and was polite. I was surprised and even flattered, 
for the attentions of a man who pays so few have always 
more effect, and I am sure that his great reputation for 
cleverness is due more to his saying so little and saying it so 
well than to anything remarkable that he does. . . , The 
charm of his wit makes up for his lack of strength of soul 
and character, . . . His great attraction is largely due to 
the vanity of others. I was caught by it myself. The day 
that he deigns to speak to you he seems charming, and 
if he inquires after your hedth you are prepared to love 
him.’ 

Hortense had certainly little reason to be fond of Talley- 
rand for he was no friend to her family, and she records that 
an old negress who in the West Indies years before had 
prophesied her mother’s wonderful fortune had particularly 
warned her against a priest. The fact that he was the father 
of the Count de Flahau^ the one man whom Hortense 
did love, does not appear to have -prejudiced her in his 
favour. 

While Talleyrand and Hortense were making friends at 
Mainz the military power of Prussia, about which there 
had hung for nearly half a century the prestige conferred 
upon it by Frederick the Grea^ was being crushed to atoms 
on the fields of Jena and Auerstadt. Presently Talleyrand 
had to join his master in Berlin. His arrival-there, such was 
his reputation, was awaited with a last glimmering of hope 
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hy the statesmen of the defeated nation. Haugwitx wrote 
to the former Prussian representative in Paris; ‘Provided 
that Monsieur de Talleyrand arrivesj [ do not despair of 
your tebg able to arouse some sounder poUilcal ideas than 
thU terrible prindple of the destruction of Pnissia as a 
guarantee for the future peace of France. That cnHghtcned 
^nister will easily understand that when Prussia is ren- 
dered powerless to testram Russia or to threaten Austria . . . 
those two Powers wilt be in a stronger position to disturb 
the peace of France.* 

Tane}Tand arrived in Bcrim at the end of Octobcr» but 
he could no longer exercise the slightest influence over 
Napoleon. The events which he was now compelled to 
witness, and even to assist \n as an unwilling agent, 
finally convinced him that the time had come for him to 
quit the office of Minister for Foreign Affairs. In the first 
place Napoleon's treatment of Prussia was as impolitic as it 
was merciless. His fatal error, both as statesman and as 
diplomatist, was that he never determined upon his ultimate 
objective before entering upon a war, but allowed his pro- 
jected terms of peace to vary with every change in the 
fortunes of the campaign. In November the King accepted 
the proposals which had been made to him at the end of 
October, but as matters had gone worse for Prussia during 
the interval Napoleon increased his demands. Finally 
Frederick William was compelled to submit to the loss of 
half his territory* and the reduction of his population to a 
little over fire million. The beautiful and spirited Queen 
l^iuisa was persuaded to follow Napoleon to Tilsit m order 
to endeavour by charm and pathos to soften the heart of the 
conqueror and obtain more favourable condtrions for her 
unfurtumte country. 

"Her efforts were in but wh'Hc they lasted she was 
able to perceive who was her only friend among those who 
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surrounded the. Emperor, and to - express Ker ’ gratitude. 
^Talleyrand thus recounts the incident: ' 

, T was indignant at all that I saw’.and heard, but T was 
obliged to hide my indignation. Therefore I shall all my 
, life .be grateful to the Queen of Prussia— a Queen of another 
age — for having appreciated it. If when I look back upon 
my life much that I find there is necessarily painful, I can 
at least remember as a great consolation what she was then 
good enough to say and almost to confide to me. “Monsieur;, 
the Prince of Benevento,’* she said, the last time that I.had 
the honour to conduct her to her carriage, “there are only, 
two people here who are sorry that I came— you '-and -I. 
You axe not angr)^, are you, that I should go away witli 
this belief?” Tears of emotion and pride that came into 
jny eyes were my answer.’ - : ' 

Talleyrand knew, what Napoleon persisted ih-.ig-normg; 
that a nation crushed and humiliated as Prussia, had’ been, 
could never form a reliable pillar in the framework- of a 
reconstructed Europe. She might be compelledj as .she Was" ■ 
by the terms dictated to her, to declare war upon England, ,, 
but the sympathies of hen whole population, must in fumre 
remain with, the enemies of France, and as .soon ias;the 
opportunity arose those sympathies would be translated into , 
•action. ' . • 

, ; ; Fortified by the support of such doubtful allies- Napolran - 
proceeded to, intensify the bitterness of the War. with Eng- . 

• land. From Berlin he launched the decrees which declared ; 
■ the . British Isles to be in a state of blockade, and prohibited 

. all commerce or correspondence with‘;them; , T^ 

'■was compelled in his official position to righ the document • 

• • that explamed and defended'this. policy, but he could not . 

-approve of it, ‘ . 

.■ Finally, it was at BerlinthatNapoleon cohfided to.^Talley- 
: . rand -his -determination to destroy the Bourbon, dynasty in. 
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Spain. '1 then swore to myself/ writes Talleyrand in his 
memoirs, *that I would cease to be his Minister as soon as 
we returned to France/ 

5 

Many months, however, still separated TalleyTind from 
his home in the Rue d'Anjou. From Berlin he was obliged 
to travel in Rreal discomfort over broken roads to Warsaw, 
where Napoleon was spending the early days of the year 
rSo7- Here Talleyrand's time was divided between tender- 
ing' his master such tactful assistance as he required in the 
early stages of his liaison with the Countess Walewka, and 
submitting to him memoranda dealing ^vlth the thorny 
question of the future of Poland. 

As a young man Talleyrand had deplored the series of 
treaties which had brought about the parutioning of that 
country amongst the greater Powers. He now welcomed the 
opportunity that seemed to present itself of reversing that 
policy. He believed that a strong and independent Poland 
would contribute towards the stability of peace in Europe, 
his one and constant aim. He often said to Madame de 
Rimusat that the solution of the problem lay in Poland. As 
Austria should form the southern, so, m his opinion, should 
Poland form the northern barrier against Russian aggression. 

If Napoleon had been willing to listen to his advice with 
regard to this question He would have had reason to be 
grateful to him in the days to come. As it \vas Napoleon, 
who never had m his mind any picture of Europe save as 
of one vast estate with himself aa master and the various 
territories formed out (o his tulmrdwatc allies and relatives, 
had from flnt to last no Polish policy at all. The Poles were 
prepared to welcome him as a liberator and because he 
AikiuJ Jto hr And .Vu^ in Jthf ^tv-ri^d when 

if was fashionable to speak loudly about liberty, he gave 
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them considerable if ya^c encpuragcment. ' The -Emperor ^ 
of Russia, whose -intimate fHend xn , youth. had'.bccfi .Adam 
Czartoryski, a Polish prince, had also' bnceV dreamt of 
restoring the independence of Poland. That :dre^ was - 
already growing dim, but he was . determined ^that jf he - 
could not restore Polish independence himself nobody else 
should be allowed to do so. 

Napoleon played with the idea now, and continued to 
play with it until the end. Had he abandoned it completely.', 
he might have secured, the permanent friendship of Aleic- : 
ander; if he had adhered to it firmly and insisted upon the 
creation ofafree Polish state under an independent monarch 
he would have forfeited the possibility of an alliance' ynth : 
Russia, but he would have secured as an ally not a ’prince 
but a whole people, whose support would have proved ss.V 
valuable as the enmity of the people of Spain was .tp;.proye ; 
disastrous. 

This latter was the policy which Talleyrand'urged nowahd- , 
again at Vienna in 1815 and once more from London in '1,8 jo* ; 
It was the policy which Europe eventually was forced to' work'- 
out for herself after many wars and more than a, century. pL ; 
travail. It was characteristic of -Talleymrid that he.ssW no';, 
harm- in accepting large sums of mohey. from ; the PplisHV; 
nobility for advocating this policy in which he; believed, and • 
it is equally characteristic and more unport^t to remember 
that having failed ^to secure the adpption of the policy.he felt 
obliged , to return to those who had paid it him the mpney; -: 
.'that 'he had received. 7- 

: By the agreements concluded between Najjolepny.and : , 

Alexander at Tilsi^ .on.a raft on the River Niemcn, .spme of ; 
- tie Polish provinces .wereTormed into the Grand. Duchy, of;, 
Warsaw und^ the sovereignty of . the King of Saxony 7 .-But ’ 
far more, important were- the arrangements entered, into' for ; 
the. furtherance of the continentaT; war against: England. . 
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The terms of ihtJ treaty were conveyed with ^ingulir 
rdpidit)' to the British Torcign Office and Canning, realising 
the danger that faced Great Britain with nearly the whole 
continent of Europe allied against her, and the possibility 
of the fleets of the northern nations falling into the hands of 
France^ took the high-handed measure of sending a squadron 
into the Baltic which bombarded Copenhagen and captured 
the v> hole of the Danish fleet 

There has been much speculition as to the source from 
which this valuable information reached the Bnhsh 
Government and it has been alleged that Talleyrand was 
the traitor. The theory rests upon one statement con- 
tained in some doubtful memoirs attnbuted to Fouchi^ and 
the fact that when this statement was brought to the notice 
of Canning he is reported to have smiled and said nothing 

Talleyrwd had nothing to gam from so gross an act of 
treachery commensurate with the danger involved m sending 
the information. Any message sent by him from Russia 
ran the risk of discovery cn route and vt ww not his manner 
to adopt such crude and uncompromising tactics. The 
solution of the mystery appears to have perished with 
Canning, but the most probable explanation is that some 
trember of the Emperor Alexander's staff was responsible, 
for both at this rime and throughout the Franco-Russian 
alliance a considerable majority of the Russian aristocracy 
were strongly pro-English. 

It is one of the gravest defects of autocracy as a system 
of government that it allows no room for legitimate op- 
position. The individual who sincerely believes that his 
country is suffering, and wnll continue to suffer as the result 
of bad policy, has to choose between becoming other a 
passive spectator of his country’s rum o- taking steps to 
pTtvcnl rt which Ws cnenucs %vU\ denounce as disloyalty. 
When open opporition Is rebellion, secret opposition becomes 
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treason; yet there arc circumstances in which such treasofi 
may become the duty of a patriot. 

From the year 1807 T^leyrand did all in his power to 
thwart Napoleon’s ambitions and to hasten his downfall. 
It is the turning-point in the history of the Empire. He was 
convinced that for the good of France and for the good of 
Europe the power of Napoleon had to be destroyed. There- 
fore he is not to be blamed because he sought to attain that 
end, but because, while so seeking, he continued to receive 
benefits from the man whom he was scheming to destroy. 
The only grounds upon which such conduct can be defended 
are, in the first place, that if he had shown less duplicity 
he would have destroyed his own position and lost the 
power to achieve his purpose; and secondly, that he did, 
in fact, show so little duplicity that his hostile mancEUVres 
became common knowledge in which the Emperor himself 
shared. 


6 

At the beginning of the year 1808 Napoleon had reached 
the summit of his triumphant career. The continent of 
Europe hy at his feet, the Emperors of Austria and Russia 
were ius humble allies, three of his brothers sat upon 
thrones and it seemed that no limit was set to his power 
of achievement, save only the continued resistance of 
England. Yet already he had determined upon 'and had 
taken the first step towards that policy which was to prove 
his undoing. 

On the return from Tilsit Talleyrand was" relieved of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs and promoted to the office of 
Vice-Grand Elector. He asserts that this change was in 
accordance with his own wishes, and Napoleon’s stetement 
at St, Helena to the effect that he- was dismissed as die result 
of complaints concerning his rapacious demands on the 
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’Kings of Bivarla and Wuttcmbcrg need Jiardly be taken 
seriously, for his new position was both superior and better 
paid than his old one and carried with it equal opportunities 
ofincrcasing his income by doubefui methods. He continued 
to play an important part in the direction of foreign affaire, 
but was relieved of the routine of ofHce. His position was 
the third highest in the land. Outside the royal family 
only the Arch Chancellor, who was Cambac^rds, the former 
Second Consul, and the Arch Treasurer, who was Lebrun, 
the former Third Consul, took precedence of him. It 
would therefore be absurd to suppose that he had been 
elevated to so lofty a position as a reproof for rapacity. 

It may, ho%vcver, be true, as some people at the time 
bellevedj that Napoleon was displeased at the great import.- 
ance whmh he found was attached to Talleyrand's opimon 
and advice in all the capitals of Europe that he had recently 
visited. As he grew more self<onhdent and more autocratic 
he resented the presence of a Minister with views of hU 
own, and hated it to be thought that he was dqicndent on 
the assistance of any individual. The new arrangement 
perfectly suited Napoleon, whereby he secured a docile 
Minister— Champagny was the man selected— while the 
services of Talleyrand remained available when required. 
It also suited Talleyrand to be more highly rewarded for 
less work, and he hoped that Champagny, with whom he 
was on the best of terms, would become as faithful an 
instnifflcnt of his own aa Rcinhard had proved in the last 
days of the Director)*. Here he was mistaken, for Cham- 
pagny became a faithful and docile servant of Napoleon- 

7 

In October iSot there was concluded at Fontainebleau 
a secret convention between France and Spain, the ostens- 
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ible object'bf which wagthe partition, of -Portugal. The 
excuse for it was the refusal- of the -Portuguese .Goverrim'eht 
to enforce' the blochadc- of- Great .'Britain, ^ but- Nap'oIeon‘s' 
real intention was to secure the peaceful occupation ;of Spam 
by French troops with a view to establishing-Frenchdomiha-' 
tiori over the whole peninsula. In this way the Freh^ army! 
was enabled to enter Spiun and to march from .Bayohne-to 
Lisbon without encountering any opposition save-: what Was'- 
offered by the climate and the natural conditions , of the 
country whichj indeed, proved formidable enoiighv •A't 
their approach the Regent of Portugal sailed; with his. 
Government and his fleet to Brazil, much to the annoyance 
of Napoleon. The troops, together with considerable rein-- 
forcements, proceeded peacefully to take possession bf^the 
most important strategic positions in Spain. • • ' 

Gradually that futile couple, King Charles iv of Spain;ahd 
Queen Maria Luisa— whose futility still postures b^ore us , 
in, the canvasses of Goya— realised that their country 'was 
in the hands of their treacherous ally and turned to. Godoy,- 
the man whom they both loved and who was .the prihcipal 
cause' of their misfortunes, for advice. He suggested/that 
they should follow the example of their- neighbqur bf. 
Portugal and fly the country. On the , way to the coast . they, 
.were met by a, revolution. The infuriated populace,: believ- 
,Tng;.th‘at theif country had been'sold by- Godoy,' demanded 
his Bead and were only appeased by. the abdication of the 
King in favour of his son, Ferdinand, and by -the promise 
•- that the favourite should be brought to . trial. 

The King revoked his abdication as ;s6on as he thought 
that.-it was safe to do so, and thusxreated a confused situa-- 
• tion'.rwhich -admirably suited .NappIeohV: pLtis^, . HeVanr 
mounced . his intention bf -visiting Madrid and promised, 
■Ferdinand the; hand of some Bonaparte princess; Mean-. 

: while'Lc: continued negotmte with, the King, and -Queen- 
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and tjningcd for together v/ith Godoy, to nicet him 
at Bayonne, with z view to settling all their differences. To 
persuade Ferdinand al&o to cross the frontier proved only 
slightly more difficult, although the Spanish people, more 
perspicacious than their Prince, sought in vain to detain 
him and actually removed the horses from his carriage. 

On his arrival at Bayonne Ferdinand was informed that 
be must immediately abdicate, and when he refused to do 
so he was threatened with a trial for high treason. He 
agreed, in terror, to sign a document restoring the throne 
to his father and subsequently learnt that his father had 
already made over all his rights to Napoleon The miserable 
old couple were allowed to depart first to Compi^gnc and 
then to Italy, where they spent the remainder of their days 
in universal contempt, but Ferdinand, together with his 
younger brother and his uncle, was sent to gilded captivity 
at Talleyrand's chateau of Valen9ay> 

Such is bricBy the story of Napoleon's conduct towards 
the ruling House of Spam, which led him into the Peninsular 
War, It seemed at first sight the least serious military opera- 
tion that he had undertaken, but u was to prove the most dis- 
astrous, He thought that he could win a kingdom by tricking 
a king, and he did not realise that be had to fight against an 
united nation. 


Talleyrand always asserted that he had been strongly 
opposed to the Spanish policy from the beginning, and that 
Napoleon acted throughout either without consulting him 
or refusing to take his advice when given. Napoleon, on the 
other hand, frequently stated that Talleyrand supported the 
tpdicjj when, b, wna. firAt. sdiupwL, amt drnminrj'ji it 
later when the ^fficulUes became apparent. 
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As is often the case when the choice lies between two 
directly contradictory statements the whole truth will pro- 
bably be found to rest with neither, but to consist of a 
judicious combination of both. 

In support of Talleyrand’s assertion it may be argued in 
the first place that the Treaty of Fontainebleau ^d not 
bear his signature. Yet he was present with the Court at 
Fontainebleau when it was negotiated and signed, and his 
official position gave him the privilege of afiking his 
signature to treaties. If it were true, as Napoleon told 
Cauiaincourt five years later, that Talleyrand actually 
negotiated this treaty, he would naturally have signed it, 
for what object could there be in obtaining the signature of 
a third party to an extremely secret document and omittmg 
that of the person who was better acquain ted with its contents ? 

Further, it is an established fact that Talleyrand had 
consistency opposed the policy of the firm hand in Portugal, 
which had led to the proposed partition. He realised that it 
must mean ruin for Portugal to enforce the blockade against 
England, and he had done his utmost to save Portugal 
from the consequences of the Emperor’s wrath at her 
failure to do so. Izquierdo, the agent of Godoy, who had 
been plotting in France for the last year and to whose 
efforts the Treaty of Fontainebleau was mainly due, had 
never been on good terms with Talleyrand. Duroc was his 
friend and it was with him that he negotiated. Lima, on 
the other hand, the representative of Portugal, relied 
entirely on Talleyrand’s support, and regarded his with- 
drawal from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs as a national 
disaster for Portugal. When congratulating Champagny, 
the new Minister, he said frankly: ‘I should betray my 
conscience and my duty if I told Your Excellency that the 
retirement of H.S.H. the Prince of Benevento left me 
without regret.’ ' - ’ 
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At the time of the Treaty of Fontainebleau^ for which 
Talleyrand must be held gtuldess, Napoleon could not have 
foreseen the course of events that was to bring him to 
Bayonne. Uwas never his way to look far ahead but rather 
to turn cvcij drcimistance to his advantage and to allow 
nothing but the adversity of fortune to limrt the scope of 
hi3 ambition. That Talleyrand should have advocated the 
policy of setting up a Bonapartist monarchy in Spain is 
almost unthinkable, ft in direct contradiction to all 
the advice that he had given Napoleon from the earliest 
days. He had always been in favour of limiting rather than 
extending France’s Itabihties. Why should he who had 
urged moderation after Ulm, after Austerhtr, and after 
Jena suddenly have become the supporter of the unldesc 
and the moat fatal of all Napoleon’s schemes of expansion? 

The theory that he did support this policy depends upon 
the testimony of Pasquier^ Mdneva), and Chateaubriand^ 
who were ail his enemies, and whose evidence is not sup* 
ported by a single document. Chateaubriand says that 
Talleyrand destroyed the relevant papers in i8i+, but it 
seems hardly probable that he would have had the effrontery 
to denounce, as he did denounce, the whole Spanish policy n 
few months after its adoption if at the time the documentary 
proof existed that he himself had been the instigator. 

The facts afford a stronger argument still for lending 
credence to his oft reiterated statement that he was not 
responsible, If he had really been behind the policy it is at 
least surprising that he should not have accompanied 
Napoleon to Bayonne. Here were negotiations of extreme 
dehcacj' to be conducted; here it was necessary to induce 
a king and hts eldest son to sign away their claims on the 
kingdom which they had inherited, and of which the 
inhahiutvts were devotedly loyal to theit family. In tetum 
for this &acri6ce they were to receive nothing but exile and 
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captivity, although they ‘ had -been \ the . most "faithful -of ^ 
Napoleon’s alliesj and their-.'subjects had'foughtfor himby 
land and sea. Here indeed was a ;task that- should test the - 
skill of the ablest diplomatist of the age/ = If- that Verv- 
diplomatist was also the moving spirit in the policy which • 
was here being brought to its culmination surely. his would- 
have been the hand employed to complete the work it had, 
begun? - 

He admits that he was consulted on- the- plan, but insists'- 
that he strongly opposed it, and the memoirs of Madame, 
de Remusat who saw him continually during that; winter 
at Fontainebleau entirely bear out the truth of his statement. 
Those, on the other hand, who refuse to accept itj. cari point , 
to a letter which he addressed to Napoleon afterwards 
warmly congratulating him upon the success of. the /action, 
that was taken at Bayonne. Here, however, . ityshould'.Be 
remembered that in the days of an autocracy- every StateSr- 
man must be a courtier too, just as under a democracy ' 
every statesman must be someAing of a- demagogue. The ’ 
letter which the Vice-Grand Elector addressed to;’ the 
Emperor upon this occasion was the letter of a 'courtier and, 
it , is perfectly legitimate for the courtier to offer his; con- 
gratulations upon the apparent -success of a measure .which: 
he had strongly deprecated as a statesman.- 
” Again, if Talleyrand had been at' Napoleon’s elbow/ 
■:throughout the transaction the latter .would hardly = have 
■'rewarded him when it was so- satisfactorily concluded by 
'yimpdsing on him the duty of acting as gaoler to- the, Spanish 
• Princes. - The office is never a grateful one, and. there can, 

■ be little' doubt- that Napokon; as was -generally believed ^at . 

■ the time, selected’ yaleh9ay as their prison rin- order- that 
Talleyrand might be fully inculpated in the. violence that, 

V was being: offered, to them. - - 
- ;For six; years 'the/Priaces Trained there, Jiving -in -the . 
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greatest Ivucury, no expense nor effort being spared to 
render their captivity as pleasant as possible. Hunting and 
the oflices of religion filled their days, mtistc and dancing 
occupied their evenings. Nor were the allurements of 
flirtation absent. The Duke of San Carlos, one of their 
principal attendants, fell a victim to the full blown and 
ample charms of Madame de TaDeyTind, and "was perhaps 
the last successor of the long-forgotten Mr, Grand of 
Tranquebar* 

Napoleon, having learnt of the liaison and tvisKing to 
wound Talleyrand, said one day to him brutally before a 
crowd of courtiers: *Why didn*t you tell me that the Duke 
of Sati Carlos was your wife's lover?* Talleyrand replied 
coolly that he had thought the less said about that matter 
the better for the Emperor’s honour as well as for his own. 

Talleyrand admits in hia memoirs chat he suggested to 
Napoleon, as an alternative to the Bayonne policy, the 
occupation by French troops of Catalonia during the 
remainder of Ac war with Euigland. The suggestion was in 
reply to Napoleon’s argument that his Pyrenean frontier 
was in danger, and Aat at any moment when he w^as at war 
on Ac Hhinc or in Italy he was open to a dangerous attack 
by Spain in the rear. 

To some people the forcible seizure of a Spanish province 
will seem little belter from Ac moral point of view Aan Ac 
forcible seizure of the Spanish Princes, But Talleyrand 
was a man of the world, and he knew which crimes the 
world will condone and which it can never forgive. He told 
Napoleon that he had lost more than he had gained by this 
policy, and when he was bidden to explain himself he did 
so by an analogy: 

'If a gentleman commits follies,’ he said, *tf he keeps 
mistresses, if be treats hU wife badly, even if he is guilty of 
(Serious injustices towards his friends, he will bo blamed, no 
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doutitj. but if he is rich, powerful, and intelligent^ society' ‘ 
will still treat-him with indulgence.^ :But if that.man cheats' ' 
at cards he will, be immediately- banished - from- decent - 
society and never forgiven/ , 

So began the rupture between Talleyrand’ and ONapoleon ' 
that was never healed. Napoleon was incapable -of. :ap-.^ 
preciating the difference between the coup'-d’itat of Briim/, 
aire and the coup d’dtat of Bayonne, and. couid/riot forgive : 
Talleyrand who had assisted him in. the one for -deserting, 
him in the other. Talleyrand, -on the other' hand, whs aware 
that while it might prove possible to prop upjthc fagade of i 
the Empire for several years, the fate of the Emperdf.was - 
sealed. At Bayonne Napoleon had committed the Unforgiv-. ' . 
able crime. He had cheated at cards. - • ' ^ • 
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EltrufeTl Nc\erlia^anj nimc produced such an iniprcssson 
on me as that of this outlandish place ( ennnot thmh of it 
^Mthout fear and hope the fate of Europe and the world, 
the luturc of poliucal power and perhaps of European 
cuilisation depends on it So Talfcjr'ind wrote on the eve 
of the second meeting between Napoleon and Alexander 
At Tdsit much had been left unsettled Tt had been 
understood that the two rmperors should meet agatn, and 
during the fourteen months that had elapsed negotiations 
had been proceeding with regard to the tine and place of 
their meeting The scene at Tilsit had been dramatic The 
sudden alteration from bmer enmity to warm fncndship, 
the nft on the rucr, the weeping Queen of Prussia, the two 
young Emperors deciding the fate of the world Erfurt m 
comparison xvas a cold blooded business Both I mperors 
bad bad time to reflect and to recoaer from the poaverful 
fascination which at their first meeting they had exercised 
over one another 

The event of the year had been Napoleon s intervention 
in Spain which had had for him the doubly disastrous cifect 
of proaang to Europe that while his ambition was insatiable 
his poarer was not invincible It united kings and peoples 
against him No dynasty could feel secure after the manner 
iti which the Spanish Bourbons had been treated, no nation 
coufd despair of hhtrty wfien they saw how the Spanish 

t7t 
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people were refusing to accepti-an alien domination;^ 'TKe 
Russians seriously feared that/Napoleon . meant- to-‘freat^ 
Alexander at Erfurt as he' had: treated i the -Bourbons- at' • 
Bayonne^ and theXlowager 'Empress besought her son wuh-- 

tears not to walk into the trap. , ' ' 

Although Talleyrand was no longer- Minister. for Foreign - 
Affairs, Napoleon decided that his assistance would'^he use- ' 
fill at Erfiirt. He foresaw the diplomatic difficulties .that - 
would arise and realised the necessity , of having somebody - 
at hand who would be capable of negotiating with thcCzar.- 
Before Talleyrand set out he was shoym^ ‘ by- Napoleon’s^ 
instructions, all the despatches which had. passed between/, 
Paris and the French Ambassador at St; ' Petersburg, ifa ' 
order that he miglit be thoroughly acquainted'. -with-ethS- 
situation. 

Napoleon’s main object, now as ever, was the destruction- 
of Great Britain. To accomplish this purpose he.had;.fifst-.: 
to make the blockade a reality, which coiild only be,.done, 
when Spain and Portugal had been reduced to. submission;,. 
But Napoleon feared that while he was thus engaged in, the: 
Peninsula Austria might seize the opportunity, to recover-^ 
.Her losses. Too late the wisdom, of the udvice given ;by . 
Talleyrand .after Ulm and after Austerlitz was ^;appa^ent.., 
Instead of a contented country, anxious to keep the peace - 
and concerned • with the safety of her- eastern-,- frontier, • 
•Napoleon had created an enemy, who had'suftered too much , 
ever to, forgive, and who, he knew, was.-only.awaiting-; the , 
moment when he should find himself in , difficulties in order, ; 
to sweep to:her revenge., ' . 

> For ^is reason he was anxious to- obtain from Alexander , 
at Erfurt an . assurance that if Austria decided to give trouble, 
he^couid rely upon the armed force of Russia to~cpme to.his, 
assistance. Talleyrand ’ was' determined that cthat assurance 
- .should neVer be given. .He was a> European as'well-as.a. 
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Frenchman an<i be was convinced that it was no more for 
thegotxi of France than it w*aa for the good of Europe that 
the^wholc continent should be subjected to the will of a 
single individual even though that individual might be the 
Emperor of the French, Born in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century he was free from that narroiw nationaUst 
spirit which was beginning to grow up, and the idea of 
conquest made no appeal to his practical, peace-loving 
intcUigcnce, He was intimately acquainted with the map of 
Europe which he wished to preserve and not to destroy. 
Of that map the Austrian Empire fom«d an integral part. 
Its destruction would mean the substitution of chaos for 
order. 

Further, he had as little desire to destroy England as to 
destroy Austria. His well-balanced brain, fortified by thirty 
years of political experience, apprccintcd the fact that Just 
IS the conservative tnAuence of Austria was essential to the 
maintenance of the structure of Europe, so the liberalising, 
anti-autocratic spirit of England was necessary in order to 
maintain the mental cquilibnum of the Continent, and 
prevent the violence of reaction, provoked by the violence 
of revolution, from going too far in the opposite direction. 
'Get this into y-our head,’ he once exclaimed to Madame dc 
Iliimusat, ‘if the English Constitution is destroyed, the 
civilisation of the world will be shaken to its foundations.' 

Doubtful as he already was of Talleyrand’s loyalty it is 
the more surprising that Napoleon should have cmplojed 
him at so critical a juncture. So much had success affected 
his brain that he no longer believed that any individual was 
capable of harming him. It w*as about this time that he said 
scornfully; '1 don’t employ the Prince of Benevento when 1 
want a thing done, but only when I want to have the appear- 
ance of wanting to do it.’ He was to Icam that even he could 
not make a compliant tool of Talleyrand. Mctiemich, who 
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was now Austrian Ambassador in Paris, knew better. ‘Men 
like M. de Talleyrand,’ be wrote to bis Government,' ‘are 
like sharp-edged instruments with which it is dangerous to 
play; but for great evils great remedies are necessary, and he 
who has to treat them ought not to be afraid to use the 
instrument that cuts the best.’ • 

Napoleon was not so wise. Talleyrand, he thought, was 
just the man he needed at the moment. He wanted to impress 
the Germans by the splendour of his Court; he wanted as 
many kings and princes as possible to be standing round the 
steps of his throne. When it was suggested that Eugene de 
Beauharnais, who was now the son-in-law of the King of 
Bavaria, should be entrusted with the task of collecting the 
ruling princes of Germany, he said: ‘No, Eugene isn’t 
clever enough. He can do exactly as I tell him but he is 
useless at insinuating. Talleyrand would do it better, What’s 
more,’ he added, laughing, ‘he’ll tell them, as a sneer at me, 
how much they will please me by coming, and then it will 
be for me to show them that I didn’t care the least whether 
they came or not, and that their coming has been rather a 
nuisance than otherwise.* 

He proceeded to give Talleyrand his instructions, 
which were, briefly, to conclude a treaty that would give 
him a free hand to deal with Spain in the knowledge 
that Russia would prevent any possible action on the part 
of Austria. Otherwise he was to be committed to nothing. 
There might be vague talk and vague promises about the 
partition of Turkey, and Russia might be humoured in her 
immediate desire to acquire the provinces of Wallachia and 
Moldavia (the modern Roumania) and to have her acquisi- 
tion recognised, but the main sense of the treaty should be 
to unite the allies in their hostility to England. 

Talleyrand prepared a draft treaty on the lines indicated 
but studiously omitted all reference to Austria, ‘But how 
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can )ou have forgoucn exclaimed Napoleon, after 

reading il That is the essential article Are j'ou still pro* 
Austrian^ '‘A little, Sirc,^ replied Tftlle}rand, 'but I think 
It would be more correct to sa) that I am never pro-Russian 
and alwa)'a pto-rrench ’ 

in this humour and ^v^th the deliberate intention of thwart 
ing llie will of his master, Ta1Ic\ranti set forth for Erfurt 


If a Court painter had been commissioned to produce a 
picture portrajmg the apotheosis of Napoleons power he 
would probabl) have selected Erfurt as the background 
Nc'.cr before had so manj ruling pnnccs been gathered 
together in one tov. n m order to do homage to one man AH 
the arrangenents which had been carefully planned before" 
hand to enhance Napoleons prestige worked admirabl) 
The princes vied to surpass one another in adulation of their 
master and Tatlcyranci said of them after%\ards that he had 
not seen at Erturt a single hand that dared courageously 
to stroke the lions mane 

Alexander armed on l8th September Napoleon went 
out to meet him on the road and then returned to his own 
apartments to await the Czars ceremonious visit Tallej 
raud was present at the interview, and afterwards accom 
panicd the Cxar to his carnage Several times as the) 
descended the staircase Alexander said to him *\\c iviU 
meet ag-\ui,* and when later in the evening he returned w 
his own lodgings he found awauing him a note from the 
Princess of Tour and Taxis infomung him of her amval 
He c-illcd on her rmmtdiatclv and had rot been m her room 
for a quarter of an hour before the Lmperor of Russia was 
announced The evening was a success The Emperor, 
charming and lnrO’'mJil, asked for a cup of tea, ^nd before 
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they separated suggested that the Princess should entertain 
them every evening in the same manner after the duties and 
the pleasures of the conference were over. It would give., 
them, he said, an opportunity of talking comfortably and 
would make a good end to the day. Thus the drawing-room 
of the Princess of Tour and Taxis, who was a sister of the 
Queen of Prussia, became the regular rendezvous of a little 
group of people who, meeting there of an evening, regaled 
one another with conversation, with anecdotes and wit- 
ticisms usually of an anti-French complexion, while the 
Emperor of Russia either made love to the Princess 
Stephanie of Baden, a relative of Josephine, or else conferred 
with Talleyrand as to the best means by which he could 
defeat the aims of Napoleon. 

At one of the earliest of these interviews Talleyrand used 
these words: ‘Sire, it is in your power to save Europe, and 
you will only do so by refusing to give way to Napoleon. 
The French people are civilised, their sovereign is not. 
The sovereign of Russia is civilised and his people arc not: 
the sovereign of Russia should therefore be the ally of the 
French people.’ He went on to explain and develop this 
statement. He insisted that the French people had one 
dominant desire— to have done with war and to be allowed 
to enjoy the fruits of conquest. Unless the Czar, for there 
was nobody else in a position to do so, constituted himself 
the mediator between Napoleon and his people, they would 
continue to be dragged as victims in the wake of his trium- 
phal chariot to their ultimate destruction. Very skilfully, 
with consummate art and with the greatest care he contrived 
that the same views should reach Alexander’s ears from 
many different sources until eventually the Czar was con- 
rinced that they represented the opinion of *all sensible 
people in France.’ 

An element of humour is lent to the situation by, the 
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fact that» while Talleyrand Was so successfully deceiving 
Mapoleon, Napoleon was less successfully atteraptmg to 
deceive hiirt. Believing that his best chance of persuading 
Alexander to do what he wished fay in dealing with Kim 
direct and avoiding interference by either Russian or 
French advisers, Napoleon drafted with his own hand a 
treaty which from his own point of vjew was an improve- 
ment on that submitted to him by Talleyrand, and in 
handing it to Alexander impressed upon him the importance 
of keeping its terms secret and of not communicating them 
even to the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs. A few 
hours later, in the Princess’s drawing-room, which had been 
dosed to all other visitors that evening, Alexander produced 
from his pocket the draft treaty and handed it to Talleyrand, 
who thus obtained from his master's rival the very informa- 
tion that that master had so carefully attempted to conceal 
from him. If he had ever had any qualms about (he deceit 
that he was practising they must have been considerably 
modified by this revelation of the deceit that was being 
practised agunst him, A master who ^'ill not trust his own 
servants is the more likely to be deceived by them. 

Henceforward it became the custom for Alexander to 
inform Talleyrand every evening of the course which 
negotiations had followed during the day. The proposals 
which "Napoleon had put forward, the arguments with which 
Alexander had met them were all duly recounted and Talley- 
rand would then proceed to give his advice and furnish 
Alexander with fresh arguments for the morrow. The 
Emperor of Russia would occasionally strengthen his 
memory by making notes of the sugcestions put forward, 
and cime near to taking down his instructions at the dicta* 
non of the French diplomatist. 

This was ireachcn^A but it was treachery upon a fuacnificent 
'scale. Of the two Emperors, upon whose words the fate 
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of Europe depended, Talleyrand had made one Jiis dupe 
and the other his informants He vras playing a great game 
for a vast stake, and although he never lost sight of his 
private interests his main objective was neither personal nor 
petty. Had he thought only of his own welfare he would 
have acted differently, for he was putting ail in jeopardy, 
his position, his wealth, perhaps his life by opposing the 
will of one who had hitherto destroyed all opposition raised 
against him. But Talleyrand did care for the preservation 
of Europe, was quite clear in his own mind as to how that 
object was to be achieved, and in order to achieve it he risked 
everything. As it proved he had six years to wait for his 
reward and he was no longer young. If we compare his 
conduct towards Napoleon with that of the majority of his 
supporters, including the Marshals, who all deserted him 
when it was manifest to the world that he was a broken 
man, and who for the most part owed everything to him, 
we shall find it less easy to condemn the politician who 
turned against him at the height of his power because he 
could no longer approve of his policy. 

Not only did Talleyrand himself feel no shame but he 
was actually proud of the part he played on this occasion. 
He describes it at length in his memoirs and used to boast 
of it in after life. ‘It was the last service that I was able to 
render to Europe so long as Napoleon continued to reign, 
and a service which, in my opinion, I rendered to him as 
well.’ 

The latter part of this statement he would probably have 
justified by arguing that if Napoleon had taken to heart 
the lesson of Erfurt he would have appreciated the need for 
moderating his policy. He had failed to obtain from Alex- 
ander the support that he sought against Austria and that he 
knew was necessary for the safe prosecution of his designs on 
Spain. Having failed he should have altered his policy, 
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instead of which he continued to act exattiv as if he had 
succeeded 

Shortly before laving Erfurt Napoleon opened his mind 
to TalJejmnd upon a sulyect that had long been occupjing 
It. It was late at night and Napoleon had ^reidy tetsred but 
seemed wnwlhng to allow Talleyrand to leave him *His 
agitation was remarkable, he asked me questions vnthout 
availing for the answer, he was trying to tell me something, 
he said what lie didn’t man, at last he got out the great 
word— divorce ' He then explained the necessity he felt 
unde- of getting an heir and mentioned that Alexander had 
a sister of a suitable age Talleyrand promised 10 speak to 
Alexander on the subject and despite the lateness of the 
hour he x^ent straight off to the usual rendezvous at the 
house of the Pnnetss w here he found the Empetor, who had 
stayed (hat night later than usual He arranged an audience 
for the following morning, and learnt at the same time to 
his great satisfaction that Alexander was going that same 
morning to write a reassuring letter to the Emperor of 
Austria 

Talleyrand djd not like the idea of the Russian marriage 
True to his Austrian proclivities he preferred a Habshurg 
bride, and he was therefore relieved when on the morrow 
Alexander explained that while he was not opposed to the 
match, his sisters were entirely under the control of their 
mother, whose consent it would be neccssar) to obtain 
Talleyrand arranged that Alexander should raise the sub- 
ject at his interview with Napoleon the same morning, and 
having suggested the words that he Should use burned back 
to Napoleon to prepare him for uhai uais coming Napoleon 
was so pleased that the suggestion should emanate from 
Alexander that he was quite willing that it should be left 
entirely vague 

Shortly afteriA'ards the two Emperors separated, to all 
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outward appearances well pleased with themselves and with 
one another, but it was Taileymid whose will had triumphed 
and who emerged the real victor from the diplomatic battle- 
field of Erfurt. 


3 

When the two Emperors parted at Erfurt, the one get- 
ting into the carriage that was to convey him to Paris and 
the other returning to the norths Talleyrand whispered to 
Alexander what a pity it was that they could not both take 
the wrong carriages. Henceforth Alexander had hvo repre- 
sentatives in Paris, his Ambassador, who was little but a 
figurehead, knowing nothing of what was taking place 
behind the scenes and providing by his ostentation of 
wealth a continual source of amusement to the Parisians, 
and Nesselrode, who was to play a considerable part in the 
diplomatic history of the century, and who was now secretly 
accredited to Talleyrand, and served as a channel fpr the 
conveyance of information to St. Petersburg, 

Alexander was naturally grateful to Talleyrand for the 
assistance that he had rendered him at Erfurt, and Talley- 
rand saw to it that this gratitude should take a practical 
form. As he was without legitimate children, the heir to 
all that he had accumulated and the future head of his 
family was his brother’s son, Edmond, who had now at- 
tained the marriageable age of twenty-one. Talleyrand, in 
whom the pride of family was strong, was determined that 
this young gentleman should form a suitable alliance, if 
only to make amends for the extremely unsuitable one that 
he had formed himself. Difficulties stood in the way. So 
far as birth was concerned there was no family in France 
save royalty that could confer honour on the house of 
Talleyrand, but the heiresses of great names who were not 
in emigration were carefully superintended by the Emperor 
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and reserved as nch rewards for his own nobilitj, jt being a 
part of his policy thus to gnft the new anstocracy upon a 
remnant of the old Trom his point of view nothing was to 
be gained, and something indeed was to be feared, from a 
union beti'.cen two families that both hid origins earlier 
than the Revolution Having forfeited already a Urge 
portion of the Emperor s favour, and confident!) expecting 
by his future conduct to forfeit ino'c, Tallcjtnml had no 
reason to suppose that in this matter an exception would be 
made on his behalf He had, on the contnrj, gocnl grounds 
tor thinking that Napoleon would be glad to repay an old 
grudge by preventing any desirable match that might be 
suggested In the year 1803, befor-* the llonspirtcs had put 
on the impenal purple, the 1 irst Consu had thought that a 
Mademoiselle dc laltcyrand Pcrigord would be a suitable 
bndc for his ^on in law, Eugene dc Bmuharnais, and when 
the young ladj in question was omewhat hastdy affianced 
and niamed to a member of the Noaillcs famil>, it was 
rumoured that her uncle the Minister for Foreign AlTairs 
had had somctliing to sa) m the matter When therefore in 
the jear 1S08 the Prince of Bcne%cnlo was looking to 
mart) his nephew, it appeared plain that he would be well 
advised to cast his eyes beyond the broad temtones under 
the sway of the Emperor Napoleon 
The Duchess of Courland was the widow of the last 
rcigmng Duke of that province, which had subsequentl) 
become incorporated with Russia Although not old her- 
self she was mother of four daughters, three of whom 
had already been given in marriage to bearers of the greatest 
names in Europe The yuungest, Dorothea, was fifteen years 
of tge, and it v?a& for her hand that Talleyrahd approached 
the Emperor Alexander hid no objection— the Duchess of 
CourUnd, who, u was subsequently alleged, chenshed the 
project of supplanting Josephine on the throne of brancr, 
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welcomed the match, ' and "the ^}^uhg lady herselfi- who had ' 
dreamed of becoming, thc 'bride’ of that romantic figure, • 
Prince Adam Czartoiyskij 'banished the dream - and •with' a ' 
sigh accepted Count Edmorid.de Pdrigord, explainingto him 
at the time that she did so solely in order to meet the wishes ' 
of her mother, to which- he replied with equal Arankness that • 
he actuated by no- other . motive than. the desire to give 
pleasure to his uncle, ' • . ' ' 

' 4 : 

During the late autumn months -that follov/ed the con- 
ferences of Erfurt, Talleyrand took little pains to conceal ^ 
from his countrymen the lines along which his .mind.^was, 
moving. Having deliberately thwarted his mastef’s’-plahs /■ 
and being determined to go on doing so, a' lesser man|,;s'e^K 
ing that that master was a despot, would have been 'careful./ 
to dissemble his opinions and conceal his movements; ,; But 
Talleyrand did the opposite. HeAvent out.pf his if^ay'/to; . 
make it plain to. Paris that he disapproved of the..ppHcy,thaV - 
, the Emperor was pursuing, and he allowed it to be believed - 
that he was • engaged in -conspiring with' the -rEmperor’s 
enemies for his overthrow. • ■ ; 

- i He had been ordered by Napoleon, .who bad left for ■ 

' Spain shortly after his return from Erfurtj. to.-entertam on.a ’ 
-large scale in.his absence, in order to. give his; supporters the . 
> op'portunity’.bf irieeting aiid.to provide.; a; means of keeping 
in touch ■with '-theif opinions. Talleyrand^cafried out 
instructions : in the 'large 'n'evr- House- that, he-had p^ 
in the -Rue de.yafennes; but he allowed himself both at his 
■ own banquets .and alsb 'in the siiialler, more .intimate^but. ; 
r jiotmbre private salons -that-hc-frequented, to let drop those 
• biting epigrams and .wbunding -sarcasms of which he was.-.a, 
master and . which always ;find' their Way. to - the ears where , 
■•-they W'ill'bc'ieast welcome..--' • 
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The nio5t sensational event in this campaign of intrigue 
took place at a reception given in Talfeynmd's house in the 
month of December* Fbr years the rivalry and mutual 
djshke between TaUcyrand and Fouchi had been as fixed 
and as familiar a feature in the political firmament as the 
hostility between Bonapartes and Bourbons* When, there* 
fore, the name of the Minister of Police was announced at a 
reception given by the Prince of Benevento the other guests 
could hardly belrevc their cars and turned to watch with 
curiosiQr the encounter of two such adversaries. The 
sensation seekers were not disappointed. The host limped 
eagerly forward to extend the warmest of welcomes to the 
new arrival, and linking arms with Kim proceeded to pace 
up and down through the series of lofty apartments engaged 
«j long and eager conversation, while the rest of Pans 
gazed and pointed, whispered and wondered. 

The next morning the news that this conversation had 
taken place was on its way to every capital m Europe. Kot 
least swiftly did It travel to Valladolid whence Napoleon was 
now directing operations in the Peninsula. Had he remained 
there longer the fortunes of that war would have been 
changed, but he considered it of greater importance to 
return to Paris* Jt was said that he had received reports to 
the clTcct that the Austrian Government were taking steps 
to prepare for a renewal of bostiUiies, but Napoleon be- 
lieved that an alliance between Talleyrand and Fouch^ was 
more formidable than the mobilisation of Austria* 

S 

The question arises, and is not easy to answer, why 
Tallcjnnd, who could control his tongue when he wished 
and have, met Kouchd a dozen, times without anv 

one being the wiser, should have gone about speaking his 
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mind so freely, and should have made a public exhibition 
of his latest friendship. He knew well that his words and 
deeds would be reported and that Napoleon could put only 
the worst interpretation upon them. The explanation can 
only be that it was his policy at the time to form the nucleus 
of an open opposition which should by its very publicity 
be able to rally to itself all the discontented elements in the 
country and which might thus become strong enough, ’ 
without overthrowing Napoleon, to exercise so powerful an 
influence as to compel him to alter his policy in the direc- 
tion in which all moderate men desired. 

It is true that there was an embryonic plot on hand to 
substitute Murat for Napoleon and that Talleyrand was 
probably acquainted with it. But the fact that he was aware 
of or even involved in a conspiracy never meant with him 
that that was the only or even the main line that he was 
pursuing at the time. The things that he said and the 
actions that he took during this period were not those of a 
man who is secretly conspiring for a coup d’etat but rather 
of one who is openly advocating a change of policy and 
hoping to carry it by weight of opinion. 

The shrewdest foreign observer in Paris during these 
days was Mettemich, the Austrian Ambassador. In Sep- 
tember of this year (1808) he reported to his Government 
as follows: ‘It is necessary to be at Paris, and to be there for 
some time, to be able to judge of the real position of M, de 
Talleyrand. In M. de Talleyrand one cannot but separate 
the moral man from the political man. He would not have 
been, he could not be, what he is if he were moral. He is, 
on the other hand, pre-eminendy a politician, and, as a 
politician, a man of systems. . , , 

‘Two pardes exist in France as much opposed to one 
another as the interests of Europe are to the individual 
ideas of the Emperor. At the head of one of these pardes 
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is the Emperor wth all the tnilttaiy men. He only desires 
to extend his influence by force. . . . Napoleon secs nothing 
in France blit himself, nothing in Europe or in the whole 
world but his fairaly. . . ► The other party is composed of 
the great mass of the nadon, an inert and unpliable mass. . . . 
At the head of this mass are the eminent persons of the State, 
M. dc Tallc^nd, the Mimster of Police, and all those who 
have fortunes fo preserve-' 

Mettemich never ceases to insist in his communications 
with his Government on the existence of this powerful op* 
position. It was not confined to people of doubtful reputa- 
tions but included such stalwart heroes of the Napoleonic 
legend as Lannes and Berthier. Even Caukincourt, the 
loyalest of the loyal, shared Talleyrand's opinions and was, 
for this reason, on the best of terms with Wm, although his 
strict sense of honour would not allow him to do anything 
to further his own views except to express them boldly to 
his master. That indeed was the dilemma of those who 


Offered from Napoleon— they had cither to continue carry- 
ing out a policy that they condemned or else (o pursue the 


devious ways and dubious methods of Tali^rrand and Fouchi. 
In December Mettermch reports: ‘Two men in France 


hold at this moment the first rank in opinion and influence— 


M. dc Talleyrand and M, Fouchi, Formerly opposed in 
views and interests, they have been drawn together by cir- 


cumstances*, I do not hesitate to say that at the present 
time their object and their means of attaining it are the 
same. , , , M. de Talleyrand has, since the campaign of 
1805, opposed with all his influence the destructive plans of 
Napoleon. . , . We positively owe to him some more or less 
I favourable aspects in the Pressburg n^otiation; he also 
opposed as long as he could the campaign against Prussia,* 
He goes on to trace how Napoleon got nd of Talltyrand 
on account of his independent views and how Talleyrand 
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and Fouchd are now working.for a general peace 'and' riot’ 
for the overtlirow of -Napoleon but for die consolidation of ■ 
his position by a new marriage and the-establishmeiit of "a • 
dynasty. - ^ . 

How far MetCernich was correct .in his. interpretation of , 
their plans it is impossibleto say; .No man .will. ever /know i- 
all that took place behind the masks of .Xalleyrarid - and > 
Fouche. It is true that they were both, , especially Fouch^': ‘ 
zealous advocates of the divorce from the'first,. and it is true - 
that they both had more to hope for; from a ‘reformed - 
Napoleonic regime than from any experiment with the 
Bourbons. Caroline Murat, who was probably, Metternich’s 
mistress at this time, seems to have been.: his ' informant.' 3 
He quotes her as being in the confidence of Xaileyrahddnd:' '' 
Fouche. But she may not have told Metternich all that they 
said, and they certainly did not say to her an that/jUley V 
meant. 

6 . ; . 

Returning post-haste from Spain, Napoleon reached 'the - 
Tuileries on 23rd January. A few days ; later: he-' called ;a j 
special meeting of the-'privy council at which: th’evGrahd ' 
Dignitaries of the Empire, including .Talleyrahdi J^d .one, r 
ortwo Ministersj'includihg Foiidid, were present. .According; .? 
.to one account- Fouche had previously been summoned to a - 
private -audience when he had been bitterly reproached, for ; 
therpart that he had played. -In afty case he-.was merely a- 
spectator of the scene which now ensued, 
i.- Napolispn; Began with a. few- rerriarks of a general nature: ■: 
to the effect tliat his Grand- Dignitaries and : his, Ministers . 
had no right even to think for -them'selyeS,- far l^s'.td give - 
-their. thoughts expression. ’To doubt' was for thdn the begin- '•> 
ning of' treason^ to. differ'; from huh, was the crime itself. • 
.■With-that he turned upon' Talleyrand who, in- a characteristi- 
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cal\y graceful and negligent attitude, was half leaning against 
a small table by the fire For one solid half-hour, without 
interruption a steady flow of invective poured from the 
Emperor’s hpa There was hardly a enme omitted from 
the indictment, hardly a word of abuse chat was not applied 
TaUqrand vns called a thief, a coward, and a traitor He 
vns told that he had never worthily performed a single 
duty, that he had deceived everyone with whom he had 
ever dealt, that he did not beUe\e in God, and would sell his 
own father He was accused of responsibihtj. for the 
execution of the Duke of Cnghien and for the Pcninmlar 
War. Maddened by the impassivii) of his victim, the 
Corsican lost all control and proceeded to taunt him with 
his lameness and to throw in his face the infidelity of his 
wife Email), shaking his fist and seeming to be upon the 
point of stfil mg him he mformed his Vice Grand Elector 
m the language of the camp, that he uns nothing but so 
much dung m a silk stocking 
The wntnesses were horrified The Emperor had behaved 
in a manner for which a non-commissioned officer addressing 
a recruit would have been reproved Even MCneval, his 
private secretary and staunchest admirer, admits that he 
forgot his impenil dignit) AU testimonies, however, agree 
that the one man in the room who seemed the least moved 
b) the outburst was the object of the attack Talleyrand 
never changed his attitude No spark of colour appeared in 
his pale cheeks No flicker of an ejehd betrayed the fact 
that he w’as conscious of being addressed 

The meeting broke up at the end of the tirade, the 
Emperor was unfit for further business As Tallejrand 
Jimped slowly down the broad corridor he turned to one of 
those who had been watching his ordeal and said calmly 
‘What a pity that such a great man should be so ill-hredl’ 
Thit e^emng he told the whole story to Madame de 
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Laval as he reclined on a sofa in her drawing-room. She 
was an old and a dear friend, by birth one of the last of the 
great family of Montmorency. Her dark eyes, for which 
she was celebrated, flashed with anger as she listened to 
the catalogue of the insults that had been heaped on him. 
‘You listened to that,* she exclaimed at last in indignation, 
‘and you didn’t snatch up a chair, the tongs, the poker, or 
anything and fall upon him?’ *Ah/ replied Talleyrand,'! 
did think of doing so, but I was too lazy.’ 

If Talleyrand had acted as his hot-blooded friend sug- 
gested he might have incurred serious penalties, and would 
in any case have been debarred from playing any further 
part in the history of the Empire, and from preparing that 
more complete and satisfectory revenge for which hencefor- 
ward his heart must have longed. Witnesses of the scene 
and those to whom it was reported, naturally concluded 
that it could only mean the end of Talleyrand, so far as 
Napoleon was concerned. Talleyrand was determined that 
it should mean nothing of the kind. 

The next day was Sunday, and it was Napoleon’s custom 
on Sundays to hold a reception at which he liked as many 
Ministers as possible to be present. The Minister of 
Finance, the Duke of Gaeta, was busy that day and, wishing 
to waste as little time as possible at Court, went very early 
to the reception in order to obtain a good place from which 
he could slip early away.* He reached the Palace before the 
attendants had illuminated the apartments. When they did 
so he v/as astonished to discover that he was not the first 
arrival, for as the candles threw their light over the room 
he was able to discern, standing by the fireplace, the im- 
passive figure of the Vice-Grand Elector whom he had 
thought never to behold at Napoleon’s Court again. Curi- 
osity got the better of Gaudxn’s desire to finish his work and 
he waited after the Emperor had passed him in order to see 
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tvhat reception Talleyrand \rowld obtain. Napoleon spoke 
to the men on the right and on the left of him, ignoring his 
presence. 

On the follovring Sunday he vas onct more in, his place. 
Again on this occasion it his neighbour who was spoken 
to and of whom a quesrion was asked. The neighbour 
hesitating for the answer Taiieyrand immediately supplied 
it, giving the informarion that Napoleon had asked for as 
naturally as though they were on the best of terms. The 
ice was broken. If the Emperor bad not spoken to him he 
had at least spoken to the Emperor and there was no reason 
why their relations in future should not be as nomul as 
those between any master and servant after an angry scene. 
Napoleon probably regretted his loss of self-control and was 
probably grateful to Talleyrand for easing the situation. 
Possibly, also, he was blind enough to believe that such 
insults, so offered, could be forgotten or forgiven. He 
deprived Talleyrand of his position as Grand Chamberlain 
but he continued to hold the empty honour of Vtce-Grand 
Elector, 
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During the next five years Talleyrand remained at the 
Court of Napoleon in a position with which it is difficult 
to find any parallel. He was out of favour. He had forfeited 
for ever the confidence of the Emperor, who was continually 
during that period receiving fresh proofs of his treachery. 
Yet he continued to be ^Hce-Grand Elector and to fulfil the 
functions that that office imposed on him. ^ 

Napoleon, when quesdoned afterwards as to his reasons for 
not taking stronger measures to deal with Talleyrand before 
it was too late, replied that in the first place he under- 
estimated his power to injure him, and in the second place 
he had still at this time some affection for the man. There 
was probably truth in both explanations. His secret service 
was extremely efficient, lie employed agents within the circle 
of Talleyrand^s intimate friends, and he therefore could fee) 
confident that he was being kept informed of every- step 
taken by his enemies, and so long as he continued to win 
victories he had little to fear from them. At the same time 
his overmastering consciousness of his own genius and his 
exaggerated estimate of his own superiority over all his 
contemporaries made it appear to him to be little less than 
ihe-majeste towards himself to think it possible that any of 
tliose whom he had employed were capable of doing him 
serious injury. 

Najioleon always grudged praise of other men's abilities, 
‘ “ 190 
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and on one occasion when he was discussing Talleyrand with 
Count Mold went so far as to say that his great reputation 
^v.'a3 more largely due to luck than to merit. 'I swear to you,' 
he added, *that 1 could not truthfully say that he has ever 
been of much assistance to me . . . and I don't even think 
that he is, as you say, a very clever man. You have only to 
look at his life. He was by birth and position one of the 
principal personages of the nobility and the clergy, and he 
did everything in his power to contribute to their downfall. 
When he came back from A mcrica he completed his degrada- 
tion by publicly attaching himself to a stupid old courtesan. 
I wanted, in spite of himself, to get him out of that mess at 
the lime of the Concordat by asking the Pope to grant him 
a cardinal's hat and I nearly got it for him, \Vell, he wouldn't 
let me, and in spite of me and to the scandal of Europe he 
married his shameful mistress from whom he could not even 
hope to obtain children. He is certainly, as everybody 
knows, the man who has stolen more money than anyone 
in the world, and he hasn't got a penny, I am obliged to 
support him from my pnvy purse and to pay bis debts even 
now.* ‘At least,' said Mole, ‘the Emperor will grant me that 
his conversation is full of elegance and charm.' ^Oh/ 
replied the Emperor, ‘that is his triumph, and he kno^^‘s it.* 
To argue that a man is not clever because he makes a 
foolish marriage or a bad speculation is as unreasonable as 
it would be to maintain that he cannot have possessed great 
gifts who only succeeded after twenty years of endeavour in 
becoming the lonely exile of St. Helena. Vet in this way, 
and with this manner of reasoning Napoleon persuaded him- 
self that Talleyrand was a man of second-rate ability from 
whom be had nothing to fear, and this conviction was 
strengthened by the firm belief that he could never make his 
peace with the Bourbons and theTefore had nothing to gain 
from the establishment of a new regime. 
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It does also appear that Napoleon had a genuine liking 
for Talleyrand. As has already been said he was able when 
they first met during the Directory to fascinate the young 
soldier who had not before encountered anyone of equar-^ 
charm and distinction. This f^cination died slowly for 
Talleyrand was the type of man that Napoleon preferred, 
and Metternichj who belonged to the same school, was 
equally successful \vith him, 

2 

Early in 1809 war broke out again between France and 
Austria, and in April Napoleon left Paris for the scene of 
operations. Had Russia been prepared to render the assist- 
ance that he demanded Napoleon would have had nothing 
to fear from Austria, but Alexander, pursuing the policy 
that Talleyrand had instilled into him at Erfurt, performed 
the part of little more than an interested spectator, moving 
troops occasionally from one part of the frontier to another, 
but being careful not to strike a single effective blow on 
behalf of his ally. 

Whenever Napoleon was away from Paris intrigue and 
conspiracy once more raised their heads with the indefadg- 
able persistence with which trodden grass rises behind the 
feet that have passed over it. Fouche, as we have seen, had 
not shared in the disgrace of Talleyrand and the remainder 
of this year was to mark the zenith of his career under the 
Empire. Napoleon was more inclined to trust Fouch^ than 
Talleyrand for the good reason that he found it more difficult 
to believe that Fouchd could ever make his peace with the 
Bourbons. Talleyrand had at least left France before the 
Terror whereas Fouche had been a remorseless agent of the 
Terror in the provinces, and had himself voted for the death 
of the King. For the Liberal and the Constitutional there 
might be forgiveness but surely the descendant of St. 
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Louts could never make peace with the Jacobin, and the 
regjcidef 

Napoleon carried his campaign to a sticcessful conclusion 
and once more dictated peace from the pahee of the Habs- 
bui^a but there tvcrc events which robbed his victory 
of half its glory and which stirred up hope in the hearts of 
thousands who were weary of his rule. 

During the attack on the town of RatUbon Napoleon was 
wounded. The wound w-as slight but the effect was im- 
mense. In every corner of Europe men began to ask them- 
selves: 'If he were wounded again, if he were killed— what 
then?* A year before there had been a plot to assassinate the 
Bourbon claimant, and when a courtier congratulating him 
upon his escape expressed his horror al the thought of how 
terrible the results would have been if the design had suc- 
ceeded, Louis xviit replied calmly that nothing would have 
been changed except that the King of France would have 
been called Charles x. But Napoleon could not even pretend 
to think that the result of his death would be merely to 
change the name of the Emperor of the French to Joseph, 
and a single incident, such as this of his receiving a wound, 
served to show up the fragility of the whole imperial 
structure. 

More important, however, than any wound was the: result 
of the battle of Aspern where after two days of the hardest 
fighting and the greatest slaughter the enemy were left 
in possession of the field, Napoleon could send home mis- 
leading bulletins, and it is true that the battle hardly affected 
the result of the campaign, but swifter than the messengers 
who carried his despatches word sped through Europe 
that 'the great man was no more invtnciblc than he was 
immortal. 
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Mcanwhild in Paris on the top .'of these disturbing rumours. . 
it was reported that the Eriglish-'vcre despatching, an . ex- v 
peditionary force to the Low Countries.; It ,seehied>hat, the'V 
very frontiers of France were in danger whUe, the Eiriperof. 
with his army was at the other, side of Europe, and it -took , 
a month for a message to be sent to hini .and the -answer'': 
received. So utterly without initiative- were' the creaUitei.: . 
with whom Napoleon had filled the highest difi.ces oL state 
that there v/as scarcely one amongst them,' who^;. in .these ; 
critical circumstances, was prepared to assume the slightest , . 
responsibility. To distract attention from their own impotence.. 
they attempted to minimise the danger; Fouche alone, 'whu -y; 
was now Acting Minister of the Interior as ^vcll as Minister. - ' 
of Police, both realised how serious was the situation, .’and;.' 
determined to meet it. ■ 

..pouchtE had begun life in the Church, and the cx-Oratof-‘ ‘; 
jan- could appreciate the power of religion at' It's proper , 
v.aluc. Ever since Talleyrand had left the /Ministiy fdr. ';. 
Foreign Affairs relations between Napoleon .ahd the Vatican 
had been growing more strained,- and in thC’ summer of ^is ' ,. 
same year the Emperor, invoking the authority ;6f ,Charlc-".y- 
magne, whom, he described as *our august predecessor, V , 
annexed Rome to the Empire, and -imprisoned the Pope;;' 
with . such humiliating circumstances as to make it'-necessary • 
- for 'His Holiness to rely- upon his ■^let 'to^sen'eHm ,as :a' 

. private secretary.-. The news df these events,' together-Hvith 
-the news;-bf Napoleon wound af^Ratisboffarid d^eat k.' ■ 
‘Aspeni; ‘was received' by 'the ;dev6utly Cath'dhc -pop^atiph- 
-of' Belgium :alm6st simu}tah''dousiy- with -the report that 
. .English 'fieet Was. in the Channel, with an army ^aboard,, the; 

• largest -that- had ever- left the shores of England, - and that, - 
. thc-ir immediate-destinatiori-was the niouth of the Scheldt. 
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Fouchd decided to fake action. His colleagues, including 
the Minister of War, preferred to await instrutilons* Of 
the Grand Dignitaries Talleyrand alone supported him and 
the support of Talleyrand no longer gave confidence to the 
timatcus that'thcir action would meet with the approval of 
their master. Pouchy whose official position should have 
confined his attention to matters of police and internal 
administration, decided to mobilise the National Guard, not 
only without the approval, but in direct opposition to the 
wishes of the Minister of War. He sent out the necessary 
instructions to the provinces, he saw to it that those instruc- 
tions were carried out and he rallied to the defence of the 
frontier an, army of 60,000 men. At the head of this army 
that he had created Fouchd proceeded, with an audacity 
that still further astonished his colleagues, to place Berna- 
dotce, who ws never from start to finish of his remarkable 
career a loyal servant of Napoleon, and who happened to 
be in France at this moment only because lie had been sent 
home from the Austrian campaign m disgrace. 

The results of Fouchi’s independent action appeared to be 
highly successful. The English expedition came to nothing, 
defeated, it U true, not by Fouchii’s new army but by the 
climate of the Isle of Walchcren and by the lade of co^pera^ 
tion between nav'al and military authoritres. Stranger still, 
the Emperor, instead of chastising Fouch^, rewarded him 
with the Duchy of Otranto and severely reprimanded those 
who had hesitated to support him. With the political blind- 
ness that was falling upon him Napoleon failed to realise 
that the most important lesson provided by the events of the 
year 1 809 was that one man, and even such a man as Fouch^, 
could, in -his absence, take control of the Government of 
France and call a new army into existence. 
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In his memoirs Talleyrand excuses himself for not having 
taken advantage of the disfavour into which he had fallen 
to retire at least temporarily from the stage and to devote ■ 
himself to the pleasures of a quiet life which nobody was 
better fitted to appreciate. He explains how *at tho period 
of which I speak the calm pleasures of home life had ceased 
to exist for the majority of people. Napoleon did not allow 
one to become attached to them; he thought that those who 
belonged to him must cease to belong to themselves. 
Carried away by the rapidity of events, by ambition, by the 
interest of each day, placed in that atmosphere of war and 
political change which brooded over the whole of Europe, 
people found it impossible to pay due regard to their private 
affairs; public life occupied so great a part of their minds 
that private life was never given a single thought. One 
came to one’s house like a visitor owing to the necessity of 
resting somewhere, but nobody was prepared to stay per- 
manently at home.’ 

During these years Talleyrand's rdle mis a small one 
but he was always busy behind the scenes. Banished hence- 
forth from Napoleon’s intimacy he continued to fulfil the 
functions that were connected with his office, and thus in 
November he was deputed to greet the King of Saxony on 
his visit to France and to conduct him from the frontier to 
the capital. 

The question that was principally occupying people’s 
minds at the end of this year was that of Napoleon’s divorce, 
and in December his marriage vrith Josephine was finally 
annulled. TaHe3n‘and and Fouch^ who had combined in 
working towards this end were divided when it came to 
deciding upon her successor. Talleyrand, as was to be ex- 
pected, favoured an Austrian princess, while Fouche, true 
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to Jus Jacobin antecedents, regarded with suspicion any- 
thing that came out of Austria, the country that has been 
described as the "Faubou^ St, Germain of Europe, 

In January jS 10 a solemn council was held at which the 
Gnud Dignitaries and Ministers were asked to give their 
, views on the question. Cambacdr^ and Lebrun, who were 
the first to speak, advocated the one a Russian and the other 
a Saxon alliance. Murat and Fouch^ supported the former. 
When Talleyrand's turn came he spoke at length in favour of 
an Austrian marriage. His secret motive was that he feared 
lest, failing such an arrangement, Napoleon should destroy 
Austria altogether. The preservation of Austria was still 
one of the essential points of his consistent European policy. 
The main reason, however, that he gave for advocating the 
match was that tt would serve as a means of expiating the 
crimes of the Revolution, especially the execution of the 
Queen, who was also an Austrian archduchess, and thus 
recondhng France with Europe. The course that was thus 
recommended was the one adopted and the marriage took 
place in the following April. 

For once FoucK<S had been found on the losing side 
and he proceeded to make other and graver errors. The 
success which had attended his independent policy during 
Napoleon's absence seems to have turned his head. Having 
successfully made, or threatened to make, vrar on his own 
initiative, he now sought to try bis hand at the more difficult 
burincss of making peace. When it was discovered that he 
had secretly and without any authorit)’ opened negotiations 
with England Napoleon’s patience was exhausted. He was 
not only relieved of Hs office but compelled to leave the 
country, his disgrace bring thus rendered more complete 
than that which had befaDen Talleyrand in the previous 
year. 
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Among those who were attracted to Paris by the festivities ' 
in honour of the Emperor^s marriage was a Pdlishdadyi the 
Countess Potocka, who had already.come'into cohtact with!., 
many of the principal members of the Imperial Court in :h6f ’ 
native capita] of Warsaw four years. before.-:.She;had then 
formed a deep romantic attachment to .the,. Count. -de ' 
Flahaut which may have proved a more potent reason, than! 
the desire to witness an historic ceremony for tKe'eagefness . 
with which she sought and obtained her husband’s , consent ; 
to her visit to France in the year 1810. To herj>eh .we.owe 
a vivid account of French society at the time and ^particularly .,, 
of the circle by whom Talleyrand was surrounded.- 

She made the greater part of the journey in .a carriage’ 
with Talleyrand's old friend, Narbonne, and was asidelighted v 
with his astonishing powers of conversation , as ‘ she - i^s 
amused by his elaborate efforts at seduction. • She .belonged ' 
already to a different age (she died in i867),vin which'cph*' ; 
versation had ceased to be an art and .love-making ^ was , 
taken seriously. 

Her natural sponsor in Paris was her aunt, the ..Countess 
.Tyszkiewicz, a lady of some forty-five summers. who had 
long been, and who remained a member of what her; hiece . 
irreverently termed Monsieur, .dc' Talleyrand’s ,elder]y 
seraglio. 

The' most prominent .star, in that constellatipn .yas^. for 
the time being, the-Duchess of Courlandj-.the-raothef pf the 
young .Countess , Edmond de Pdrigord. .■To! ,lief;.TalIeyrand ' 
was sincerely,- .even, passionately, devoted, and his letterytb; 
•her which remain-hre the most feryent, that he is known to 
have written^ v, She was no longer young :but it was generally , 
• admitted .that she retained .a^ great deal' of her beauty. She - 
was enprihoiisly ,,rich and her dresses and jewels were.objects - 
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of utiiversai admiration. Tht Countess Potocia lecounis of 
her that often she would am\e long after midnight in the 
salon where the httle cotenc were collected^ having come 
for the eicprcss purpose of showing them her ball dress or 
a new jewel, *just as a girl of twentj might have done * 
The j^udgmenta of the Polish Countess on Parisian aifairs 
and personalities are not flattering Her relations with 
Monsieur dc Flahaut were more romantic than pleasant, his 
freedom being considerably hampered by the fact that he 
was carrying on a more serious liaison with the Queen of 
Hollandj that he ww also slightly entangled with the Queen 
of Naples, and that he was not cntircl) neglecting certain 
lesser luminancs such as the celebrated Mademoiselle Mars 
Knowledge or suspicion 01 these happenings maj have 
thrown a shadow over the Countess’s stay in Paris and may 
account for the unprepossessing picture that she draws of 
the soaety m which she moved 
On her first visit to Talleyrand’s house she and the other 
guests were informed that he bad been detained at Court, 
an explanation which they found satisfactory, ‘but what did 
seem strange to us was that when we entered the drawing- 
room wc found only the Princess’s *‘lady-in waiting” there 
to receive us and wc were told that "Her Highness, tempted 
by a ray of sunshine, had gone out for a turn in the Bois ” ’ 
When the Princess returned after having kept her gucsti* 
waiting for an hour she offered no apologies believing, the 
Countess suggests, that ordinary politeness was beneath her 
dignity, Her appearance, she adds, was absurd, for she 
looked fullj sixty years of age but, being persuaded by 
flatterers that she was still beautiful, she wore the clothes 
and the adornments of youth 
■‘Whether M dc Talleyrand was of the part)’ or not the 
atmosphere m lus house was always deadly dull 1 have 
seldom received the same impression elsewhere, And yet 
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the majority of those who regul^ty went -there were hite]- ■ 
jigent people. But the Princ^Sj in -addition -to her natural 
inanity, was so pretentious and set such store by etiquette 
that she became insupportable,' so . that people whp..-were • 
independent and had no business -affairs wth the Prince, - ’ 
went there only when they were sure to find him alone. 

‘About once a week M. de Talleyrand^s society met afmy ;, „ 
aunt’s house when I found it hardly more aihusing.- She • 
invited distinguished compatriots and fpreignere'who were' 
passing through. Her house was very fashioriablei - 

‘I cannot express what a disagreeable surprise it was for 
me when I found that the only form of amusement there w^ - 
gambling for huge sums. The bank was taken by unknown , . 
people to whom nobody spoke. They spread out .their ^ 
wealth on the table in order to tempt the players. ^VPeople 
seemed afraid to touch them and treated them like' pmahs.- ■ 

, . . There was something humiliating and, satahic aboiit .it ’- ; 
all. Desire of gain was the presiding genius. The st^h^ 
faces of the players, the gloomy impassivity of the-bankers, •' 
the silence which reigned in this room— where the fate of ^ 
entire family was often risked in a single night— it all 
seemed to me hateful. I could not conced rriy surpri^, > 
perhaps even my naive indignation, but my aunt; replied.. " 
coldly that one could see. that I had come, from f^ away, ; : 
that similar amusements, took- place everywhere, arid ; that. ., 
the Prince, wmo worked so hard, took -part in distractions at - 
her house ..which his position rendered, :iinpossible , at. his 
own;’";, 

> The-^Countess Potocka was hot aroused >by. the .society 
into which her aunt introduced her. Her s^pathies wdre,, ,. 
with the.:-Empero,r whose very loyal aide-de-camp w^' .thp^ 
Count •de' FIahaut; Her. aunt’s .‘friends; were all bf 'the'; ; 
•Faubourg St. Germain, who were, in Opposition- to. the .erist- - 
ing.- regime.' -Thty-s belittled jevetything, bewailed eyeijr. , 
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Thing, and did not amuse thcmscl?cs at all.’ She made an 
exception, however, in favour of the house of Madame dc 
LaT'al, Talleyrand’s dark-eyed fnend and the only one, 
according to some accounts, who exercised any influence 
over him, 'This intelligent woman had made the best of 
things. She gloried, so to speak, in being poor, never spoke 
of what she had l»t and did not seem to resent the fact 
that other people had grown rich— her attitude seemed to 
be that it was only nght that their large fortunes should 
console them for not having been born a Montmorency. 

'A select circle, which included the )oungcr people of 
all parties, who indeed vied with one another for admittance, 
met often in the Viscountess’s httfe drawing-room; to go 
there was a certificate of being good company and of having 
good taste. The household st^ consisted of one footman 
and a negress who was half slave and half confidante; she 
used to come in to make the tea At these ^ er> unpretentious 
recepflons 1 met all the most distinguished people m Pans. 
Monsieur dc Talleyrand and the Duchess of Courland Weft 
among the most regular attendants. Madame dc Talleyrand 
never came. She knew her place. It was there only that 1 
beard people converse without restraint; politics and party 
spirit were excluded, \Vith exquisite tact Madame dc 
Laval controlled the subject of conversation; os soon as she 
saw the actors playing their parts she was silent and seemed 
absorbed In her thick wool knitting, unless some question 
of particular interest roused her to take part. Then the 
others in their turn were silent; she spoke with such grace, 
originality, and point that everybody fell under her charm. 
She had been extremely pretty; her dark eyes, so soft and 
intelligent, still shone Tvith surprising lustre.’ 

It is plan that the Pobsh Countess produced a favourable 

the culminating point of her success was an invitation to 
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Saint Cloud where she dined at'the. Emperor’s table.- On - 
the veiy next day ‘M. de Talleyrand,- Who had' not though't - 
of calling on me before and had ohly left a cafd, -came in " 
person to hear the details of my dinner of thc .pfevious everi- .v, 
ing. He questioned me very skilfully on what I had' s^h arid ; 
heard; I only told him what he probably knew- already; con-- 
trary to his habit he was extremely agreeable, he talked to ;• 
me of Poland and was full of praises and -finallyr he' -fixed a 
day for me to have luncheon with him in his library, '.rwent : 
to this invitation with some eagerness and, as . I . make a 
point of always speaking the truth, I must' confess that T 
never passed a more charming morning. M. de Talleyrand - . 
did me the honours of his collection; it was natural- ^at -so, 
wealthy a connoisseur should have collected --the- most 
beautil^l and the rarest editions, but Uie charming mannir ' ■ 
in which he showed me his books was beyond comparisohi; 
he never told one anything that one could know alr^dy; hor; 
anything that other people had already said or written^ he--. . 
talked very little about himself and a great deal about -the 
.distinguished people with whom he had-come'in ;c6ntacti : 
In a word he was as well educated as it . is possible, for. a • 
great nobleman to be if he devotes a lot of time to pleasure.- • 
;T6 complete this flattering portrait, which is' not that of a .. 

. flatterer, I , will say that M. de, Talleyrand, -.possessed , a ., 
rnaryellous 'art of making one forget his past when he talk^ ,; 

about the-present.', 

: . Gnce again that invincible charin of- Kis. had succeeded ;: , 
in ‘ ^temporarily winning over a woman who thoroughly dis- ,,., 
liked;and disapproved of him. 

V;-‘- : 

; -The books of which heVas so.proud and which hcrshowed 
- to Madame Potocka in.i'the'e^ly part of i8 lo were not to . 
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remain, much longer in his possession Napoleon s disastrous 
commercial poUcy was causing economic distress in all parts 
of Europe where the blockade was effective Many impor 
tant banking houses wererumed, amongst others the Belgian 
firm of Simons with which Talleyrand was connected^ no 
doubt through the medium of hts fair hostess of the night 
of 19 Brumaire He lost a very large sum m this catastrophe 
and found himself unable to meet his creditors Once 
more^ as in 179a, he sold his hbraiy but although the 
present collection was very much more valuable than the 
fomner one, the proceeds of the sale were quite inadequate 
to meet his needs 

In this predicament he appealed to the Emperor of Russia 
for help It IS deplorable that delicac) , if no stronger motive, 
should not have prevented him from asking for 6nincial 
assistance from a foreign ruler with whom he, although a 
high oificiil m his own country, was in secret communica- 
tion Alexander was more sensitive, and replied to hts 
application with a courteous but decisive refusal He 
pointed out, m carefully guarded language, m what a false 
position both lender and borrower would be placed by such a 
transaction The difficulty was eventually surmounted, 
thanks to Napoleon, who purchased for a large sum Talley 
rand's house in the Rue dc Varennes in order to oblige him 
Perhaps even stronger motives should have prevented 
Talleyrand from receiving a favour from Napoleon at this 
time than those which ought to have deterred him from 
applying for one to Alexander, but his conduct with regard 
to money from the beginning to the end of his career is 
indefensible He had only one pnncipic so far as money 
was concerned which he himself enunciated in youth and 
clung to in age 'll ne faut jamais dtre pauvre diable ' 
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7 

The scene of Talleyrand’s activities between the years 
1809 and 1814 was laid in the private houses of his friends, 
and it is therefore to those whose chronicles are principally 
concerned with private life that we must turn for the material 
of his biography during this period. 

The Countess Kielmannsegge was, like the Countess 
Potocka, a foreigner, being born of a princely Saxon houses 
like her she was possessed of considerable personal attrac- 
tions, like her she was in her early thirties, and like her she 
found herself on her arrival in Paris received as an intimate 
in the circle which Talleyrand frequented. Her link with it 
was the Duchess of Courland, with whom she was on terms 
of the closest friendship and whose assistance she sought in 
order to procure the release of her husband, who had 
recently been arrested in Hanover for participation in a con- 
spiracy against the Napoleonic regime. She was on no good 
terms with the Count, and was living apart from him, but 
felt it her duty, as she expressed it herself, to save the fether 
of her children. Under the powerful patronage of the 
Duchess she found no difficulty in obtaining access to 
Napoleon of whom she became immediately and remained 
until the day of her death an enthusiastic, almost an ecstatic 
worshipper. She soon, therefore, lost all sympathy with the 
aristocratic, discontented society in which she found herself 
and in which she remained with the sole purpose of aedng 
as spy and informer. This task she was enabled to catry 
out the more satisfactorily after she had entered into some- 
what intimate relations with Savary, Duke of Rovigo, who 
had taken Fouche’s place as Miniker of Police. 

She has described her firet impression of Talleyrand as 
follows; ‘When he approached me with his limping gai^ 
his heavy body, his flashing eyes, his snake-Hke mouth and 
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jaWjhis paralysing smile, ^ nd hts affected fiattcrics, I thought; 
*'NatuM gave you the choice between snake and tiger, and 
you chose to be an anaconda.” Thi'J first impression re- 
mained with me. Before I knew him better I avoided being 
alone with him owing to a certain feeling of discomfort. . , . 
When I did come to know him 1 found him easy in company 
both from disposition and from laziness, weak from habit 
and inclination, powerful in intellect and eloquence, ckver 
and tireless in ensnaring those who easily gave in, who 
could be of use to Kim and whose minds allowed themselves 
to be enslaved.* 

She spent the greater part of the summer and early 
autumn of 1811 at St. Germains, where the Duchess of 
Coutland had taken a small chateau that had formerly been 
A hunting-box of Henn iv's. According to her own account 
she found herself in a world of ceaseless intrigue and con- 
spiracy. The Duchess's letters to the Czar were composed 
by Talleyrand and the fair copy was written out by Madame 
deLaval. Kesselrodewas constantly m the circle. Her dislike 
of Talleyrand grew into hatred, *\Vhen he rode so clumsily 
on his small chestnut under the tall oaks of the forest or 
through the fields of roses, swinging his c.inc the while, 
faster or slower in accordance with the speed of his thoughts, 
when he showed off his deceptive paradoxes inthcsalon w here 
Henri IV once lived, then I could not help thinking: “Would 
to God that you were under the earth, for you will have no 
peace 'until you have crushed underfoot all the friendliness 
of heart, at! the nobility of mind that crisis in the world.*’ * 

One day news was brought of a scene that Napoleon had 
made at Court in which he had reduced the young Countess 
Edmond to tears by his abuse of her husband’s family. She 
had had, however, the spirit to reply; *My husband and my 
unrift. baste, ar. 'curved, Mai/atj; with. zeal. It 

rests uith you to make further use of them. And surely their 
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earlier services have at least deserved that your Majesty should ' 
not ridicule them.’- Taneyi^nd’s'commhrit pn.the'scenc 'was '■ 
brief: ‘It seems a poor way/ hP said,/of proving his'pdw-er.’. '. 

In the same month of August another incident tPo.k, place 
which seemed to threaten more -serious consequences. 'Ghe:.-? 
evening as the Countess Kielmannsegge was leaving the / 
chateau she met a gendarme' at the doorway who inquired ' 
if M. de Talleyrand were within. He was the bearer of a;V. 
letter from the Minister of Police. ‘ V : 

The grounds of the complaint that the Tetter /contained 
appear to have been that Talleyrand’s wife, who had been ; 
forbidden both by the Emperor and by Talleyrand to meet: 
again her Spanish friend, the Duke of San Carlos, had con-. . 
trived to do so; what harm, save to themselves, a^mectihg;^ 
between these elderly lovers could have done, or why. Talley- • 
rand should have been blamed for it, is difficult tQ'.foll6wi 
That such an interdict should have been imposed -reyfeals- 
the extent and the pettiness of Napoleon’s tyranny. • 

, The threat of sharing his wife’s exile if. he .could. 'not 
control her movements was the gist of the.mes^ge her', 
received. Exile from Paris was, for him,- almost a deaffi;'; 
:;sentence and neyer so deadly as.ih these eventfuTyears. Tt ^ 
is on this occasion that the Countess pays Talleyrand ‘her • 
only compliment. ‘The whole behaviour of Prince Tajley-'.J 
rand and the . general moderation of the sentirnents .that he 
expressed compelled admiration; He /wrote' his .answer,’ 
destroyed and changed it several times— accordingly as his 
feelmgs, grew, stronger— rand showed, us each of the drafts; 

I saw the man,, that strange manj just as he..mighvhave-beeh 
.- without wickedness. ' -He gave his answer to the gendarme at 
one in the morning. At hyehe wasin thecafriage iri-ofder to 
beat theDukeof-Rovigo’s-levde.’ He returned the saimeeyen- 
- ing,^the: whole matter having been sarisfactorily terminated.- • 
The/'Countess,/ whose romantic temperament was apt ;to. -. 
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see things in terms of melodrama, has left us a graphic 
description of how once, listening at the door, she over- 
heard the three conspirators, Talleyrand, the Duchess, and 
Madame de Laval perfecting thar plans 'And that is hov? 
we shall dcstro) him,* \%crc Talleyrand’s last words *Wc 
shall destroy him, we shall destroy him’— repeated the two 
hdieSj dapping their hands and throwing their arms round 
each other's necks The Countess walked boldlj into thcir 
midst, which so much alarmed them that the Duchess sub- 
sequently attempted to swear her to secrecy She retused, 
howc\cr, to give any promise and warned them nc\er again 
to betray themselves m her presence 
Talleyrand enjoyed during these years the companion 
ship of a young girl who had grown up from childhood in 
his household Her name was Charlotte » she was now about 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, her parents were unknown 
It was gcnerall) believed that Talleyrand was her father and 
hi? lender love for her confirmed the ihcor) As to w ho wais 
her mother there w ere many rumours, but such as have come 
down to us do not bear investigation Many believed that 
she was of royal birth, but romantic imaginaiions are always 
inclined to fill up blanks with the names of rojaltj He was 
deeply interested in her education, he enjoyed riding with 
her in the country, and a few jq-irs later he married her to 
oncof his nephews She lived until 1873, and when she died 
her death certificate recorded that she was the child of 
unknown parents. 


3j 5 Fcbniary iBjs Talleyrand v'as appointed one of the 
Commission of Inquiiy into the conduct of General Dupont 
in the matter of the capitulation of Baylcn He was much 
Impressed the defence and was m favour of taking a 
lenient view of what had at worst been only an error ot 
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weakness. Napoleon insisted, .‘despite : the recommendatioh - 
of the Commission, on cohdemnlhg, Dupont, to imprison- f 
ment for life, a sentence which -he .was ., serving v 
later when Talleyrand procured -his -release andMiisVprbv' : 
motion to the post of Minister of War under the Restoration.' - ; 

Later in the year there seemed to be a further' prospect \ . 
of practical employment for the Wice-Grand Elector* Al-',^ 
though Napoleon would not commit himself, t6 > definite - 
policy , with regard to Poland it was most , important- for •, 
him to be able to rely, during the Russian campaign,' pn.the 
enthusiastic support of the Poles. The position; bf his 
Ambassador at Warsaw would therefore be one. of great 
responsibility and would demand tlie exercise-of first-rate 
diplomatic and political ability. Despite the grave .misgiving, 
with which he already regarded Talleyrand,'. .Napolebn' 
appears to have decided to entrust him with this mission for- 
which he obviously possessed the necessary qualifications. 
But whether, as Countess Kielmannsegge asserts, someiof. 
Talleyrand’s ladies talked too imprudently about the,' 
appointment before it was confirmed, or whether i.Savary’s , 
version is correct that. the Emperor, wrongly suspected . 

; Talleyrand of speculating in exchanges when he- was only 
obtaining the necessary Polish: currency to enable him to , , 
take up the.'post, whatever the reason may have beeni the' • 
offer was withdrawn and Napoleon sent instead to Warsaw. ; 
the Abbd de Pradt,. whose hopeless incompetence proved ; 
more disastrous • than treachery and whose mistakes ebnb 
: tributed largely towards the approaching calamity. • . > • 

With the departure pf the Emperor- for the Russian front 
treason once more grew.husy, and very, soon^began to, thrive 
and fatten ;upon .'the. reports.-which- reached Pans- of unsuc-^ 
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c«$ful military operations. Among the tnany v^ho ’were 
dabbling Itt this dangerous pastime \vas a Udy of singular 
charm and beauty who had had already a somewhat tem- 
pestuous career. 

^ Aim^c dc Coigny, married in early youth to the youthful 
Duke dc Flcury, had during the forty-tw'o jears that she 
had lived inspired many passions, one of which had 
bequeathed to her a lasting monument in the pages of 
French literature, for it twis her bcautywhich in pnson had 
moved Andri Chdnicr to write the verses addressed to hn 
Jeune Captjvf a feW days before his head fell under the 
guillotine. Another inhabitant of the same pnson was 
Tat!eyrand*s friend Montrond, who was nor one to waste 
time in writing verses, but, making more practical use of 
his opportunities, succeeded both in winning the heart of 
his lovely fellow captive and, by judicious bribery of the 
gaolers, in postponing the day of her and hts execution 
until after the fall of Robespierre and the end of the Terror. 
Aimicjin gratitude, married her deliverer, having previously 
divorced her 6rst husband. But neither she nor Montrond 
was made for matrimony and more than one liaison inicr- 
vened before we find her in the year 1812 living with the 
Marquis Druno de Doisgelin. 

Aimfc dc Coigny had always adopted with enthusiasm 
the political vicu's of her ruling lover and she had thus al- 
ready held nearly every shade of opinion from red republic- 
anism tc white reaction. Bolsgelm had formerly been an 
emigrant and he was now an eager advocate of Bourbon 
restoration. Neither of them were in their first youtli and 
politics therefore occupied a larger portion of their time thin 
would have been expected in the case of a younger couple, 
Aim^e de Coigny was on terrns of friendship with Talle)*- 
rand. They belonged to the sente world,, they had both 
adapted too easily the new condidons to their own cenven* 
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ience, and. they had'.both. forfeited the respect'but not the ■ 

, admiration of their contemporaries. . She ‘had- difficulty in 
bringing Boisgelin round to her own opinion. M found hiiri- 
full of the prejudices which the emigrants.- harboured, agaihstv 
the Bishop of Autun, regarding his conduct 
point of view, reproaching him for his changes,; bf form ;ahd;: 
even of fortune without thinking that the situation in: which i 
he found himself had changed much .more often than h^/ 
and that having always played an active part in events hb V 
had used his influence to modify them and to guide them so ' 
far as possible towards an order of things where .there was 
some hope of improvement.’. Under the influence of his' , 
mistress. Boisgelin soon came to realise that the' Bourbons ■ 
had no hope in France unless they could secure the suj^p.ort '. 
of a pow'erful section among those who had hitherto been,-. ' 
loyal to Napoleon, that it was of the first importance;\t6;- 
obtain a leader for such a section, and that Talleyrand ' 

the man clearly designated for that position. , v. 

.The jjresence of Boisgelin in the Rue St; Florchtln. would, ’ 
’ have aroused suspicion but nothing could be more .natural ^ 
than .the -visits of Aimde de Coignyv ‘The weather- '^s fine’ 
(in the summer of i8 la) ‘and, nearly every rriornihg l.went'. 

, out for, a walk which ended at the house of;M..,de Talley- ,- 
rand. - 1 often found him in his .library surrounded by.pepple ■ 
wdio either liked or were engaged in literature. , Nobody cari ; 
.talk like M. dc Talleyrand in a, library; he takes.up a bbpk’' 
and .puts.it down again, contradicts it, leaves.it ahdTeturns - 
to it, , questions dt as though it-w^ere a living beingyarid this, 
procedure both .. enriches his conversation "with;\the pro-;' 
fundity- and- the,' exp.enence, of. .the, >ages .and '.gives to- the 
•works in: question a grace which their 'authors oftendacked;’.'; 
•It; is curious that .^Aimee de -.Cpigny ahd Ahha Tptockay;: 

who -possibly-- neverry met^-./.and ■ -certainly ;-;neyer--, read . one.;; 

another’s reminiscences, y. should-: have '■ both been sUiick 
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by the same quality in Talleyrand and should have both 
recorded It. t 

Aimde de Ccigny became henceforth a tegular attendant at 
^ all the houses where the discontented faaion were accustomed 
to meet. She describes them as being dominated by 'the 
enchanting grace of Madamedc Laval, the soft conversational 
murmur of the Bcllegarde ladies^ my own efforts to please 
and to amuse mj'self and the inexpressible charm whi^ M. 
dc Talleyrand can exercise when he docs not conceal tt in 
a disdainful silence. It was at these meetings that I got 
into the habit of M. de TaUeyrand and acquired the ntces- 
sary familiarity to be able to talk to him about anything 
without embarrassment.' 

As the winter of tBil wore on, as the news from the scat 
of war grew worse, when the astonishing coup d'etat of the 
half insane Ckncral Mallet a 1 m<»t succeeded, and when the 
celebrated 19th bulletin revealed to the Parisians the extent 
of the disaster, it seemed that Talleyrand was right in 
describing the Moscow campaign as the beginning of the 
end^ and that the end itself could not be far distant. And 
then on tfae 1 9lh of December Paris awoke to the surprising 
information that the Emperor had returned ovcnughl, '1 
ceased my frequent visits to M, de Talleyrand for fear of 
compromising him, and I moderated the language with 
which I was trying to stir up dwcontent.' So wrote Aimifc 
de Coigny. Once more and for the last time treason hung 
Its head, criticism sank to a whisper, and conspiracy crept 
underground. 

10 

Never had Napoleon been in such dire need of wise 
counsel as during the winter months that followed the 
retreat from Moscow. TaUcYrand,.who had not been afraid 
to urge peace upon him in the hour of victory was equally 
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insisteht upon the necessity of concluding it how before 
defeat should result in complete destruction. ‘Negotiate 
while you still have something to negotiate with/ was the ' 
tenor of his advice. Napoleon saw the wisdom of it and 
invited him to return to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
He refused, replying coldly: ‘I am not acquainted with your 
affairs.* For four years he had been banished -from the 
Emperor’s confidence; how could he now at a moment’s 
notice pick up again the tangled skein of foreign policy? 
‘You are trying to betray me,’ exclaimed the Emperor. 
‘No,’ replied the Prince, ‘but I will not assume office because 
I believe that your views arc contrary to what I believe to 
be for the glory and the happiness of my country.’ This is 
Aimde de Coigny’s account of what happened and' it is 
probably coloured in Talleyrand’s favour. Savary tells us 
that Talleyrand would not accept the post because Napoleon 
insisted that he should at the same time resign the office of 
Vice-Grand Elector. As this would have been the opposite 
to promotion Napoleon can hardly have been surprised at 
Talleyrand’s attitude. What is certainly true is that the 
offer was made and was refused. 

Early in 1813 Napoleon appears to have received unques- 
tionable proof that Talleyrand was in communication with 
his enemies. He was strongly tempted to take violent 
’measures but he still hesitated. Talleyrand was after all one 
of the Grand Dignitaries of the Empire. From the nights 
when they had conspired together against the Directory, 
throughout the glorious days of the Consulate, right on 
until the culminating triumph of Tilsit, Talleyrand had 
. always been at hls-^elbow with wise counsel that he had not 
always followed. To strike down such a man, now when, 
the storm was threatening, would be like striking down one 
of the pillars of his own house. Rotten it might be but the 
moment seemed hardly well chosen for internal reconstruc- 
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tion. vSo fie contented himself v.uh repetitions of the scene 
of January 1809, calling Talleyrand a traitor to his face and 
threatening to shoot or hang him. After one of these scenes 
Tallc)Trand’s comment to the assembled courtiers was: 
'The Emperor is charming this trorning/ 

In April Napoleon returned to Gcrm:iny to fight the 
campaign that was to end at Leipzig, and Aim^c de Coigny 
resumed her visits to the Hue St, Florentin. Talleyrand 
tipptats hvJt ttitouraged hot the btVici that « was sht 
who’gradually persuaded him to favour the return of Louis 
Jcviu. At first he spoVc to her of a regency for the King of 
Rome, and then of a national monarchy under the Duke of 
Orleans. Finally, when she insisted on speaking of the 
Icguimate heir he csplaincd to her the difficulties of his own 
position. ‘I could put up well enough with the Count 
d'ArtoU because there is something between him and me 
which would explain much of my conduct’—(refernng 
doubtless to their midnight interview m July 1789)— ^but 
his brother does not know me at all. 1 confess that 1 have no 
■wHh to expose mjself to forgiveness instead of grautude, 
or to have to defend myself/ Aimifc then told him of a 
precious letter which she and Boisgclm had been long work- 
ing at and which was to be conveyed to Louis xvm in 
England explaining to him the situation in France and 
Insisdng particularly upon the importance of Talleyrand’s 
adherence to his cause. Talleyrand told her to bring the 
letter to him on the following day. 

She ran home, fell into the arms of Boisgclm who was 
awaiting her and cried: 'He is ours, he wants to read your 
letter to the King.’ ‘Nothing could equal Bruno’s transport 
of joy. Wo set ourseWes to copying out the letter, taking 
particular trouble over the paragraph that concerned M. dc 
TJJiL-jr/rri,; 

On the morrow she took the tetter to Talleyrand who read 
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it aloud and c.omiuented.upon. it very, favourably; - He told - 
her that she and her friend could count upon , himj ‘and 
encouraged her to carry on • the correspondence ■with 
England. Then he burnt the letter. ‘He ■ twisted ' upf 
the paper, lit it. from a candle, threw itdnvflanies into the ■ 
fireplace and crossed the shovel and the tongs above it so 
as to prevent the ashes from flying up the chiraneyi -‘‘It 
is only from a statesman,’* I said, “that one- learns how- 
to destroy a. secret very secretly.” ‘ • 


During the summer and autumn of 1813 the fortunes- of 
Napoleon continued to fall. After the disaster of Leipzig;;- 
in October he was almost surrounded by the enemy’ biitf 
succeeded in hacking his way through at -Harihuf^'andh; 
returned to France with his adversaries pressing, on 7hi8:' 
heels. 

. Madame de la Tour du Pin was passing throughf Paris L 
in November and was anxious for some authen tic, news :tOr 
take- back to her husband who' was now holding, the post ; ' 
of.. Prefect at Amiens. She called on Talleyrand; • 
received me,- as ever, with that graceful and pleasant fam- ; 

' iliarity .which he, has always shown towards me:. v He has ; 
received 'much. abuse and .has probably deserved-more ‘.but, 
in spite of eveiything he possessed charm such as I have.: 
never met with in any other man.’ He advised her not tov 
leave Pans that day, which had been her intention, as the 
■ • Emperor was-arriving on the -niorrow .and he promised .to;.. 
- visit her after .he had-.seen hirnv \ 

. ; .On the. following afternoon. she heard the- cannon which, : 
-announced the Emperor’s • return. ^ At - ten .o’clock . -her 
carnage was waiting, at the door, but it was not until eleven . 
that v-Talleyrand -'Arrived. .■ :She - was d3reathless: 
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*What madness to travel m this co!d \seaihcr/ he said, and 
asked her in whose apartment it was that she Was 5ta)Tng. 
It belonged, she expluned, to Lally ToHendal, the same 
who had read bis tragedy aloud at Jumper Hall just twenty 
years before. Tallej nnd picked up a candle and began to ex- 
amine the picturesort the wall : ’ **Ah,ha, Charles ti, James ir 
--that*5 right,*' he commented, and put the candle back on 
the tabic. "Heavens/’ I cned, "what have Charles u and 
James 11 got to do ^rith it? Vou have seen the Emperor. 
Howishc? What are his plans? What does he say after his 
defeat?” ”Oh, don't bother me with your Emperor, he's 
dnished." finished ^"Isaid ** “Whatdoyoumean?" "I 
mean," he said, "that he is a man who is ready to hide under 
a bed . 3 knew of M de Tallcjrand's hatred and rancour 
against Napoleon, but never had 1 heard him express it 
With such bitterness. 1 asked him a thousand t^uestions to 
which he only replied with the words. "He has lost all hU 
equipment— he is finished— that's all " Then he drew out 
of his pocket a printed paper m English and throwing a 
couple of logs on the fire, said. "Let’s bum a little more of 
poor old Lilly’s wood. Here, as you know English, rend 
me this paragraph." At the same time he showed me a. fairly 
long article marked in pencil in the margin.' Jt was an 
account of a djnncr*party given by the Pnnee Regent In 
honour of the Duchess of Angouldmc— the daughter of 
Louis XVI 'When I had read it I stopped and Jook^ at him 
;n amwement. He took back the paper, folded it slowly, 
put It into his huge pocket and said with that exquisite sly 
smile that only he possessed: "Oh, how stupid jou are! 
Now bfi off, but don’t catch cold." He rang and told the 
footman to call my carnage. Then he left me, saying as he 
was putting on his coat, ■‘•'Give my love to Gouvctnci” (her 
husband'* former title) “I send Him that for his breakfast. 
You will get therein lime/" She understood ihe message 
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and delivered 'it when :^e -^arrived - at :‘Amiens-rm the- 
early- morning, but even, then ..neither she-! nor her 
husband found it easy to believe that they , were-shortly to 
witness the end of the Empire and the return of - the 
Bourbons. 
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All that writer and on into the early spring of rSi4 the 
tide of battle swayed between Pans and the frontier. For 
the first time Napoleon was fighting on French soil, and for 
the first time he was fighting \^ith his back to the walk 
Military experts have held the vicr.v that this was, from a 
purely technical standpoint, the most brUIiant of his cam- 
paigns, and that never had his genius shown itself to better 
advantage. But whatever may be thought of his general 
ship during these months, it cannot be denied that the 
faults m statesmanship and diplomacy which had char- 
acterised his career were never more gross or glaring. In 
the days of victory these qualmcs had been inconvenient to 
his adversaries, in the days of defeat they proved fatal to 
himself. 

Three armies, those of Russia, Austria and Prussia were 
marching on Paris, while Wellington was carrying all before 
him in the south. More than orce during these days of 
anguish Napoleon c*cUimcd; Tf only Talleyrand were 
here— he would get me out of it.' But, m truth, no Minister 
could have saved him, except one who could have compelled 
him to pursue a consistent policy, snd not to change his 
terms of peace daily, and alirost hourly, with every altera- 
tion in the varying fortunes of the war. 

Jjo hfevctoJsrr the Allans JCfuaJJy him she jsjmiraJ 

frontiers of France— the Rhme, the Alps, and the PjTcneea. 

»«T 
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That they should .have made.so -geherous-an .offer 'streng- ’ 
thened his opinion, of his own positionv . He refused h. ’A " 
fortnight later he would gladly have accepted^ but- it was too^ • 
late. Again, in February, he was offered terms which would •- 
have left France the frontiers of .1791, terms which^his- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the faithful but. blear-sighted 
Caulaincourt, was anxious to accept,- but having rbcently 
scored one or two striking military successes he now. ; 
unwilling to listen to any terms, and even refused the Allies- i 
offer of an armistice. Such conduct strengthened the bohdsj-^ 
— always in danger of dissolving--whicii, held vthe ,A 
together and gave life to the belief which was beginning to - 
develop in many of their minds that a satisfactory peace 
with Napoleon was impossible, ' ■ - ’ 

Meanwhile behind the battle front.Paris waited-r-a city 
of rumour, of conspiracy, of hope. Napoleon's popularity < 
had vanished. Gradually the conviction grew that-his rulev-. 
was'over, but great differences of opinion existed as'; to',- what ;, 
alternative was either possible or desirable. :It had'’ taken,!;' 
Talleyrand some time to reconcile himself to die.r^tofatioh' : 

. of The old dynasty. The minds of his countrymen;- were; ; 

' ihovirig slowly , in the same direction. Meanwhile it seemed;'; 
to him of some importance that the Bourbons should. -be.-; 
rnade aware.of his willingness to welcome.thcir return before . 
•that return/actuaily took place. . 

It was, however, one thing .to, talk treason. in the safety, . 
of a Royalist, salon,- it was -quite..?.hother to enter into active 
correspohd^nce with the exiled .prihces, discovery of which ; 
•might cost the. culprit his. life.. . The -inhabitants of .Paris. : 

- were; so cut off, from the- world that dt , wi^. only-;from one,. 
•-smuggledvcopy .of an English .ne.wspaper'vthat they learnt of - 
the departure of the Count 'd*Artois. for; the Continent .and.' 

■ of the:Duke -of AngoulSme fof the south of France. . MeanT: .: 
while they received ; exaggc^ted ■ reports ' of Napoleon’s /, 
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vtctcnes, no word of his defeats and the disturbing intftl- 
ligence that the AHies had opened negotiations -with him at 
Chitillon 

A brave and a loyal messenger was needed who ■would 
cany through the line defended by "Napoleon's array to the 
allied statesmen, and if possible to the Bourbon Pnnccs 
themselves, news of the increased support which their cause 
was beginning to obtain m the capital Such a man was 
available in the person of the Baron de VitroIIes, one of 
those faithful and fearless supporters of the old order, 
whose belief in the righteousness of their cause was as 
sincere as their religion, and whose services were as valuable 
in moments of crisis as they were embarrassing after the 
victory vras won The Baron had already fought for the 
cause, but this was his first introduction into the great 
world of high politics and he has left us m his memoirs the 
impression that K produced on him He was naturally 
alarmed at the prospect of negotiating 'with statesmen whose 
names were already famous throughout Europe, but the more 
he saw of them the less he thought of them, and it appeared 
to him that both Talleyrand and Fouch^ were rather lacking 
in intelligence as neither of them seemed to have a clear 
idea of exactly what it was he wanted Politics arc indeed a 
simple science to honest souls like the Baron dc VitroIIes, 
■who believe that all solutions of the problem save their ewra 
are wrong, and who arc prepared to die for their cause 

So the Baron dc VitroIIes set out upon his dangerous 
quest, and after thniling adventures and hair breadth 
escapes reached first ihc Allies and finally the Count 
d’Artois But he earned with him no written word from 
Talleyrand, nor any visible sign such as a nng or seal, 
wbereb) he could show proof of his approval Such cautiou 
IS hardly to be wondered aU The envoy was likely to fall 
into the hands of the enemy, and actually did so, although 
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he made good his escape^'. '.If .definite- proof .of Talleyrand’s 

active treachery . had- then ' r^phedr ^Napoleon- it “might’ well- 
have Cost' him his life. , As it was, however, Vitrolles had ’ 
some difficulty in. persuading the Allies --of -Talleyrand’s ' 
.adherence to the cause of '.the; Bourbons..- After -he: :had"; 
stated his case at a formal.; meeting; where ; Mettemkh, ' 
Gastlereagh, Nesselrode, and HArdenberg were;presenl^ one 
of the first questions asked him was concerning the attitude 
of Talleyrand. ‘You can consider Monsieur de Talleyrand 
entirely attached to the cause* — and. then the' honest man • 
added, ‘at least in his heart,’ whereat the 'graYe statesmen:, 
burst into laughtcr^ — until somewhat embarrassed ;he- cor- 
rected himself and said: 'In his mind, if .you prefer it.’ 

Again, when he came to discuss with the, Count dAttois 
the difficult question as to who could be entrusted wiffithe ; 
task of carrying on the government during the;ihtem|th'at' 
was'bound to elapse between the disappearance of-NappUon; 
and the arrival of the Bourbons, ‘the name of .M;‘de Talley-', 
rand was the first, and indeed the only one, -that ^suggested,: 
.'itself. , . , The Prince liked to bring ffie conversation 'back 
to'M, de Talleyrand, whom he still called'the Sishop .of' 
Autun. ‘ They- were contemporaries and, despite the repug-, 
- nance ;which.’ the renegade priest -and the married bishop; 
inspired, he was still interested, in him,’ 

, . -While;VitroIles was discussing the future with his beloved 
-■ Prince at Nancy,, the Allies were advancing rapidly on Paris; 

- and- the position :of: Napplcon''and' of .those who. supported 
.- him-was grbwing;,desperate.;'=On''-28th March,.at: a meetings 
; of . the Gouricil- of :fchte ' question was . discussed, 
^ .-whether -the- Empress and -rher -;son should seek safety or. 

- should -remain ifithethr^teiied capital. r.In.private Talieyrarid 
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had cxprftisMl ihe view that tiiey should go, but on this 
official occasion he argued strongly in the oppcnitc sense. 
There is lUde doubt that the advice which he gave to the 
Counn] was right, 'The flight of the Empress and of the 
acting Government entailed almost of neecssit)' the 
capitulation of Paris. It was, as Talleyrand observed to 
Savary after the meeting, throwing away the game with 
igood cards in the hand. His advice, however, was re- 
jected, and on the following morning the Empress left 
for Blois. 

When he was asked afterwards why he had given advice 
which, if it had been tahen, would have proved injunous 
to the cause which he already secretly supported, he replied 
that hU Credit at that time stood so low that he knew that 
he had only to advise one course in order to be sure that the 
opposite would be adopted. This was an ingenious cicplvia- 
clon of his conduct, but it is permissible to believe that in 
giving It he was doing himself, as not infrequently, less than 
justice. He may have doubted whether his advice would be 
followed, he certainly wished no good to the Napoleonic 
regime, but when required to deliver an opinion on a 
question of policy, he probably preferred to give the opinion 
which be really held, and which also was the wisest counsel 
tn the circumstances. AU through the previous year when' 
ever Napoleon had asked for his opinion he had given it 
honestly, advising the Emperor to make the best peace he 
could, although with little expectation and less desire that 
sucii advice would be followed. Although conscience 
troubled him httlc there exists such a thing as professional 
pride, and it must have afforded him some consolation to feel 
that ^e advice which he had given was always sound and 
that those who refused to follow it were the architects of 
■focir own rtiis'tortuncs. 

On the following day it was Tallcynind^s duty, as a 
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member- of the . Council of Regency, to follow. the^Empress;-' -' 
The battle was raging now at the yeiy gates of. Paris, . where " 
the Marshals Marmont .and-Mbrtier offeredva4ast. gallant:' 
defence. From the heights -of Montmartre- the -Emperor’s ^ 
brothers, Joseph and Jerome, watched the contesh.and when ■ ^ 
they saw that all was lost rode away. to. join them sister-in-:-: 
law in the south. Similar action seemed indicated ph .the:\ 
part of the Vice-Grand Elector of the Empire, who:>had,,‘'' 
however, no intention of taking it.. /The^ Emperor 'of. the., /; 
French who had long distrusted and openly abused-.himfwas 
in retreat, the Emperor , of Russia with whomihe had. been 
on terms of constant friendship was at the gate. This, was, 
no time for him to leave the city in which shortly^theTate of 
France and of Europe was to be decided. . . ^ 

It might have been expected that he would have choMiiV; 
this moment boldly to declare himself, and in thedight of,' : 
subsequent events, it would have been safe to do-so’.r'BuUn .; 
the beleaguered city news was scarce. The . shadow ' ’of 
Napoleon that hung over it, though fading hourly,;w^-;^illv'. 
terrible.. His. whereabouts were uncertain. At any moinent 
he might. return and take stern vengeance on those.who.had; 
betrayed him. .It -.would be a pity, thought Talleyrand, . 
lose allrr-perhaps. life itself— on the eve of .success ; through;. 
: taking -action twenty-four hours -tpo.sopni'f 
i . Therefore, with . the . help of the fiithful Madame. .de- 
■R^musat, a.- little stratagerh was contrived. Her,'Kusband, ’as 
:.an rofficer in the National Guard, was in .command at one of 
the-gates' of P^s and it so happened, .that it was at: this ;. 
- very .gdte that. the Prince de Bendvento presented -Himself ih 
•-his trayellihg'carriage en route to join the Empresiat-BIpis. 

With great courtesy M. ,de R^musat expressed; to the Prince ; 
; his' inability, to allow -Him to- proceed. . The .Prince, . like a . 

sensible man,- forbore, to - argue with-'an officer -who i was 
■ doubtless obeying orders,, and returned immediately, to. his 
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pwn heuic. Hp could sty th^t he had endeavoured to do^ 
his duty, but had been prevented by force. 

Late that night he called on Marmont, who was about to 
si^h the Capitulation of I*aris. "What was said at this inter- 
view we do not know. When $ubsc<5ucntly the defection 
of Marmont and the withdrawal of his forces dealt the last 
blow to the last hopes of the Imperialists there were many 
among Napoleon's supporters who attributed the Marshal’s 
action to his midnight intemewwitK thcPrince of Benevento. 


3 

On the following moming, contrary to his custom, 
Talleyrand rose early; but he had hardly completed his 
elaborate toilet when Nesselrode, his old acquaintance, 
arrived at the Rue St Florentin. Later the same morning 
the allied sovereigns made their formal entry into the con- 
quered capital. While thej solemnly proceeded through 
the streets at the head of their forces, being received mostly 
*iwth silent acquiescence but meeting occasionally with a 
cheer, Talleyrand and Nesselrode were busily engaged with 
the drafting of a proclamation to the people of Pans. This 
-document which Alexander subsequently signed, having 
amended it in a sense still more conciliatory to French 
national sentiment, expressed the determination of the 
Allies to make no terms with Napoleon Bonaparte or with 
* any member of his family, and added that they would respect 
the iuregrity of France aa it had existed under ns legitimate 
kings, and would recognise and guarantee whatever Con- 
' stitution the Senate, summoned for this purpose, should 
decide was the best for tlic French people, 

, Later in the day the Emperor Alexander arrived at 
Tallc^Tand’s Housq. where it was arranged that he should 
. stay while in Paris, This dcdsion is said to have been due 
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to a rumour that the Elys^e, which had been previously 
suggested, was undermined; but this was not the reason that 
Alexander gave on his arrival. ‘Monsieur de Talleyrand,' 
he said, 'I have determined to stay in your ‘house because 
you have my confidence and that of my allies. We do not 
wish to settle anything before we have heard you. You 
know France, its needs and desires. Say what we ought to 
do and we will do it.* 

There is a curious parallel between the position of the 
Emperor Alexander at this time and that occupied a century 
later by President Wilson. Both represented enormously 
powerful nations called upon for the first time to play 
decisive parts in the settlement of Europe. Both had 'been 
nurtured in liberal principles and were actuated by generous 
sentiments. Vague aspirations played a larger part in their 
mental equipment than practical experience. They believed 
that every nation should be given the government that it 
desired, and they hoped, the one by means of a Holy Alliance 
and the other by a League of Nations, to secure the future 
peace of the world. Both these men of brilliant attainments 
seemed for a short period to dominate the world; both of 
them, a few years after their moment of triumph, ended 
their careers prematurely in an atmosphere of tragedy and 
failure. 

Alexander was genuinely anrious to ascertain the wishes 
of the French people. He had no predilections in favour of 
the Bourbons. He had seriously considered the possibility 
of replacing Napoleon by some other successful commander 
such as Bernadotte. The alternative of a regency for the 
little King of Rome had not been discarded, and it was one 
that might secure the support of the Emperor of Austria 
if he had any ambition to see his grandson on the throne of 
Fiance. Of the great Powers England alone definitely 
desired the restoration of the former dynasty, and even 
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England would have accepted another amngement if her 
allies had insisted. All therefore depended upon the decision 
"of Alejcandfir, and at this critical moment Alexander looked 
to Talleyrand for guidance, and there Is no doubt that the 
'■decision at which he arrived and to which, in spite of other 
influences, he adhered, was mainly due to the advice which 
Talle}Tand pressed upon him. Eor this reason it is difficult 
to exaggerate the debt of gratitude which the Bourbons 
owed to the ci-devant Bishop of Autun. 

In normal times a statesman may have doubts and hesita- 
tions, but when the crucial moment arrives he must know his 
own mind and be prepared to force his opinion upon others. 
For SIX long years Talleyrand had lived in doubt and 
hesitation, but now at this great crisis of his own life and of 
the history of France his mind was made up and Alexander 
found in him the determined counsellor ever welcome to 
the weak and vacillating spmi. The new order in France 
and in Europe must be based, he argued, upon a pnncjpJe 
and that pnnciplc must be legitimacy. To the doubts 
expressed by the Emperor and by Mcttcrnich as to whether 
the people would accept the return of their former princes 
—they had seen, they said, no evidence of any enthusiasm 
for the Bourbons during their progress through France— 
Talleyrand replied that the l.egislifivc Counals appointed 
by Napoleon would themselves invite the Bourbons to 
return once they were convinced that such was the deter- 
mination of the Allies. When others arc uncertain it is easy 
for the man with definite views to get his way. Alexander 
and the others allowed themselves to be persuaded. The 
decision was taken, and when Caulaincourt, formally ambas- 
sador to Russia, close friend and firm admirer of Alexander, 
arrived to plead the cause of Napoleon it was already too 
'iJftc. 

That night the allied sovereigns dined with Talleyrand 
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and afterwards he accompanied them to the opera; ' On their ■ 
appearance the whole house burst into frantic cheers./ The 
French are certainly not less proud or/patriotic than other - 
nations, arid that they should have spontaneously.applauded -' • 
the masters of foreign troops upon their native soHj standing r. / 
in the place so often occupied by their own Emperor, proves- ^ ' 
how profound their discontent had been.. i.Ndf without;':; 
reason could Talleyrand maintain that he never cdnspiredj'i; 
except when he had the French nation as fellow-conspirators.' 

4 

On 1st April 1814 Talleyrand found himself in apositiom;-- 
more powerful and more responsible than any that he had;. : 
occupied before or was ever to occupy again. -The- Bona-.v:, 
partes had departed, the Bourbons had not arrived, and 
there was only one Frenchman to whoni the Allies looked. - 
for guidance, counsel, and decision. Attention shduld.fHere*;-;:; 
fore be given by those who wish to form a true estimate .of/ - 
his value as a statesman to the actions that he took and the-, 
policy that, he pursued at this crisis of his 'eareer. 

-:Qn the morning of this, day he despatched- his . first . 
message to the Count d’Artois.by an cmissa^Viof the:Iatter ; , 
; .>^ho had been -waiting in Paris. This message contairicd an : . 
expfesrion of his sincere;hope that the Count and those who 
/followed him- would adopt the national colourstof Francej^; 

. the tricblour, which her soldiers for twenty ^y^rs;had;cdycred ' /; 
with glory.. Unfortunately to .the .embittered souls of ; the . 
•' emigrants / these colours a-epresehted -hot . the; record : of ■, 
.' -victory but the ^ emblem ‘of revolution, and this' first effort r- 
to reconcile the return of the old order with the continuance , 
/ of the new was indignantly ‘fgbeted.. 

, ; . : A ^meeting of the Senate,' tpr-Tather; the remains, of ;the : 
Senatej'for a majority of the-meiribers were not.to be-.found, , , 
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vris summoned to take place the same aftcTtioon, The Tice- 
Grand Elector— the only dignitary of the Cmpire who was 
present— naturally presided, and rcMminemied the senators 
to proceed with the construction of q Provision^ Govem- 
ment. Wthout further loss of time a Government of five 
was set up, with Talleyrand at the head of it. The other 
members— Dalbcrg, Jaucourt, Beumonvillc, and Montes^ 
quiou— were contemptuously described by Chateaubriand as 
Tallcyrafid's whist four, and they certainly played but a 
small part tn the ei?ctits that immediately followed 

Tallcyrand*a next step was to introduce the members of 
the Senate to the Emperor Alexander, a ceremony which 
took place on the following day. He did not fail to point 
out to the Emperor that many of these reverend senators 
who bowed so low before him had themseWes voted for 
Che execution of chetr last king, and he impressed upon him 
the Importance of having obtained the support of the 
regiades for the restoration of their victim's brother. 

The respect paid to the Senate, the suggestion with 
regard to the tricolour seemed to men like the Baron de 
Vitrolles signs of deplorable weakness if not of latent 
treachery. They believed that the battle was already won, 
that nothing remamed but for the rightful heir to remount 
the throne of his ancestors, and that, so far from any con- 
cessions being necessary, the population might consider 
themselves fortunate if their former misdeeds were over- 
looked. They did not realise the fact that was plain to 
TallejTand, that while the civil population was mdiEcrcnt 
the army was suspicious if not hostile, and that sonic 
gesture was necessary in order to reassure so powerful a 
body that had long been encouraged to consider itself the 
most important seebon of the community. 

The Baron dc Vitrolies himself was once more tn Paris, 
and was given a dramatic opportunity of appreciating hov 
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far less secure were his master’s prospects than he supposed. ' ‘ 
He was to be the bearer of despatches.from the Provisional' 
Government to the Count d’ Artois, and at ten o’clock on the 
morning of 4th April, he presented himself at the Rue St. 
Florentin in order to receive- his . instructions.’ He- found 
Talleyrand still in bed in that bedroom on - the entresol 
whence all the affairs of the Provisional Government were ■ 
conducted. Sitting by his bedside. Titrolles proceededrito.: ; 
draw up the complete programme of the ' Prihce’s -.entiy; 
into Paris. He was then an:dous to set forth, but Talle^ahd 
asked him to delay his departure until later in the day as he 
would have a private letter to give him. 

Vitrolles found Talleyrand easy to deal mth. - ‘There ; 
was this advantage with him, that no question surprised him,': 
and that the most unexpected ones pleased him the best. ; . V- 
The whole policy of the Protdsional Government was'-tHe’ ; 
laimr-alhr and the laisser-faire of Monsieur de Talleyrand;,;, 
his genius hovered above all the intrigues and lurked behind 
all' the business. ... I overcame my awe of this famdus; 
statesman; his reputation was more imposing ^ari,;his.;. 
personality — he was easy to get on with; phantoms disappear - 
when one is close to them.' It was in the simple^ cohversa-; 
tipn that Monsieur de Talleyrand let fall . the remarks to . 
.which he attached the greatest importance, .they always had-, 
an object; he sowed them carelessly, like the seed that nature :: 
scatters, and, as in nature, the majority perished TOthout.. 
'.'•produce; 

' - ‘It was thusRe told me,- with apparent indifference, pf his 

, last dealihgs witH the Count d’Artois, in 1789; . He spoke, 
-in a way which made me .notice his words but with a' smile 
.that robbed' them of .all .pretension; .. “Ask Monsieur, le'; 
•Gomte,^' he -said, “if he remembers our meeting at Mariy.’-’ ’ ; 

. He then , recounted the fects and the circumstances of "that 
-interview on the eve of the first emigration, ''^bich- '^Si.i^ '; 
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Vitroilcs himself realised, *thc complete justilication in a 
few wdrds of his conduct dtiriog the Kevolution,^ The story 
as told by Talleyrand was confirmed in es'cry particular by 
■d*Artoi3. ' 

^ All that day Vitrolles waited. He prepared to start in 
the afternoon, but -was put off until the evening. At eight 
o'clock he was sitting with Talleyrand, who was about to 
put the private letter into his hands, when he heard the 
door open behind him and the sound of spurred heels on 
the parquet floor. It was so aide-de-camp from Prince 
Schwaxtenberg—the oommander-in-chief of the allied 
forces— with the news that the Marshals Ncj'and Macdonald, 
accompanied by the Duke of Vicenza (Caulaincourt), were 
at the outposts asking for an interview with the Emperor 
of Russia and bearing proposals from Napoleon. 

'Prince TallejTand immediately put back into his largest 
pocket the letter destined for the Count d'Artois; and 
taking my arm led me into the recess of the window. 

* "This is an incident," he said, laying stress upon the 
word to convey that it was serious; "we must see how this 
turns out; you cannot leave at this moment. The Emperor 
AloAader is capable of the unexpected; one a not the son 
of Paul I for nothing." * 

The honest Vitrolles having awaited the arrival of the 
envoys until midnight went home to bed and slept soundly, 
but Talleyrand stayed up all that night, and when Vitrolles 
returned at seven o’clock next morning he learnt that the 
Prince had just retired and that his departure had to be 
deferred until later. While '^troHes had slept the last card 
had been played on behalf of Napoleon and it was due to the 
vigilance of Talleyrand that it was played in vain. 

Ever since the arrival of the Allies Caulaincourt had 
worked rirefessfy in the interests of master. He had had 
several interviews with Alexander, with his brother the 
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Grand Duke'.:^Goftstahtme,'..with- Schwarzenberg,- and \s4th ■ 
others,: He had .hauhted .the Rue.St. Florentin, had threat- v 
ened to plead his caiisc before .the Senate, had argued and 
remonsttated 'with Talleyrand,-; and .had nearly thrown the- ' ■ 
Abbd 'de Pradt out of the "^ndow. What he had finally 
to offer was Napoleon’s.abdication'on condition; that his son- - 
should.be recognised and a rcgehcy -established. 

Alexander- had great affection and ^espect' for Gaulain-' • 
court, who urged his case with eloquence and:sincerity/. This- • 
was the only solution, he believed, which could, be imposed ' 
upon France without further bloodshed^' for.--the army, he ' 
maintained, was faitliful to Napoleon; 'it: iwas^^^a^^ 
solution desired by the majority of the population ih whose ’ 
internal affairs Alexander had expressed His, mnwilUngness, ;; 
to intervene. Caulaincourt did not know that; even /^vhiie;, '.' 
he was speaking the army of Marmont, that lay - betweeV /^: 
Paris and Fontainebleau, was being transferred to'yeltsadlesi. ;,^ 
in accordance with an undertaking that Manhorit.Kad'-givcny",. 
to-the Allies, but contrary to an oirier that he had.gjvcn that:’’; 
same night to delay any action pending the result of these : . 
hegotiariqns. ■ 

. ^ Alexander ;. hesitated. He was impressed- by^ Gaulain- ; 
court’s arguments. He remembered fus.hld; admiration .fop- 
: Napoleon and had ho desirc. to appeaf uiigeherbus in-i:he 
moment of victory'. .When .he'was on the point of yielding ■ 
he came to Talleyrand foHadvice. .PleTound-in Talleyrand . 
no reflection of his- own uncertamtj'J'i With; ovenvhelming 
: arguments and with irresistible' dbgic the. impression :which , 
the i emissaries, of Napoiepn had produced on-:him. was;.. , 
;! effaced,-: Whatever regency w^ s^ ^■up,^ Talleyrand pointed 

;;Out,- Napoleon would in ..r^iity -be jtlie power, .behind it,. , 

■-within a year. he would .be once more .openly in .control, the 
army would be oncemorerin the field,':and all that had been . 
accomplished would be.:undohe. 'j-The opinion of Talleyrand - 
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at this juncture proved decisive. The doubts of AlcJtandct 
were dispeUcd and Caulaincourt returned to Fontainebleau 
empty-handed. 

. S 

So Yilrolles set out for Nancy at last with Talleyrand's 
letter in his pocket, and with the conviction in his heart 
that Talleyrand shared his views with regard to restonng 
the oid monarchy on the old basis. Talleyrand had allowed 
him to depart under this impression, but it was in fact no 
part of his plan that Louis jcviu should simply succeed by 
right of inheritance to the same throne that Louis xvi had 
lost. Before the King there was to come the Constitution— 
and so Lebrun, former Arch Treasurer and former Third 
Consul, had already been instructed to prepare a draft. 
Whal he produced was practically the Constitution of 179I1 
wWch Talleyrand handed over to the Senate for improve- 
ment and revision, insisting only upon the substitution of 
two Chambers for one. At (he same time he reminded them 
that the new King would probably prove as good a judge of 
a Constitution as any of them, that he had in the old days of 
the constituent Assembly been noted for his liberal senti- 
ments, and that his long sojourn in England had provided 
him with the opportunity for further study of free institutions. 

On 6 th April the new Constitution was passed unanim- 
ously, and Talleyrand christened it the Charter, by which 
name it was henceforward to be known. The second article 
read as follows; ‘The French poiple freely call to the 
throne of France Louis-Stamlas-Xavier of France, brother 
of the last King— and after him the other members of the 
House of Bourbon in the old order.’ 

When V’ltrolles read the terms of the Charter, which 
reached him under cover of a letter, signed by Talleyrand 
and other membera of the Government, he considered it a 
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calamity. He was already on his return journey to !Paris 
together with the Count d* Artois, but he now hurried on in 
advance in order if possible to undo the work that had been 
accomplished in his absence. 

Talleyrand received him with his usual urbanity and 
lightheartedly assented to the suggestion that the Senate 
should be requested to register the letters patent which 
appointed the Count d* Artois Lieutenant-General of the 
country. Vitrolles breathed again, believing he had gained 
a great point for the principle of absolute monarchy- A few 
minutes later, however, Talleyrand, who had in the mean- 
while been talking to another visitor, returned to Vitrolles 
with the remark i ^Oh, by the way. His Highness's letters 
patent cannot be recognised by the Senate'— and he went 
on to explain that the King must first accept and take the 
oath to the Constitution. What then, objected Vitrolles, 
was to be the Prince’s position ? The King would not arrive 
for a fortnight and meanwhile it was unthinkable that his 
brother should occupy any subordinate post. Talleyrand 
eventually solved the problem by the suggestion that he 
should himself resign from being presidentof the Provisional 
Government and that the Prince should take his place. 
With this \^troiIes had to content himself, and returned 
once more to his master. 

loth April was Easter Day. A solemn Te Deum was 
celebrated in the former Place de la Revolution according to 
the rites of the Orthodox Church. Talleyrand, could watch 
it from his windows. That day the Emperor of Russia 
dined with him, together with the Duchess of Courland and 
her daughter, Dorothea de Pdrigord. On the lath the 
Count d’ Artois made his entry into Paris, and Talleyrand 
was one of those who greeted him on the outekirts of 
city. On the 14th the Count was compelled to receive with 
none too good a grace the post of Lieutenant-General of 
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tKc Kingdom from tht hands of the Senate Talleyrand was 
theif spokesman, and the Pnnee in replying to him said 
that, while he felt certain that his brother would accept the 
principle of the Constitution, there were, no doubt, certain 
alterations that could be necessary 

The King himself, who had been detained in England by 
an unusually severe attack of gout, landed at Calais on a 4 th 
Apnl, and was met by Talleyrand at Compifigne Louis 
was fifty eight and an old man for his age Enormously 
fat, hi9 unwieldy bulk did not rob his appearance of dignity, 
which was due to a profound self confidence and complete 
absence of doubt as to the sanctity of his claims and the 
inviolability of his position Thus he was able throughout 
his life to meet all the vicissitudes of fortune with unruffied 
serenity A sound mtelhgcnce fortified by wide reading, 
especially of the classics, enabled him to find the appropriate 
words upon most occasions I am pleased to see you,* he 
greeted Talleyrand Our houses date from the same epoch 
My ancestors were the cleverer had yours been, }ou would 
say to me to-day ' Take a chair, draw it up, let us talk of 
oUr affairs ' To-day it is I who say to jou ‘ Be seated, let 
us converse * 

With these friendly and flattering words, which were 
much appreciated and recorded with pndc by the hearer, 
Louis concealed his distrust and his determination that 
Talleyrand should have as little as possible to do with the 
internal affairs of the kingdom 

At Saint Ouen, on the eve of the royal entry into the 
capital, it was Talleyrand who presented the members of the 
Senate to the returned monarch The concluding words of 
his address were as follows *The nation and the Senate, 
full of confidence in the enlightened and magnanimous 
scniiments of Your Majesty, share )our desire that Trance 
should be free m order that her King may be powerful ’ 
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..-The King’s; reply left little. doubt as to-the;'attitude he 
intended , to adopt. Hc ' -Tvas.'-ndt opposed to 'constitutional < 
government. He was, in fact, f^;ibbre, broadminded' on the 
subject that the, majority of; his supporters. "But '; he was 
determined that the Constitution should be granted as an act- 
of grace from the -Throne, and should not^.be insisted' upon • 
as a' right of the people and a condition of -his accession; 
This was Talleyrand’s last official act as a member of the • 
Provisional Government. 

What should be the verdict of history on the important: .;v 
and decisive part that he had • played during 'the event-v 
ful days between the end of March and the beginning ' : 
of May? In the first place he had had a policy when 'ail the. 
other principal actors were without one; in the second .place : 
he had so contrived that his policy prevaiJed; -andrin-the-‘ - 
third place it must be generally admitted— Napoleph,-. 
admitted it himself— that no other policy could. at that . ■ 
juncture have been better calculated to promote the restora-l 
’ tion.of order and peace. ^ 

: The suggestion that the national colours should bb’; 
adopted,- the. insistence upon the importance of the Senate, 
the . haste with which a Constitution was produced— the 
work of months compressed into, two days— the;sub.stitutibn: • 
6f twb . 'Chambers for one, the bestowal of ;the‘ name ‘the 
. Charter,’.-; thfe- reluctance, to receive the; -King’s brother aS; 
Lieutenant-General - before the acceptance of the > Charter— ' 

• ail -point,' to. Talleyrand’s • desire to reconcile; the restored ; 

: monarchy with-, the Empire' and the'. Revolution, ;and to '.- 
' achieve; this'-, purpose if possible, by a Constitution'' bn -the;-, 

- English, model; - ^Moderation,' recoriciHation; and /cbfjstitur.? 

- .tional .monarchy, these, as- ever, ‘were, the principles to .which'-; 

: r Talleyrand- was attached, and- for which. :he was prepared to 

■ work when- circumstances, permitted^ He. not one who , 

• would die for his principle^ .nbr- cveii rsuffier serious incon-^. 
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venlcfics on ihcir account, but h« held to them vdth 
singular tenacity and was faithful to them— in hU fashion. 

Guiaot has Said that the Restoration was a victory for the 
-KnglisK constitution over the model of 1791. Wc have 
seen how it was the English constitution whieja Talleyrand 
preferred in 1789, twenty-five years before, and it was the 
same to which he was to adhere in 1830, sixteen years 
afterwards, 

6 

in the new Government set up by the restored monarchy 
Talleyrand was appointed to the post of Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Once more he took charge of the department which 
he had administered under the Directory, the Consulate, and 
the Empire. 

His first task was one which no diplomatist could envy- 
France was still in a state of war with the Allies. He had 
therefore to conclude first an armistice and then a peace 
with the victorious Powers whose troops were distributed 
in various parts of the Idngdom and whose sovereigns were 
firmly established in the capital. Talleyrand has been 
unjustly critidsed by his compatriots for the nature of the 
treaty which, in these circumstances, he concluded. An 
unprejudiced observer is, however, more likely to he sur- 
prised by the generosity than by the severity of the terms 
which he succeeded in exiracting from the Allies. They 
were in. a position to dictate whatever conditions the)' desired. 
If Napoleon, who was still the greatest captain of the age 
and whose name still kindled enthusiasm in the army, was 
unable to put a force into the field or to strike another blow, 
what hope had Talleyrand, without an army or a following, 
of offering any effective resistance to the demands presented 
to h^m^ In such a situation only two courses were open, 
cither to obtain *by negotiation the ‘best terms possible 
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and to accept them with a good grace 'or else to refuse to 
treat and sullenly to make plain that whatever settlement 
was arrived at was dictated by force. Talleyrand adopted 
the former alternative and abundantly justified his conduct 
by the argument that it was of the first importance at, that, 
moment for the future Government of France to obtain 
the confidence and the good will of Europe. 

When it is remembered that for twenty years the great 
Powers had, with brief intervals, been at war with France, 
and that she had inflicted immense damage on the interests 
of England and Russia, and had subjected Austria and 
Prussia to the deepest humiliation, it can hardly be con- 
tended that the terms of the treaty were harsh which left 
France, now completely defeated, with more extended 
territory than she possessed before the war began, which 
allowed her to retain the invaluable works of art which her 
victorious troops had rified from the galleries of Europe, 
and which exacted no indemnity for all the Josses suffered 
by other nations. That France had to surrender her con- 
quests in the Low Countries and in Holland, that she had 
to withdraw from Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, and that 
England retained the colonial possessions that she 'had 
captured, can hardly be considered surprising, especially 
when it is remembered that the inclusion within France of 
Avignon and Montbeliard, of Annecy and Chamb^ry, 
which had not formed part of the ancient kingdom, was 
recognised, and that the troops which were occupying Paris 
were withdrawn forthwith. There is no place for defeat in 
the philosophy of chauvinism. Although the latter word 
had not been coined in the days of the first Napoleon the 
spirit existed, and to that spirit it had seemed only right and 
proper that the whole of Europe should serve as ’the foot- 
stooi of France. Now, when the tide of victory had turned, 
patriots of that kidney could only explain facts by alleging 
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tteachery— and when the peace was signed by a politician 
with so equivocal a past, it was not unnatural that he should 
he suspected of having sold his countiy. The jingo nation- 
alist is always the first to denounce his fellow countrymen as 
traitors 

But Tallej'rtind was not ashamed of hU work. He had 
never set great store by public opinion and he could afford 
jjiow to despise the views of those who thought that they 
might retain the conquests at the price of having disowned 
the conqueror. He had never eared about those conquests, 
and had always foreseen in them a source of weakness rather 
than of strength. lie could therefore surrender without a 
qualm possessions that he had not coveted. Canng chiefly 
for the wcirarc of France he made the heat terms that he 
could for his country, and, accepting them cheerfully, he 
hid the foundation of confidence in the new Government 
and prepared the way for the greater task that he had yet 
to perform at the Congress which was to settle the affairs of 
Europe. 
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TThe distrust with which Talleyrand- was. regarded by- the . 
more fervid supporters of the restored ' monarchy- is- ;not - 
surprising, but the decision to confine ' His ' activities to .. 
foreign affairs was one of the first, and hot dne.of-the least, ' .: 
of the mistakes that Louis xviii committed. Count Fwrand,; 
one of the more reactionary of the new Ministers, -who -was .; 
known at one time as ‘the white Marat,*' '^a'si.nph'slpw. to •' 
realise that Talleyrand was the most dangerous Oppopeni.of ' - 
the ideas which he represented. Typical of .' the:-Royalist f 
mentality was the importance attached by Ferrand and others', ! 
to inducing the King to affix to all his proclalrpatiphs^'tKe;r 
words ‘in the nineteenth year’ of our, reign,* Talleyrand 
fought against the phrase and succeeded in Oliminadn^ it ^ 
from the proclamation of- Saint Ouen, but -it- appeared' in 
-the Charter. He knew the minds of his 'fellOw-couhtiym 
which he had 'been 'shidying all- his life. They were -filling. 

now to be,rid;of Napoleon, but' they' stilhlooked back.ivitl^^^ 
pride, if witHoup regret, upon the epoch .of glory, ■' and they = 

• -were loth to -pretend'that during. Ae days-’when the eagies.,, 

, and- the tricolour, swept; invincibly : over . Europe, the .-fat., 
old gentleman .at' Hartwell bad really: been . .the King of 
-France.' ■■■-■" ‘ ' ' 

: 'Talleyrand v/as allowed -hb'.hahd in' the- fiual drafting of ;: 
the ■ Charter, and' his protests against the linii tations imposed: 

•: upon • the -freedom : of . the ' press went unheeded... r In- this . 
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mattcf* as in every other where he took any part,' he foresaw 
and sought to rewjove the causes which were to prove fata! 
to the Restoration, 

Nobody Understood more clearly the errors that were 
being committed, nobody deplored more sincerely the 
rcactionarj' and undemocratic tendencies of the droc, than 
the liberal-minded autocrat who was so largely responsible 
for restoring the monarchy. Alexander blamed. Talleyrand, 
He himself had always doubted the wisdom of brining 
back the Bourbons, he had thought of establishing a new 
dynasty, he had been willing to contemplate a republic. It 
vn% Talleyrand who had over-persuaded him; it was Talley- 
rand who had insisted on the Bourbons as the only satis' 
factory solution; and already the Liberals of Paris, known 
and respected by Alexander, were coming to him with com- 
plaints and reproaches. Impulsive and volatile, the Emperor 
was swift to turn against the man whose advice he blamed 
himself for accepting, and when, with the King of Prussia, 
he left Paris for the triumphant visit to London he did not 
even take leave of one who in the days of crisis had been his 
most trusted counsellor and his host. 

In a letter which Talleyrand addressed to the Emperor 
after his departure he deplored the coolness which had 
arisen between them and defended the policj'' which he had 
advocated, ’Liberal principles arc in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, they cannot be avoided; and, if Your 
Majesty will take my word for it, 1 can promise you that 
We shall have monarchy combined with liberty; that you 
will See men of real merit welcomed and ^ven ofBce, . , , I 
admit, Sir, that you have met many discontented people in 
Paris, but what is Paris ^tcr all ? The provinces, they arc the 
real France— and it is there that the return of the House of 
Bourbon is blessed and that your happy victory is pro- 
claimed.* The Emperor did not apparently reply to this 
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Jetter, and events .at the Corigress .of'Vicnna were defined ' 
still further to widen' thc' breach. 

• 2 

While the victorious monairchs were being feasted -and 
f6ted in London, Talleyrand set himself to the serious -task 
of determining his policy and drafting his’ instructions fpr.^^ 
the coming Congress. ‘The rdle of France,’ he wntes in his ; , 
memoirSj ‘was singularly difficult. It was veiy..temptihg,and; 
very easy for the Governments, which, had so long -been . 
hostile to keep her excluded from the major - questions . 
affecting Europe. By the Treaty of Paris France had escaped • 
destruction, but she had not regained the ppsition^tHatshe, 
ought to occupy in thc general political system. ' ’Trained ■ 
eyes could easily detect in several of the principal .ple’nipo? > 
tentiaries the secret desire to reduce France to •ia-secbrida'fy:; 
rflle.’ _ 

The first task, therefore, to be accomplished 'at ,yienna . 
was the re-cstabliahment beyond all doubt or question: of. 

• France’s position as one of the great Powers of tHe.world;, 
In order, to make certain of achieving this purpose .‘it ^ 
necessary above all, ’ to employ once more Talleyrand’s bwn , , 
words,: ‘that the French representative shoiild understand, , 
and shouldmake-it .understood, that France waiited nothing, • 
more , than she possessed, that she, had sincerely repudiated . 
the heritage of conquest, that, she considered .hefself strdrig - 
enough within: her ancient frontiers, that she had no. thought, 
of emending them, and,. finally, .that she now took pride. in 
-her moderation’ (<?//< p/afait-.aujourd’kuf. sit gloire dans ija , 
modiristion)., ■: ' 

' . . Convinced of, the importance of these . general principles , , 
he proceeded to - draw up written instructions , for his owii 

guidance. ;’rhis -document. hai rightly-attained somc-degr«':: 
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of celebrity If ever a text book is compiled for the education 
of diplomatists these mstractions should find prominent 
place in it Ko better model could be found of concision 
and perspicuity In some thirty pages of pnnt is contained 
3 complete introduction to all the Curopcan problems of 
the day, and a lucid indication of the polity to be pursued 
with regard to each of them by the French plenipotentiary 
at the Congress 

For more than twenty years Europe had been at war 
Dunng that time there had been many changes, both as 
regards the causes for which the nations were Bghtmg and 
the sides upon which they fought. The enemies of one )ear 
bad become the alhes of the next, and alliances so rapidly 
formed had been dissolved with equal rapidity Temtones 
had changed hands, dynasties had been overthrown, new 
monarchs had been set up, old ones had been sent into exile, 
new kingdoms had been called into existence, frontiers that 
had held good for centuries had disappeared Changes more 
remarkable than magic had succeeded one another with 
bcwildcnng cclcnty, but now the wand of the magician 
was broken, the fabric that he had created was m pieces, and 
it was the arduous duty of ordinary men to reassemble the 
parts 

*Thc first question to decide,’ wrote Talleyrand, *is 
who, that IS to say, what states, shall take part in the Con 
gress, and the next is to settle the various subjects witli 
which they must deal Then comes the question of the 
manner and method of procedure, the order in which these 
matters shall receive attention, the form to be given to the 
decisions arrived at, and the way m which such decisions 
shall he enforced * To all these questions the answer is 
returned, plain and decisive Wherever doubt arises it is 
solved by application of the pnnciple of legitimacy This 
principle is to serve as a guide and a test m every difficulty 
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Having dealt briefly with every questioft that will demand 
attention, from the future equilibrium of Europe to the 
slave trade, and having briefly indicated his policy with 
regard to each, he finally reduces the main interests of 
France to four, and thus enumerates them in order of 
importance ; 

(1) That Austria shall be prevented from making one 

of her princes King of Sardinia. 

(2) That Naples shall be restored to its former ruler. 

(3) That the whole of Poland shall not pass to Russia. 

(4) That Prussia shall not acquire the whole of Saxony. 

Talle)Tand was successful in maintaining the French 
point of view with regard to each of these four questions. 
The last two were to prove the most difficult and to come 
nearest to destroying the harmony of the Congress. 

Talleyrand had always held the view that the partition 
of Poland had been a crime and that its reconstruction was 
desirable. That belief he re-affirms in the Vienna instruc- 
tions. ‘The re-establishment of the Kingdom of Poland 
would be a benefit and a very great benefit; but only on the 
three following conditions: 

(1) That it should be independent. 

(2) That it should have a strong Constitution. 

(3) That it should not be necessary to compensate 

Prussia and Austria for the parts they would lose.’ 

Ail these conditions were, at the time, impossible of 
fulfilment. Having shown that this is the case Talleyrand 
reluctantly concludes that the continuation of tlie arrange- 
ment existing before tlie war, that is to say, of the partition, 
is the best solution. But it will be only temporary. ‘By 
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remaining partitioned Poland will not be destroyed for over. 
The Poles although not forming a. political entitj' will 
always Ibmi a family. They will no longer have a common 
country, but they will have a common language. They 
will, therefore, remain united by the strongest and most 
lasting of all bonds. They will, under foreign domination, 
reach the age of manhood which they have not achieved 
in nine centuries of Independence, and the moment when 
they reach it rnll not be far distant from the moment when, 
having won their freedom, they will all rally round one 
centre ►* 

The vision was clear, the words were prophetic, and the 
future that he foresaw was accompHsKed m a hundred years. 

3 

Having thus prepared his own instructions, nothing 
remained but to select his companions. Three other pleni- 
potentiaries were appointed— the Duke of Dalberg, of 
German origin, who had been closely associated with 
Talleyrand in all the intrigues and diplomacy connected 
vrith the restoration; Alexis dc Noailles, an aidc-de*camp 
of the Count d’ Artois; and (he Marqms dc la Tour du Pin, 
whom tve have seen in exile in America and as a prefect of 
Napoleon. In selecting these assistants Tallcyirand svas 
thinking more of Paris than of Vienna. So far as the real 
work of the Congress was concerned he relied upon him- 
self and upon the able assistance of La Bcsnardicrc, a 
permanent ofHciat of the Ministrj* for Foreign Affairs. The 
others were to act as links with Paris, not only to keep Kim 
informed of the intrigues that were going on there but also 
—especially in the case of Alexis dc Noailtes— to act as the 
informant of the extreme Royalists and to report to his 
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In Paris he left as Actihg\Mimster for Foreign Affairs- ^ 
his old friend •Jai3couf^^w^tH-^wll6hl he had been . intimate 
before' the Revolution, 'who -had made'tnie of thcisociety at - 
Juniper Hall, and who had now-'for: long been mamed to' 
that Madame de la Ch&tre ■who -Had, -^even ' then, ‘-'been the - 
object of his affections. Talleyrand ‘could.; irelyi upon him 
implicitly both to c^try out the policy, he desired .and =to 
keep' him informed of all dcvelopmentSi ‘ 

There remained one other not unimportant member of 
the French Mission to Vienna for whose ‘presence Talley- 
rand in his memoirs accounts as follows: 

‘It also seemed to me important,' he writesj^^-tof.dispel;, 
the prejudices which France of the Empire had ^aroused in. 
the high and influential society of Vienna. To do so' itwas- 
necessary to make the French embassy as: agfe^ble as;, 
possible, and I therefore asked my niece, Mad^e' di y 
Comtesse Edmond de P^rigord, to be good: enotigh 'to. • 
accompany me and to do the honours of my h6use;‘'’'Her;. , 
tact and superior intelligence enabled her to at^ct:aii'd,, 
please people, and she was very useful to me.' 

■ Thus began a relationship which was td.xontinueTor^the^- 
remainder of Talleyrand's life.. He was' sixty,’ she-! ' 
twenty-one. A woman of great .beauty,' 'distihctiony.ind 
. charm, -highly educated 'and of serai-royal birth, she devoted 
' 'ihe tw^ most important years of her life , to the man ; 

- who was her husband's- uncle and had been . her. mother’s 
..'lover. > •- • ■ ' ■/ ■ ' :■ ' 

' . ^ Before he left Paris Talleymrid had an interview with . 

; Gastlereaghj who tvas also on. his way to, the .Congress. This 
exchange :of vie'ws was .eminently- satisfactory to both. , 

, . Talleyrand' was again stttving,' as' he :had ever- stri'ven, and 
as.he. was ;to, strive to the end,- for a better understanding 
■ -between :France. and EnglancI; /So 'eager were his expressions 
' . .of good will -that 'Castlefeagh :repbrt'ed that he found ; it 
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nccc5$anr.'rathcr to repress the exuberance of this senti- 
ment and to prevent its^issuming a shape which, by exciting 
jealousy in other states, might impair our respective means 
of being really useful.’ 

The one inlet^t which the two men had in common, and 
'which was to enable them lo work harmoniously together, 
waaa genuine desire to establish the peace of Europe upon u 
lasting basis. 

4 

The Congress that assembled at Vienna in the autumn of 
1814 attracted to that city all that was most brilliant in 
Europe. Not only did leading statesmen of every 
country' attend, but In most eases the reigning princes 
accompanied them. It was calculated that the royal palace 
served as lodging at 0M moment to two empksrors and as 
many empresses, four kmgs, one queen, two heirs to thrones, 
two grand-duchesses, and three princes. Minor royalties 
Were more mimtrous. The courtiers followed in the train 
of their sovereigns. The flower of European nobility, the 
richest, the most distinguished, the most beautiful, all who 
played any part either In the political or in the social sphere 
flocked to Vienna. The majority were not there for work. 
They never had worked and ncvermcant to. The eighteenth- 
century tradition of pleasure still lingered. It was strangely 
appropriate that the octogenarian Pnnee dc Ugne, the very 
soul of the eighteenth century, should have come there and 
been much in evidence, that he should have made the jest 
about the Congress that »s best remembered: Co^^h ne 

ttiarehe pat^ mati il danse* that he hitnsclf Should have 
danced there and made love, arranging midnight rendezvous 
to the last, and that m the midst of all that frivolity he should 
have died before the Congress dispersed. When his end was 
near he remarked with n smile that he was glad ro he pro- 
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vidihg the Congress wth.-yet another spectaclej .the -funeral :■ 
of a.Fjdd-Marshal afid Knight- of the Golden Fleece. - - 
, There was an, endless- series' of -balls- and ' banquets, -hunts, -’ 
shooting-parties, and musical - rides; -■ There Werei-theatrical '' 
performances, some given -.by the 'most celebrated pro^ - 
fessionals of Europe, others -performed . by aristocratic ' 

- amateurs. There was a medieval tournament in which these" 
paladins of the nineteenth century aped the customs of their ; 
ancestors, contending in armour for their ladies’- favour^:-, 
and acquitting themselves so ably that one-prince was carried ■ 
unconscious from the lists. .Masked entertainments - were 
frequent, and glamour was lent to them by. the knowledge 
that any mysterious stranger might be the ruler of -a vast 
kingdom, that any domino might conceal a . queenr The ^ 
English Ambassador, a half-brother of Lord -Gastlereagh^ -^u 
who made himself slightly ridiculous by ’hisybstenrarioiij ■ 
attempted a fancy dress ball, in which everybody.^s-fo.-r 
appear in Elizabethan costume. This was a failure,' as bniy'-, 
the -English dressed up. More successful • on .grdundsv bf;; 
originality was the effort of Sir Sidney -Smith, the' Kero'..6f., ’ 
Acre, . who told such tedious stories that .the Prince de-, 
Ligne called him. Long Acre. He organised what ’ the' 
foreigners believed.to be a picnie but which would have beeh 
: mbre^accurately described as .a subscription ^ dinneri .and-,' 
dance. • After - the-dinner -Sir .Sidney, 'delivered.-. a-deng&y ;' 
speech^which, to 'those, unaccustomed, to lEnglish ;'m^nera .-. 
' seemed, -a : novel-, and amusing . departurejv''a^nd the profits " 
of the,. evening :were .devoted to the benevolent purpose 
of emaiicipating . Ghristiah ,, prisoners/ in Algeria.- - it .w.as: , 

■ .altoge^ef ,a very English, entertainment,' . 

i^orig The inany who' came-, to Vienna on:.this occasion . 

- : for .no better' reason-, than ' that it was the >>fashion to do.iso 
" was the- Count de la .Garde-Chambonas,- who . wrote a com- 
\ plete volume: devoted solely to. the social -side 'Of the.-Conr. , 
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grtss. Hc*v.'en: everywhere, met everybody of importance, 
arid it Is thus that be describes his first visit to the French 
Embassj't *It Is a tnemorafale thing in a man's life fo be able 
to approach closely to an actof who ha$ played a prindpa! 
part on the world’s stage. ... 1 reached the embassy early. 
There ^Yas nobody there except M. de Talleyrand, the Duke 
of Dalbergj and Madame Edmond de Perigord. The I’rihcc 
bade me welcome with the exquisite grace that had become 
a second nature to him, and taking hold of my hand with the 
kindliness reminiscent of a bygone period, he said; “I had 
to Come to Vienna, Monsieur, in order to have tiic pleasure 
of seeing you at my home.** 

*I had not seen him since 1S06, but 1 u’as struck once 
more with the intellectual sublimity of the look, the imper- 
turbable calm of the features, the demeanour of the pre- 
eminent man whom I, in common with all those for- 
gathered in Vienna, considered the foremost diplomatist 
of hU lime. There were also the same grave and deep tone 
of voice, the same easy and natural manners, the same in- 
grained familiarity with the usages of the best society, a 
belated reflection, as it were, of a state of things which 
existed no longer, and of which one beheld in him one of the 
last representatives. He seemed to dominate that illustrious 
assembly by the charm of his mind and the ascendancy of 
his genius/ 

4 On another occasion the same chronicler was present at 
the Prince’s levie. Ji was his axty-first birthday, and 
several admirers were assembled in his bedroom at the 
moment when his head emerged front between the heavy 
curtains of the bed. ’Wrapped in a plaited and goffered 
muslin peignoir, the Prince proceed^ to attend to his 
luxuriant hair which he surrendered to two hairdressers 
who, after a great deal of brandishing of arms and combs, 
ended by producing the ensemble of wavy hair with which 
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everybody is familiar. Then came the barber’s turn dis- 
pensing at the end a cloud of powder; the head and the 
hands being finished they proceeded to the toilet of the feet, 
a somewhat less recreative detail, considering the by no means 
pleasant smell of the Bar^e water employed to strengthen 
his lame leg. When all the ablutions of water and perfume 
were terminated his head servant, whose only function 
consisted of superintending the whole, came forward to tie 
his stock into a very smart knot. I am bound to say that all 
these transformations were carried out with the ease of a 
grand seigneur and a nonchalance never overstepping the 
^od form which only permitted us to see the man without 
having to trouble about his metamorphosis. 

‘At table M. de Talleyrand not only showed his natural 
grace and urbanity but be was in rsaVity snore am/abJe than 
in his reception-rooms. It was no longer that habitual 
silence which, as has been said, he had transformed into 
the art of eloquence just as he had transformed his experience 
into a kind of divinadon. Though less profound his talk 
was perhaps all the more charming. It came straight from 
the heart and flowed without restraint,’ 


5 

Although the chief concern of the Congress appeared to 
be the search for amusement, business was in fact being 
transacted, and in six months a great deal was done. Talley- 
rand had arrived on 23rd September, and had soon dis- 
covered that although the official opening of the Congress 
was due to take place on ist October the representatives of 
the four great Powers, Russia, Prussia, Austria, and England, 
had already been in conference together. The exclusion of 
France from these counsels was exactly as Talleyrand had 
foreseen and exactly what he was determined to prevent, and 
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he lost no time in stirring \>p the resentment of the smaller 
'nations' and assuring them of his support. France alone the 
great Powers might afTotti to ignore, but France at the head 
of the rest of Europe became at once a formidable antagonist 
Talleyrand was cwcful not to complain, or to humble 
hlmsdf by craving admittance, bathe allowed the line he was 
adopting to become known, w-ith the result that on 30th 
September he received an invitation from Mewermth to 
attend a private conference in the afternoon. A similar 
invitation was addressed to the Spanish representative with 
whom Talleyrand had been collaborating. 

Tallejrrand arrived punctually but the others were already 
there. Castlereagh, at the head of the table, appeared to be 
presiding. There was a vacant chair between him and 
Mettemich which Talleyrand occupied. He immediately 
inquired why he had been summoned alone and not uith 
the other French plenipotentiaries. Because it was thought 
best at the preliminary conferences to have present only the 
beads of Missions. Then why was the Spariiard> Labrador* 
there who v?as not head of KU Mission? Because the head 
of the Spanish Mission had not yet arrived in Vienna. But 
why was Prussia Tcprescntcd by Humboldt as well as 
Hardenbetg? Because of Prince Hardenherg’s inhrmily. 
(He was almost stone deaf.) *Oh, if IPs a question of in* 
firmides we can all have our own, and make the most of 
them.' They would raise no objection in future, they as- 
sured him, to two representatives attending from each 
Mission. Talleyrand had won his first point— a small one— 
but in the art of diplomacy, as in the art of war, details arc 
of importance, and every foothold gained contributes to- 
wards the desired position of superiority, 

Castlereagh then read a letter from the representative of 
Portugal demanding the reason of his exclusion from a 
conference where the rcprc»mtatlvcs of France and Spain 
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were admittedi His case.was a strong one; Taliefrand arid 
Labrador supported him; a decision was. postponed until the ^ 
next meeting. • - ^ _ 

*The object of to-dayVconference,^said Gastlereaghj -‘is ■ 
to acquaint you with what the four Powers have .done since - 
we have been here,’ and turning to Metternich he asked him ■■ 
for the protocol. It was handed to. Talleyrand who^ casting ^ 
one glance at it, immediately . pounced l upon;- the word . 
‘allies.’ ■ , • . 

It compelled him to ask,. he saidj where they were..: Were 
they still at Chaumont, or at Laon? • Had not .peace been 
made? If they were still at war, whom was it against? Not 
Napoleon, he was at Elba; surely not against the King of . ' 
France— he was the guarantee of the duration of peacci / 
‘Let us speak frankly, gentlemen; if- there are,. still any-’ . 
“allied powers” this is no place for me.’ . 

The other Ministers found little to say in rejjly, i ^They,."; 
disclaimed any sinister motive in making use of peciant;-' 
word which they had employed only for convenience .and , 
brevity. ‘Brevity,’ retorted Talleyrand, ‘should not-be pur-'f - 
chased at the price of accuracy,’ and returned once. mpre, to’ . 
the study of the protocol. Presently he laid it down with the .. 
words: ‘I. don’t understand,’ arid then picking it up again; ^ 
pretended to be making a great effort, to follbw the sense of . ' 
-itv ‘I still don’t understand,.’ hc .finally exclaimed; -‘for .me: .'; 
there are two dates, and between thein-there js nothirig-^^ri;^;. 
.30th.of May when it.was agreed to hold the.iGorigress, and.!;" 
the; 1st of October when the Congress is to open* - .Nothing -, 
that has. taken, place- in the ;interval exists so far as l am;., 
'concerned.* ■ 

Once more the, other-. Ministers accepted defeat. . They, - . 
attached; .'they, said, little importance to this: document , and . 
were prepared to withdraw it. It.was accordingly withdrawn - . 
and no more was H'eard of it. :• ; 
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A more important document was then produced which 
explained the decision arrived at hy theJPowers and the 
policy which they wished to pursue. It was suggested that 
all the subjects to fae dealt with by the Congress should be 
divided into two categories, that each category should be 
handed over to one of two committees, and that not until 
these committees had finished their si-ork should the full 
Congress he opened. The real object of this proposal was 
to leave in the hands of the great Powers the settlement of ail 
the more important questipns. Talleyrand saw at once the 
danger. So long as the former Allies worked in harmony 
he and KIs Spanish colleague would be in a minority of two 
to fourand all their wishes would be overruled. He therefore 
said that the proposal was an entirely new one and that he 
must have time to consider it. To settle cv'er^'thmg before 
Opening the Congress seemed to him to be putting at the 
end what ought to come at the beginning. He received 
some support from Castlereagb, and the discussion then 
became general without any deasion being reached. 

Somebody mentioned the King of Naples, meaning 
Mumt. *Of what King of Naples arc you speaking?’ 
Talleyrand coolly inquired, and added, 'We do not know 
the man in question.' The effrontery of such a question and 
such a statement coming from one who had been for years 
in the service of Napoleon must have staggered even the 
trained diplomatists gathered round that table. Yet it W'as 
part of the supreme irony of the situation that there was not 
one of them except the representative of England who was 
in a position to remind Taitcyrand of his past. The Prussian 
could not forget that his master bad once humbly thanked 
Napoleon for leaving him a fragment of his kingdom, the 
Russian had been a witness of the adulation with which his 
master had overwhelmwi Napoleon at Tilsit, the Austrian 
had been proud to conduct his master's daughter to 
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■ Napoleon’s bed. - Who were they to question thc.orthodoxy ' 
of one who represented :His Most Christian Majesty, who ■ 
alone of all the monarchs had never even' treated with- the 
usurper? Gn another ^oct^ion- when -the- Emperor Alex- 
ander, referring to the King of- Saxony,: spoke: bitterly of • 
‘those who have betrayed the cause of Europe/: -Talleyrand 
replied with justice, ‘that, Sire, is a question of dates.’ 

6 

The result of the attitude adopted by>Talleyrand at this . 
first conference was to affect profoundly, all future-deyelopr 
ments. ■ Gent?., who had been present as secretary, entered; 
in his diary: ‘The intervention of Talle)Tand...and Labrador , 
has hopelessly upset all our plans. They protested against-, 
the procedure we have adopted and soundly' rated us' for ' 
two hours. It was a scene that I shall never forget.’, When ' 
it is remembered that those who subniitted to -such treat* ‘ 
ment were the representatives of the four dominint Powers 
of the world whose troops had lately occupied . Paris i-.and 
were shortly .to occupy it again, some .'.estimate, can . be 
. form'ed pf the magnitude of Talleyrand’s' achievement. -*: •• . 

- ' Here it is not proposed' to follow' step by step the -dlplo- 
•'matic manosuvres^ of- the next ^riiree?. months; ; With ^the . 
smaller nations at his back Talleyrand had ^^cceeded on . 1 st 
. October in getting, as it were, Kis foot.into the door of the. 

- Europe^ council chamber.- From that - position - he never. . 
"Withdrew, and yery'sooh those who^were .already ensconced 
• there were glad'enoiigh that he 'should .come in-and-shut the., 
: door ’behind him^ leavihg his • former -supporters. -in the- 
■ passage: -He.appeared to have ’failed in his first. endeavour r. 
-to secUra a Oongres^ of ail the,p!ehip6tentiaries, -but he had 
>in;TeaIiiy - won his own adihis^on; into '^e . select, conclave 
- -which, consisted -in future of 'five instead of.four.--: 
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Once having established his position in that small and 
omnipotent society his next move was to destroy it* soli- 
darity and by dividing it into ivro halves to ensure that his 
own adhesion ■would give superionty to either half. Thus 
jrom being the representative of the one Power whom ali 
Buropc had united to conquer be became at a turn of the 
wheel the determining factor in the future settlement. 

' It was only n few days after the conference described in 
detail above tint he found himself closeted with Mctlcmich 
and Gtsually made use of the word ‘allies' in conversation. 
Metternlch remembered his lesson: ‘Don’t speak of allies/ 
he said, 'they no longer exist-* 'There are people here/ 
replied Talleyrand, ‘who ought to be alhcs in the sense that 
they ought to think in the same way and desire the same 
things. How have you the courage to put Russia like a belt 
round your principal and most important possessions, 
Hungary and Bohemia ? How can } ou afow all the patrimony 
'-ofanoldand good nctghbour(the KmgofSaxony) to be given 
to your natural enemy (Prussia)?* 

In these words Talleyrand raised what were to prove the 
two thorniest questions of the Congress, and were narrowly 
to awld bringing about a renewal of war. Alexander wished 
to create for himself a kingdom out of the whole of Poland; 
Prussia hoped to swalW up the whole of Saxony a* 3 
pomshment to its king for his fidelity to Napoleon. Austria 
was naturally opposed to the aggrandisement on these lines 
of her two neighbours, and (^stlercagh, more clear-sighted 
than Parliament or his own Cabinet, who were inclined to 
think that these matters did not concern England, foresaw 
that such a settlement urould not conduce to the permanent 
peace of Europe. He was, however, not so strongly opposed 
at first to the satisfaction of Prussia’s ambition because he 
still harboured resentment against so good an ally of 
Napoleon -as the King of Saxony had been, and he was 
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affected by the argument that a powerful Prussia would-act 
as an effective barrier against Kussia. Tane3rrand was at 
some pains to dispose of this argument in a memorandum 
whicli he wrote and published on the question of Saxony. 
He pointed out that the rulers of Russia and Prussia were 
on such intimate terms that they had nothing to fear from 
one another. It was therefore far more probable that Prussia 
would rely upon Russian support in furthering her schemes 
in Germany while Russia would be assisted by the good will 
of Prussia in pursuing her attacks on the Ottoman JEmpire. 
This prophecy was fulhlled. The good relations then exist- 
ing between the rulers of the two countries were maintained 
by their descendants to their mutual benefit and it was not 
until the end of the century that this understanding was 
destroyed. In October 1814 Talleyrand wrote that if 
Prussia got her way ‘she would in a few years form a 
militarist monarchy that would be very dangerous for her 
neighbours.' 

During the remainder of the year, while the carnival of 
Vienna continued with unabated gaiety, relations between 
the principal Powers grew steadily worse. It had at first 
been the custom for the Ministers to meet in^ the morning 
.and the Sovereigns in the afternoon, but as tlie tension 
increased the Sovereigns, less accustomed to concealing 
their sentiments, found it impossible to bear each other’s 
company so often. Each side was intriguing to strengthen 
their position. Talleyrand and Metternich thought they 
had won the King of Prussia but Alexander asked him to 
dinner and their work was undone. Alexander made ad- 
vances to Talleyrand at a ball at Count Zichy’s, pressed his 
arm amicably, begged him to call on him and to come with- 
out ceremony. (^En Jrac^ dt reprendre avec lul mes habitudes 
de frae') ‘ He then suggested a bargain. ‘Be nice to me over 
the question of Saxony and FU be the same to you over the 
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question of Naples ’ Talleyrand replied that Alexander s 
views on ^^apJes roust surely be the same as his own. So 
Alesandcc turned towards England and at the Bntish 
Embassy ha’ll ‘danced polonaises with Lady Castlercagh and 
countty dances ■^ath Lady Mabldi,' a gesture which nobody 
suspected of having any but z political significance 
The New “Year saw the culmination of Talleyrand's tire- 
less efforts, the completion of his task On 3rd January 
there was signed a secret treat)' between England, Austria, 
and France The three Powers undertook to act together 
‘with perfect disinterestedness* m order to carry out the 
Treaty of Pans if they could not succeed by peaceful means 
they would each put into the field a force of 1 50,000 men 
to defend whichci.cr of them might be altackeid Bawna, 
HoUand> Hanover, and Satdintx should be mviied to accede 
to the treaty 

Talleyrand may be pardoned the note of triumph in the 
aiinounccmcnt of his success to Louis icviu ‘The coalition 
IS dissolved France is no longer isolated in Europe . . 
lour Majesty posscssesa federal system which fifty years of 
negotiations might net have constructed lou are acting 
jh concert with two of the grwtcst Powers and three states 
of the second rank, and will scon be joined by all the states 
whose principles and politics arc not revolutionary So 
great and so fortunate a change can only be attnbuted to 
that protection of Providence which has been so plainly 
Visible in the restoration of Your Majesty * 

perhaps it would have been more becoming to have 
terminated his despatch wiiIi the expression of this lofty 
sentiment He went on, however, as follows 'After God, 
the mam causes of this change have been 

‘M} letters to M dc Mettemich and Lord Castlereagh 
and the effect produced by them 
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*Thc suggestions that I made to Xx^rd Castlereagh con- 
cerning an agreement with France, which I reported in 
my last letter. 

*Thc pains that I took to calm his suspicions by showing 
complete disinterestedness on the part of France. 

‘The peace with America.’ 

Even after the treaty was concluded a final effort was made 
by the northern Powers to lure France away from her new 
friends, and it afforded Talleyrand an opportunity of dis- 
playing both his sincerity and his statesmanship. 

The idea, already mooted, was once more brought for- 
ward of compensating the King of Saxony in the Rhineland. 
So feeble a neighbour naturally appeared to most French- 
men fiir more desirable than the King of Prussia. Those who 
had reluctantly abandoned that territory saw a hope of 
regaining it, and Talleyrand admitted that for purposes of 
ambition and conquest he would favour the plan; *but that 
as his sincere desire and that of his Court was to put a 
restraint upon any extension of the existing boundaries of 
France he was against the project.’ * This example of states- 
manship, rare in history, won Castlereagh’s warm apprecia- 
tion,’ is the comment of the latter’s biographer. 

The altered attitude adopted by eadi of the signatories 
of the treaty soon produced an effect upon the Congress. 
In December war had seemed probable but the knowledge 
.that the three Powers were prepared to fight served, as such 
knowledge usually does serve, to improve the prospects of 
peace. On 5th January Castlereagh was able to report to 
his Government. ‘The alarm of war is over,’ ' 

Although Talleyrand cannot be accused of excessive 
modesty there was one boast that he might have made and 
from which he refrained. The policy which he had been 
pursuing at the Congress and which he had brought to 
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5utb 3 successful conclusion wa$ no new scheme which he 
had contaved to meet the oCcasiotiy no topical adaptation to 
suit the fancy of h:s latest master, hut was the same policy 
for which he had worked all his life He had welcomed it 
before the Revolution, he had striven for it by the side of 
Mirabeau, he had pursued it under the Feuillant Govern- 
ment and under the Girondins, from exile he had urged it 
upon Danton, during the Directorate he had endeavoured 
to return to it, and under the Consulate he had promoted it at 
the Peace of Amiens he had remembered it at Erfurt and 
supported it against Napoleon tn good and in evil days This 
policy, the alliance England and with Austria based 
upon the common interest of those three Powers m the main- 
tenance of peace and in the avoidance of anj alteration of 
existing frontiers, he believed to be in the best interests of 
France as well as of Europe At Vienna he had triumphed, 
but already the restless exile of Elba was preparing to undo 
his work and to unite once more the enemies of France 
whom Talleyrand had succeeded in dividing 

7 

Although much remained to be decided the months of 
Januar) and rcbniary passed pnccfully at Vienna The 
questions of Poland and Saxony were settled by comprormse 
Both the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia got 
less than they wanted, but both had to be contented with 
what thc) could get 

The future of Naples presented some difficulty, for 
Austria had guaranteed Murat in thc possession of his 
kingdom bv formal treaty and thc treaty had been recog 
fused bj thc Bntish Government The position of Mettcr- 
nich was rendered thc more delicate by thc fact that he had 
been the (over of, and was apparentfv stiff in fove with, 
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GarolinCt Murat. Indignantly I^uis xvin protested iii' a 
letter -to Talleyrand thaf the/Eniperor of Austria was- wo'kc' 
than Mark Antony Tyho had at least- made, a conquest :of 
Cleopatra himself and had.ndt.-anowed his: policy to be 
affected by the love affairs of his' Minister. 

• '^Castlereagh’s.difficulties in the matter were increased by ' 
the attitude of certain Whig Members of Parliament who 
cherished a sentimental admiration for the dashing .cavalry 
leader. This was not shared by the ..Duke of .AVrilihgtoh^s^ 
and Talleyrand recorded with disapproval that;;b6th..WeU-f 
ington and Castlereagh detested in .Murat therinari ratlief ■ 
than the usurper. He deplored their indifference -to Kis,- 
beloved principle of legitimacy which he considered- tHab; 
they seemed hardly to understand, adding the acid:.c6:mfnerit '> 
that the policy pursued by the English in .-India liaturally ;' 
debarred them from a proper appreciation of it. ' 

The finesse of Mctternich aided by.thc folly- oPMurat.': 
everttiially settled the matter without much,' assistance from:’ 
Talleyrand who, however, received a handsome pbcuhiary' , 
reward from. the restored Bourbons for the services he. had-,' 
rendered. - , 

One , other negotiation with which •.Talleyrariid was cn- . 
trusted'-. by. Louis, xviri-was concerned: with the, marriage of- : 
his -nephew, rile Dukc-^of Berry, to a sister- 6f:the .Gzar; For .. 
.the second time he had to approach that mbaarchon behalf 
:-of a suitor for.;his:sisteris hand^ and for the second-timehe- 
was. unsuccessful. .. . 

; : ..;One morning,, early, 'in March before Talleyrand had r 
: -.risenirhis , niece,- -Madanie dc Perigord,^ was sitting-.by-his 
■bedside discussing .the prospects of the day, and particuiarly-. 
the - rehearsal of -some -theatricals In .which :she was to , take . ;: 
. path A/ letter was ^ brought . in'.i from -Mettemich : Talley-,. 

■ ranch- saying -that it was .probably; to inform him of the hour 
r at: w.hich:the ;Gongress .would -meet,: asked her.:;-,to open it- - 
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She did so and excUimcd on looking at it Bonaparte has 
left Elba— oh, unde, and my rchcarsall ‘Tour rehearsal, 
Madame, Tvill take place all the same'— was the quiet reply 
of the Prince, who thereupon set about the usual prepara^ 
nons for his leisurely toilet 

ItT^as the fashion at first m diplomatic circles at Vienna 
to affect complete confidence on the receipt of this sensa 
ttonal intelligence, Poizo di Borgo prophesied that if 
Nspoltion dared to set foot m France he would be hanged on 
the first tree, and Talleyrand himself was of opinion that 
he would more probably attempt to collect a following in 
Italy before making an> attack upon France 

It was, however, soon realised that the centre of interest 
had shifted from the Austrian capital and that work more 
important than the negotiation of treaties was awaiting the 
Duke of Wellington The necessity for concluding without 
further deta) the business of the Congress sent Taliejrand, 
together with Wellington and Mettecnich, on an urgent 
mission to the King of Saxony at Pressburg in order to 
induce Kim 10 accept the settlement which had ahead} been 
agreed to by the other Pow ers 

At Pressburg, there was living that same Madame dc 
Bnonne who had !o\cd Talle)rand when he was young and 
had attempted to obtain a cardinal s hat for him before the 
Revolution She was old and she was djing Tor a quarter 
of a century she had severed all connection with one nhosc 
political actmlies she so strongly condemned \\ hen be had 
been in Austria as the Minister of the MCtor of Austcrhtz 
in 1 805 she had refused to receive him, but now that he vins 
in the service of the legitimate Kmg of France she con 
ecntcd to do so 

Wellington, Mcttcrnich, the King of Saxony, and all the 
problems of the international Bituation at that ?Tcat crisis 
were forgotten as the old man knelt at the feet of the older 
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r woman whonfi he had once'ioved^and asked; her forgiveness;^ 
He felfh'er' tears falling njx)n him' and heard hervoicei 'So, ' 
you are there :once, more. I-always believed thatl shouid-see 
you again, Deeply. as I ha've disapproved of you hhave never .. 
ceased for one moment to' love -you.* The .man whose im- 
perturbable self-control' had become a lege^nd was so .over-' • 
come with emotion that he could .find , no words and was '• 
compelled to leave the room' and' to seek the -fresh airdn - 
brder to recover- himself. When- he returned they vwere able • ' 
to talk composedly of the past and the present. A^few days ; 
later she was dead, 

Before the Congress dispersed it was important that=those . 
who had taken part in it should make some public announce- 
ment of the policy that they meant to pursue in.the new;- - 
situation created by the return of Napoleon, .-■Talleyrand 
took credit to himself for the terms of thh. proclamation vf 

• which’was issued and which made it plain- tliat. it wasAg^in.st",-,,- 
Napoleon only, and not against France,; that the , ■w’rath.h^;--,:’: 

• Europe was directed. The usurper was denohn'ced ■•'ds the 
enemy, and- disturber of the peace of the world/and^.was. . 

, handed over to public vengeance. In his memoirs Talley-" 
rahd is rat.-paihs to. justify the term ‘usurper,’ 'cxplaining that , 
in. :the .;past, while 'Napoleon’s brothers were ';usurpersj he - ; 
hiniself was a. conqueror, .but /that now He had--;become ;a ; 

; .usurper, ’-too;^ . Talleyrand would'-.appareritly. have approved . 
of .-Napoleon’s, statement. that he ,had -ongihaUy: found the' 

‘. crown.of France in the gutter and' had picked ^ on the - 
point . of, his sword, but why:, the', ten . months’ residence .:of:v 

- iLouis xvin- at Paris should- .have 'so rmaterially- altered. the., . 

rights'and wrongs of the. situation it ,is' not- easy to-iUnder-.- .. 
stand, 'r-. ’• •> 

-■ • Whatever may be thoughCabout.Talleyrand’s argument-- , 

with regard to- meaning ;of ^ordsdt is plain that at dais. . .. 

';;nioment"he had sufficient: sense-pf;political realities. torknow -. 
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that It W15 impossible for him ever agtm to serve under his 
former master. But Najjoteon, whose weakness— and per- 
haps whcise strength— U) m hts refusal to recognise impos- 
sibilities, saw no objection to employing 'tgain the man 
whom he had often blamed himself dunng the past year for 
not having condemned to the gallows 'It is he, nftcr all/ 
said I^apoleon, 'who best understands this age and Society, 
both the Governments and the peoples He deserted me— 
but 1 had myself deserted him somewhat abruptlj \Vc 
were not alivajs of the same opinion, but more than once 
the advice which he gave me was sound 

At Lyons, midway m his triumphant progress, Napoleon 
issued an edict of amnesty from which the name of Talley- 
rand was one of the few ornmed, but from Pans he despatched 
messengers to Vienna charged to enlist the services of the 
man whose property he had already sequestrated The 
envoys that were selected were Montrond, Talleyrand’s 
intimate fnend, and Flahaut, his son The latter got no 
further than Stuttgart where he was arrested and recon- 
ducted to the frontier, and Montrond, although he arnved 
m Vienna, was equally unsuccessful Upon one subject the 
mind of Talleyrand was made up, as were those of all the 
Sovereigns and responsible Ministers m Europe— whatever 
the future might produce, whatever policy they might be 
forced to pursue, they would have no further dealings with 
Napoleon 

It was not until $th June that the final act of the Congress 
was signed On tlic following day Talleyrand left Vienna 
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During the eventful days that elapsed between Napoleon's 
landing at Cannes and his defeat at Waterloo two: ma{n' 
considerations occupied the minds of European statesmen. 
The first was how best to secure his defeat and the second 
was whom to put in his place after he had been • defaced; 
While Louis xviir, fatuously confident in the strength of -his’ 
divine right, shambled with ponderous dignity., from’ one 
Flemish town to another, those who had been/fespcnsible- 
for his restoration and who felt that pattly owing' to- tisi- 
ineptitude their efforts had been in vain, were casting 
for -another solution to the problem, . ' . 

-There is- ho evidence to show that during this, pefm^^ 
Talleyrand ever wavered in his allegiance. . Biit when:,the 
.future of Europe seemed once more to . have .been- thrown 
.into the' melting-pot it ’would have been contrary to: the- 
• principles which had guided him all his life . tb; exdude the. 
' possibility of any outcome save the one that he preferred, dr. 
to shut the' door in tlie face of anyone -^vKo 'approached. him, 
with a.pfopositioh. • ' ■ , • ' V '1; 

To ;Mphtrpnd, despite the -long friendship that united 
them, he had given no word of. encouragement,. but when 
■ .others, who had been associated with him in .die past, bup. 
-who, owing' to- their: Liberal -of even Jacobin antecedents,: 
-Ead 'been-; excluded from public life since the Restoration, 

' began to make their appearance ‘ at Vienna,- it was -.only- 
z 62 ■ ' ... ■. ■ ■ ■ .. 
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natural that he should receive them and be prepared to 
discuss the iuturc of Kis country upon any basis save the 
recognition of Napoleon Lord Clincarty, "nho had been 
left in charge of the English Mission, reportcl such develop- 
ments with alarm Castlercagh § reply was characteristic both 
of his sound sense and of his insular aloofness *1 agree with 
you/ he wrote, ^that Talleyrand cannot be relied on, and 
yet 1 knovi^ not on whom His Majesty can better dep-nd 
The fact is, France is a den of thieves and brigands, and 
they can only be governed by criminals like themselves " 

But whomever Tallcjrand may have been seeing in Vienna, 
and with whatever possibilities he may hate been playing, 
he was not afraid to perform the most ungrateful task of a 
loyal friend m time ot adversity, namelj the demonstration 
to the sufferer of his own responsibility for his misfortunes 
The office, delicate at all times, becomes dangerous when 
the person m question la a king, and Talleyrand m order to 
carry it out with becoming courtesy adopted the device of 
putting his own words into the mouth of another 

In one long despatch which he addressed to Louis xviii 
before leaving Vienna he outlined with considerable frank*' 
ness the mistakes (hat the King had made during the past 
year and gave him the soundest advice with regard to his 
future conduct Ax the same time he sligbtlj sweetened the 
pill by giving the impression that he was merely reporting 
the views of the Emperor of Russia In the first place he 
pointed out how the goed wi!! of Almcandcr had been 
alienated The Blue Ribbon which had been granted to the 
Fnncc Regent had been withheld from hun, his inter** 
cessions on behalf of Caulamcourt had been ignored, no 
concession had been made over the religious difficulties that 
arose in connection with his sister's betrothal to the Duke of 
Berry, and the Charter had been drawm up on lines ffir less 
liberal than he desired- 
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-He then proceeded to analyse the support which Napoleon 
was findingMn France. If consisted o£ the , army -and of all ■ 
' the .old . revolutionary factions. '. :The ;-anny Louis'^could 

• -hardly have hoped -to win,- but the' leaders of, the democracy 
, - realised that Napoleon was, in' fact: theirj greatest enemy. 

• These people,. Talleyrand -insisted, had abandoned, any idea 
of ' a republic, they were hot opposed^toV the’ legitimate , 
dynasty, but what they could not b«r was .their exclusion „ 
from dl participation in politics. Rather .than :that;they<, 
■■were prepared to risk the horrors and hazards' of a revolu- 
tion. Now it was Napoleon’s main Object 'to make ^the : 
present struggle appear a national war. and it was. for the, 
Allies to defeat this purpose by making, it- plain .that 'they 
were fighting against Napoleon only and had no desire; to 
impose their will upon France. Alexander was fblJy alive 
to tire importance of this issue and in a recent cohvwsatiph ;- 

, .tvith Clancarty he had insisted upon the danger,- supposing' 
•-•■.they' restored Louis xvin, of -a similar catastrophe o'ceurfing,'. 

again at a time .when the Allies were far less prepared to’’ 

. .meet it, when -they were not all collected in one townj’and.,' 
. when they had not nearly a million men oma'.waf fpptmg. 

■, ■ . 'He had then gone so far as to, propose ;• that the Biike bf : , 
; Orleans would. bc- the best .alternatiye— a- FrencHfnan,. a , 
. Bourdon, and orie -who had served :the constitutional cause. 

. -in 'his, youth "'and worn the; tricolour, cockade,; ‘-whjch/ 

• -'.Alexander addedj^or. Talleyrand made him'add, .^‘as l.oftcn: , 
said at Phris, -ought never tO. have been given up.’ 

. .-Having thus warned Louis of 'the danger Talleyrand went •. 
-■:on..to;advise him -how best to avoid.it.: In; the first place he-, 
^ should issue a declaration ‘promising - Constitutional reform'.' 

; In the second placehe shduld hofawait his return to France., 

; in- order to form' .a new’. Gbverrimeht. •' Thmly :cloaking once ^ 

- more--his own .opinions'- by attributing .them to ; Alexander., 
he insisted upoh j the 'rais^e of employing only: men who. 
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)iad trtiigMtcd and had therefore been out of touch 
France for the last twenty years, ft was particularly regret- 
table that the most unpopular of all these men was known 
to be the one to whom Louis was most strongly attached— 
the Count de Bticas', and he went so far as to state frankly 
that the activities and the tnUuencc of the Count d'Artois 
and his sons had done no good service to the restored 
monarchy. 

What effect such plain speaking produced upon the mind 
of the King we cannot tell. His reply was to urge Talley- 
rand to join him without deiay^ Surrounded as he was by 
the most loyal and therefore the most reactionary of his 
supporters he doubtless felt the need of one who was 
capable both of putting forward (he more moderate point of 
view and of supporting it against all opponents. 


3 

By the time that Talleyrand reached Brussels the battle of 
Waterloo had been fought and won. It ^*ras the Trlnce de 
Cond^, grandfather of the ill-fated Duke d’Enghicn, who 
greeted him with the details of that event, and at the same 
time congratulated him upon the success that France had 
achieved at Vienna, 'with a grace/ he wrote, ‘that I shall 
never foi^ct.’ Gratifed by prai« from such a quarter, and 
fully conscious of the value of his own achievement, he 
pressed on to join the King who had left Ghent after receiv- 
ing the news of the battle and had travelled as far as Mons 
on the road to France. 

When Talleyrand arrived there some misunderstanding 
arose between him and the King, the most detailed account 
of which is contained in the memoirs of Chateaubriand, 
Any information from such a source concerning Talleyrand 
mustheji^arded w»h jsii^udou owit^ to the mutual dislike 
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which existed between the two -meh,- and when 'the incident " i 
is -one (in which the pen. of a great -literary, ardst might- be S ' 
tempted to enhance the drama such suspicion will; be’: ih-'t? 
creased. According to Chateaubriand .Xaileyrand: .haying,'- 
arrived at six in the evening was soon surrounded hy .apdurtL ' 
of flatterers, and when it was suggested that he should, pay 
his respects to the King he replied haughtily, that -it .would - 
be time enough to do so on the morrow. The-.Kingi naturally • 
resenting such conduct, was nevertheless persuaded ■: by ' 
Chateaubriand to allow him to act as an unoffidali mediatof, ", 
and he accordingly visited Talleyrand and pressed him -to , 
reconsider his decision, without success. The. King then y 
decided to leave Mons at three in the morning. .On jearn- 
ing that he was doing so Talleyrand leapt from his bed-andj ;V 
having made the hastiest toilet of his life, intercepted , the' ; 
royal carriage as It was actually leaving the ,gat« of the/ 
King’s lodging. Louis then consented to grant, him 'ah,' 
interview and having listened to all he had to say. /calmly. 
recommended him to take a cure at some watering-place^';.:' 
and -having thus signified his dismissal proceeded hn'vhiS' 
journey. No explanation is attempted , as to why either' the.. 
qne or the -other should have behaved so foolishly. y, . .- „ -y ..y' .' 

. -Talleyrand's own account of the interviow'agrees. that.it 
took .place when the King's carriage was already ■waiting, 
but. makes -no mention of the hour... He:, immediately ex--:; , 
^pressed his. deep regret -that the King should.bp fegainihg. ' 
France in the wake of the British army, and' strongly urged '- , 
liim tortake a different route,, no matter which, so loiig.as he • 
crossed ' the frontier, at some point where there-, were ,-in6; 

: foreigh'-trbpps to protect him- He.- suggested. that^^.Lyons 
would be the best place to aim at,- that, haying arrived -. 
there, he should establish himself.-in complete indepehdehcer - 
-ofthc Allies. - As the.'King.refused to accept this advice -he:, . 
tendered -his resighation. j ■ , y.-' - 
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l^S^h^i:hcvcr of tlit two accounts may Ijc the more correct 
the one fact that cmci^es from both is that Talleyrand \vas 
not prepared to resume his former position as though nothing 
had happened nor to allow Ws master to suppose that the 
Hundred Days were .merely an unfortunate incident that 
ivas best forgotten. 

He v.’os determined that for once the Bourbons should be 
compelled to overcome their proverbial reluctance to learn 
anything from events. For six months he had been serving 
to the best of his abilitj* and with conspicuous success both 
France and Louis. There, at Vienna, he had been in touch 
with the public opinion of Europe, and he knew that unless 
he oiuld impress upon the King something of what he had 
learnt there the second Restoration utsuM last no longer 
than the first, He had accordingly drawn up a memorandum 
which he handed to the King before they separated at Mons. 

In this document he first defended his own conduct both 
in concluding the Treaty of Paris and in the handling of 
affairs at the Congress. He proceeded without any disguise 
or apology to criticise the manner m which France had been 
governed meanwhile. ^Vhile the principle of legitimacy was 
liiumphing at the Congress il was being attached at home. 
This was mainly due to the ftet that those who supported it 
confused legitimacy with absolutism. 'The spirit of the 
times in which we live demands that in great civilised states 
supreme power shall only be excrcbcd with the consent of 
bedtes drawn from the heart of the sotieiy that K governs,* 
To fight against that opinion was to fight against onjvecrtl 
opinion, and the fact that many who w'cre opposed to it had 
recently surroundi^d the throne had gravely injured the 
Government. The reason why the principle of legitimacy 
had fallen into disjetjute waj because, some ^co^Ie believed 
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that ,it. connoted absolutism,- and recent actions of-the ' 
■Government had encouraged that belief. In the old ^ days . 
legitimacy had the' support of religion and people' could ; 
believe in divine right, but-religiomnow^had lost the ^great ^ 
power it once .possessed :and : in- fhd modern ■world iegiti- .' 
niacy like, everything else must .stand dr. -fall ;by : the- test of 
utility. Its- advantages were obvio,us, butdf people came to ; 
think that the abuses outweighed the advantages it could 
■not survive. • 

Further, it was a mistake to suppose that the.royalpower - 
ever had-been absolute in France.- In the past it'Had.been;' 
limited by the action of the magistraturc, of the clergy, and;: 
of the nobility. These bodies no longer exercised- the- same'' 
infiuencc. Indifference to religion Ivad ]^enetratcd all cIjwsw 
and had become general. Sovereign power must .'.therefore 
have the support of public opinion, and in order to havfcdt- . 
;miust work in harmony with public opinion. Certaih giiar-v 
.arit'ees were indispensable. Liberty of the indiyiduaV-Ubett)^: , 
■pf-'the press, an independent judiciary; and, responsibility-,. 
df.Ministers: these, briefly, were the points upon which .he 
•.insisted in 1815; these, -roughly, were .the ; points lipon . 
which he had laid stress in his election address to the.clerics -- 
of-Autun in-'i-ySp. - .. 

. . -. These views, he r'espcctfullyinformed.thc King, were not ; 
pecuiiar to one country ,but were held ■, by all,:as he had dis- 
,covered:at Vienna- where it had. been generally^ regretted-, 
that- Ferdinand vii should have been restored to -the throne ' , 
of-.Spain without, having been .-Compelled - to vgrant -.a Gon- 
stltutionj. It was of the .first .importance Aat 'His- Majes^ 
should have- due,; regard to. the. opinions of .'othef-TowerSv' 
for .-England; alone' among - them, . genuinely desired; .his - 

•return to the throne; -Russia-, wm 'H ostile, Austria was., tepidj. - 

and 'Prussia thought of , nodiing: save her :own .agg^andlser• 
mentv The dedaradph, howe-yer, ‘.which Louis had-already.,-. 
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issued on his own :j itiativc had made the error of under 
Umng the fact that he as being restored by foreign soldiery, 
be should therefore lo^c no time in issuing another designed 
to win over to his: side all that weight of public opinion which 
hnd hitherto supported Bonaparte 

This bncf summary of a lengthy document should aufncc 
to show how calm, how clear, and how statesmanlike was 
the mind of the man who wrote it, and it seems the more 
remarkable when a\c remernber that it must have been com 
posed as he went jolting over the broken roads of Europe 
from Vienna to Brussels, taking abort rests at bad inns, 
that It was completed almost within earshot of the cannon 
of Waterloo, and presented to the restored monarch in the 
intoxicating hour of Mctory 

But Louis, deaf to the voice of reason, fearfiil for the 
fate of his own favounte, M de Blaqas and ghd to be nd 
of a Minister whom he could never like, plac dly pursued 
his way as far as I e Cateau, wKeix his next halt w-as made 
Talleyrand remained at Mens, and, whatever his real feelings 
may have been, presented the appearance of being well 
content with the way that things had fallen out Count 
Beughot met him at dinner at the Mayor s ‘M dc Talley- 
rand,' he writes, 'showed on chat occasion a quality which f 
did not know he possessed, that of being an excellent com 
panion h?c was in a charming humour and vented his Wit 
in amusing anecdotes and pungent phrases I had never 
known him so frank and pleasant Seeing and heanng him 
One would certainly not have thought that he was a Minister 
who had been disgraced a !c\v hours before Was he >'ield 
ing to the pleasure of being freed from conducting the 
affairs of Trancfe at n time when thej were more complicated 
and difficult than ever? Or was he, perhaps, hiding under 
those apparent high spirits the regret and the anger by which 
he was secretly devoured^ The second explanation la 
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certainly, the' more prdbableTbut.then wbat sort.of.imah reallv ' 

is'.iVI.-de .TaU'eyrand'?’ ■■ ■■■ ' ' 

; Postponing the solution.of this problem which puzaled so 
many of his contemporaries Beugnot devoted himself to the - 
.task of reconciling the. fallen -Minister.. .with. hif ,itaster; ;^H^ 
claims to have succeeded in this endeavour by securing the 
. advocacy of Talleyrand’s uncle, :.the aged Cardinal, for. whom 
he'.always had the deepest respect :,and who. happened: to- 
be in Mons at the moment. Vitrolles says that it.w'as a letter .• 
from Wellington that persuaded him, but •.whatever may 
have been the causes, and they were probably- numerous, he 
eventually pocketed his pride, rejoined his master at Gam- 
brai, and proceeded to act as though there had never; been-_ 
any question of his resignation. 

A council was held forthwith and Talieyfand;:’;did'i:’'nori: 
hesitate to make plain his position. He had,. prepared, ^ritlr 
the ’aid of Beugnot, the draft of a proclamation''|whichvHis‘ 
.thought that the King should issue, and in which .the Mini's-', 
takes of his previous Government were recognised and the ' 
Intention expressed of correcting them in the 'future;- 'It. 
was'the duty of Beugnot, whose memoirs furnish the auth-' 
•.ority..,for . this incident, to' read ;the, proclamation- to the. 
Gouhcils .'Whcn he had concluded the 'King,' whose-, features 
■:betrayed:.his .emotion,, commanded :him ,tO: read it again. 

' After the second' reading the- Count d’Aftois -was the -first, 
•to speak-.. , He complained bitterly: of the, terms of the .pro- ’ 
clamatidn. it inade the-King confess .tp,.haying been, guilty ; 
,'of mistakes,- and to having beenried awayfby'his .^VedonS;': 
. It represented His : Majesty as begging the^pardon , 6f;;his., 
people-land;, promiring, .to .bchave'dilbrently in future.-: Such 
language,, fwhich ' meant either nothing 'or too much, ;was 
humiliating' to royalty;. 

: Talleyrand' immcdiately-. repUed^ :He , defended tlic Ian-; 
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gfUAgc.used. The King had made jnistakes; he had alloTn'cd 
his aitecdons to mislead Wm, 

‘Is \i to me that jom indirectly referf' demanded the 
Count d' Artois. 

'Yes, since Monsieur has put the question in that way; 
Monsieur has done much harm/ 

JThe Prince dc Talleyrand forgets himself.' 

/I fear so, but the truth carries me away.' 

This was strange language for a time-server to use when 
addressing the heir to the throne, the heir of an aged and 
ailing monarch. It wtis more than the Duke of Berry, his 
impetuous son, could bear and the authority of the King, his 
uncle, was necessarj’ in order to call him to order and to 
prevent (he council from degenerating into a brawl. The 
discussion passed On lo another subject but the proclama- 
tion acknowledging faults committed was eventually signed 
by the King and issued from Cambrai on xBth June, 
Wellington, who vm already negotiating terms >7i£h (hose 
who for the moment exercised authorit)’^ at Paris, was well 
pleased with the terms of this proclamation which faciliuied 
his task. He was, as ever, the most conciliatory of con- 
querors, and the only point Upon which he and Tallej'rand 
differed W'ls the return of the works of art looted by 
"Mapoleoh^s armies to the countries to which they belongcd4 
Strange arc the manifestations of national prejudice. This 
corididon imposed by the Allies, whidi seemed, and stilt 
seems, to most Englishmen an act of ob^ious equity, was 
more bitterly resented by the French than any other action 
taken as a result of the second occupation of Paris. 


4 

No greater misfortune can befall a master of political 
intrigue than to be absent from the scene at tlic moment 
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; wHeni; the crisis arises: .This-had teen Fouct^’s ill-fate -at-the 
time of the first Restoration;. He was determined not to ;iet : 
it, occur again and during the ‘days ;that followed 'Waterloo'j 
• while; the defeated Emperor .waited irresolutely' 'at '^Mal- 
maison, Fouche, -Duke of Otranto, made hiniself rnastdr of. 

. the situation in Paris. Now, the graV’c objection to Fouchd 
from the point of view of Louis xviii was that he had voted : 
for the death of Louis jcvi. Far as the restored King was 
.prepared- to go in forgetting the past he had never.yet been 
asked to receive a regicide. 

Wellington, whose genius lay in summing up the practical 
needs of any situation and in taking the necessary steps wth- 
out loss of time, was already in communication with Fouch6 
He saw that only through the compliance of Fduche-could 
Paris be occupied without further fighting,, which he was, - 
as .ever, anxious to avoid. It was accordingly arranged diat 
on the evening of jeh July, Wellington, accompanied by 
Talleyrand and Pozzo di Borgo, should meet Fouch^.iit 
Ncuilly in order to discuss the situation. Louis xviii when ' 
informing the Baron de Vitrollcs that he had authorised the 
.interview added that he had told his emissaries while doing 
their best for his cause to remember his fcelings-r^'I asked 
•them to be gentle with- me, and reminded them that, it was 
my virginity.’ - yitrolles, a better Royalist than the King, 
was not amused by the jest and. immediately ; repaired .to 
Talleyrand-s- room. to .await his-.rcturn* It was a- long vigil. 

^ The dawn, had broken before the carriage .was heard ou '•the 
■cobblerStohes; and -the limping step of the statesman in the 
■ corridor. i‘ Well,; well> Mpnsieur.de Vitrolles,’ he exclaimed, • 
while’ . two -valets set' about; the task oLundressing him, ‘your 
•Duke of Otranto .told ,us nothing .at all. What do .you think ; . 
- of that?^ ■' Poor . Vitrollcs,. vrat equally annoyed : by the 
' -meagreness of such information, and by -the -suggestion 
that' he had .some- proprietary./interest /in the. Duke of 
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Otwnto. He hurried off during the morning to Fouch£ and 
asked him why he had said nothing to the King's emissaries. 
'What would you have me say/ he replied, ‘to people who 
say nothing to me?' and Vitroilc? had to be content with 
this abridged version of the all-night sitting. 

In fact FoucK^ had spent most of the time in describing 
the difficulties of the situation, difficulties which were 
largely of his own creation, and in exaggerating the strength 
of the liberal and the "Republican parties in order to increase 
the importance of the services that he was prepared to 
render. Talleyrand understood him, and it vras arranged 
that they should meet again that day at dinner %vith the 
Duke of Wellington. They dined in the pretty house at 
Ncullly which had belonged to Murat. Once again Fouchd 
began to paint in the most lurid colours the situation in 
Fans and the strength of the opposition to the Bourbons, 
until Talleyrand finally cut him short with a firm offer— a 
complete amnesty for all his friends and the Ministry of 
Police for himself. It was good enough. Fouchi lost no 
further time in accepting u, and forthwith they two drove 
off together to the King for Fouchd to kiss hands on his 
appointment, Chateiubrtand, who had a longer memory than 
politicians can afford, saw the two as, Talleyrand leaning on 
Fouche's arm, they passed through the rtj)al antc-chamher. It 
aeemedtohimavisionof Vicesuppofted by Crime. ‘Thelo>al 
regicide, kneeling, laid the hands which caused the head of 
Louis xvi to fall between the hands of the brother of the 
royal mattyr; the renegade bishop stood surety for the oath.' 

On 8th July Louis xviii once more returned to his 
capital. He was received by the Pansians without the 
slightest enthusiasm. On the following day there appeared 
the official announcement of TaUeyrand's appointment as 
President of the Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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- -Talleyrand’s Ministry • was, composed, as - -was to^be- 
. expected, of moderate men who had served under .the last^, 
regime. He did not forget his friends. While retaining ; 
himself the Ministry for Foreign Affairs together with the ; 
Presidency . of the Council he assigned the Ministry ;of 
Finance to the Baron Louis and the Admiralty to-the faithfuls 
Jaucourt. '• 

For the history of this short-lived Government we rely ‘ 
largely upon the records left in their memoirs by Pasqiiier, 
the Minister of Justice, and Mole, the Minister of Trans- 
port. Pasquier was one of those familiar figures in political, 
life who, entirely without distinction, yet seem' to rendei:-' 
themselves indispensable to Governments, whose very, . 
mediocrity secures them from committing great errors .and - 
who fill one office after another with complete. lack Vqf’. 
imagination and with unimpeachable competence. 

Mold was of a different type. He belonged to jhis age/; 
and might have stepped from the pages of • one of 'the 
romantic novels that were then fashionable; Strikingly, 
•handsome, he was descended from one of the oHest families / 
. of the: nobility of the law. As a child. of twelve he had seen ^ 
his:father dragged away to. trial and the guillotine, arid; had ■;.( 
walked ,'beside the stretcher upon which his mother, had been • 
-carried to prison. Early privations had impaired his health / 
/as seriously as' misfortune had embittered his .rmnd.,’. He 'had . 

' served -Napoleon without enthusiasm, and he states .as;, his,; 

' principal/reaspn for taking office under Tallc^and the desire ' . 
to:diverLhis mind'by hard work from.brboding/dyer ccrtain ; 
‘melancholy experiences connected with afFairs;df the h^tt. :/ 

The first task of -the ..new/ Government was to summon a ; 

• Parliament.- So -far as the. Upper Chamber' waS- concerned . 

- Talleyrand, still faithful to- Kis, admiration for the English . 
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Constitution, desired it to be hcrcditar), and despite the 
wishes of the King, ivho trould ha^e preferred an assembly- 
over which he could exercise greater influence, an hereditary 
Chamber was dcaded upon, and the nommation of peers 
was left to ilic Government 

The exercise of such important patronage was a great 
responsibility, but Talleyrand took it lightly Vitrollcs has 
described the scene as he saw it 1 amseci one morning at 
the house of M de Tallcjnnd and found him alone w^th 
M Pasquicr He was walking up and down while M 
Pasquicr sat with his pen in his hand ‘ \ou «5ec,' he said, 
' we arc busy making peers The Chambers snll soon meet 
We don t know what influence we shall have in the Chamber 
of Deputies and we must be sure of the support of the 
Chamber of Peers 

’Then, continuing to walk up and down, the Prince 
mentioned names just as they occurred to him, as he micht 
have done if it had been a question of invuations to a dinner 
or a ball * As the other members of the Go\ ernment dropped 
in they Were all asked to suggest names \jtrolIcs himself 
mentioned one or two, mdudmg that of a distinguished 
sailor Talleyrand was pleased with the suggestion— ‘That 
will please the navy/ he said, and asked the Minister for 
that department to suegest u few more admirals 

To the surprise and indignation of the Mrtuous Vitrolles 
the list of peers drawn up in this frivolous fishion was 
approved without change or comment bv the indolent King 
On the evening of the di) that it received the roval signature 
Talleyrand casually informed the companv collected in his 
drawinq-room that the announcement would appear in the 
^/pnirrvran the following day Not unniturall) those present 
were interested and excited Nobody kncvi but that he him- 
self, or hts neare^it relative^ might liavc suddenly been pro- 
moted to the position of a peer of rrance Tense expecta- 
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tion was depicted on every face,’ writes Mole, 'That of 
M. de Talleyrand, on the other hand, seemed to me more 
of a mask than ever. It was as if he W'ere genuinely sorry for 
people capable of becoming so excited over'such a trifle, 

‘ “Good heavens,” he said to his questioners; “you’ll see it 
in the paper. I can’t exactly remember myself, I believe 
there’s a Monsieur so-and-so”; and he named myselfand 
three more persons present.’ This was the first that M0I6 had 
beard of the matter, and he was, he says, never more amazed 
in his life. 

Later Talleyrand informed Vitroiles that two names had 
been omitted, those of the Count de Blacas and M. de la 
Chatre. ‘And who do you think reminded me of the 
omission ? Why, it was Madame de Jaucourt, who was din- 
ing with me.’ Now Madame de Jaucourt in the days of 
Juniper Hall had been Madame de la Chitre, but she had 
long since divorced her husband and married her lover. It 
was kind of her to remember the interests of the former at 
such a moment. Vitroiles comments acidly: ‘M. de Talley- 
rand was much amused by this incident.’ The question, 
however, was whether the two names could be included in 
the official list. The Xing had gone to bed according to his 
invariable habit, at eleven o’clock, and even the intrepid 
Vitroiles dared not disturb him. So Talleyrand persuaded 
him to take the lesser risk of inserting the names in the list 
on his own authority; a decision which subsequently received 
the royal approval. 

While thus light-heartedly creating a hereditary peerage 
Talleyrand spared no effort in order to ensure that the 
elections for the L/Ower Chamber should return a majority 
well affected to the restored monarchy. He succeeded 
beyond his hopes and beyond his wishes. Popular elections, 
even with the restricted franchise then exercised in France, 
are always capable of producing surprises. Instead of a 
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Chambcf being" returned wth a respectable wording mijonty 
in favour of the Ga^crn*ncnt and a fairly representaU^e 
opposition, the Royalists succeeded m svreepmg the country 
Bonapartjsts, Republicans Jacobins -were -wiped out, and 
Talleyrand s Govcmirtcnt of moderate men, who had served 
under the Fmpire, found themsches faced by an elected 
Chamber of eatrenusK who regarded them u^ith the gravest 
suspicion Ministers who had been forced by circumstances 
on Louis xviit had now to rely upon the support of deputies 
whose views -were much more ro^ahst and reactionary than 
those of the King They were caught bctivcen the hammer 
of a monarch to whom they were personally uncongenial 
and the anvil of a popular asscmbl) which differed from 
them profoundl) in pnnaple 

Fouch^ was the first to fall He had created for himself a 
powerful foUo-wing in the most exclusive circles of the 
Faubourg St Germain He had even, old and ugly as hewis, 
won the hand of a maiden belonging to one of the noblest 
families The King himself had witnessed the marriage 
contract The DuV-e of Otranto believed that his position 
was secure and that belief was his fatal and his final error 
The affection that he had inspired in the hearts of the 
aristocracy had its origin tn fear They had looked to 
Fouchi as the one man who eould protect them from the 
Jacobins, bul now that the Jacobins had ceased to be a 
menace they remembered that Fouchtf had been a Jacobin 
himself Almost his last act contributed to his own down^ 
fall for he was compelled to draw up a list of those whose 
conduct dunng the Hundred Ozys could not be forgiven 
It was a s’range document, for few of those whose names 
appeared on it had been more guilt) than the man who com 
piled it ‘One must do him ihe justice,* said Talleyrand, *to 
recognise that he has omitted none of his friends Previously 
ve have compared the function of Fouch£ to that of an 
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. extcrrninator of rats who, if he is wisc, leaves sufficient stock - 
behind Mm to render his further-employment necessary. This ’ 
time none had been spared. The task, of the rat-catcher was • ' 
completed: his services were no loiiger required. v: ’ ^ \ 

' - Talleyrand had never liked Fouchd. Now he no longer, 
feared him. The method that he chose for informing .hiiri of 
Ms fate was characteristic. VitroHcs has described - the 
scene. ‘The Council was coming to an end in Monsieur de ; 
Talleyrand’s house. He was half-sitting on, his writing-. C. 
table between the two windows of his room,- His bad leg ' 
was hanging and the other one was supported on the Hpor. , 
All the Ministers had shut their portfolios; some were 
seated, others were standing by the round table, and I was 
in a large arm-chair between the door and the fireplace. - ■ 

‘ “Gentlemen,” said M. dc Talleyrand in a manner cal- . 
culated to attract attention, “I have now at my disposal the , 
best appointment that the King can give,” 

* “What post is that.?” said M. Pasquier, turning round; . 

Talleyrand then proceeded to expatiate on the humiliation^ , 
of a Miniker’s position in France and the unpleakht ^ 
necessity of negotiating with the Allied Sovereigns. . “There^ 
is still one country and one only where the King’s Minister. : 
can retain the advantages of his rank and exercise real . 
influence. - And that Minister is he who shall repreknt - 
Frahce in the United States,” . v ; 

Silence fell on the Council. Others might be uncertain V 
as to the meaning of the words, but Fouchd understood, ft , • 
was ;his sentence of exile, the end of his career. ; His eyes . . 

■ flashdd- hatred at' . Vitrol^ -whom he knew for ..his enemy. , v. 
.But Talleyrand breaking the -uncomfortable 'silence, calmly ; 
proceeded: ‘.‘America is such a beautiful country. .Do you, . ; 
know that country, Monsieur de Vitrolles?; I know; it,- T-; 
have travelled through it andliwd in it;'it’s;a superb country. ,- 

■ There are rivers 'there such as we have .never seen, v The 
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rotomacj for* -instance,! nothing more beautiful than the 
^Potomacl Arid then those magnificent forests full of those 
tress . . . what arc they called?" 

« V'^^turas,” suggested VitrolJ«. 

‘ ‘'That's U, forests of damns.’* * 

A lot poor Foucb€ eared about the Potomac or the for«ts 
of daturas. The beauties of nature had never been one of bis 
■weaknesses, and as he passed from the scene of history he 
must have, carried 'with him a bitter hatred for the old rival 
who had so delicately and with such exquisite pleasure 
administered the coup dc gticc. 

6 

No doubt Talleyrand had hoped by throwing Fouchd to 
the wolves to satisfy their appetites for a time and obtain a 
respite for himself. This hope was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The situation described above rendered his position 
increasingly difficult. Without the support either of the 
King or the Chamber he could not survive, He bad an 
additional and a powerful enemy in the Emperor Alexander 
who had never forgiven him for the part he had played at 
Vienna. 

It 19 possible iliat by the exercise of his unfailing charm 
Talleyrand might have regained the confidence of his old 
friend. He made Jittle effort jo do so. Both Pasquier and 
Mol# arc agreed that he seemed to be suffering at this 
period from a curious mental lassitude vrhicK rendered him 
incapable of comprehending or coping with the situation, 
iBoth writers attribute bis failure to the same cause. 

Among the honours that had fallen to hirn as a result 
of the Congress of Vienna had been the offer of a duchy from 
the restored rulers of Naples. He had refused it for himiclf 
but had asked that jt might be bestowed upon bis ncphmv. 
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and It: was -thus tHat his hi^e-inrlaw, ■ Madame -Edmond de 
P<5rig6rd, became- the :Duchess; bf Dino. .With this young 
lady, despite the difference of age and ;despLte; the official-,: 

: and the unofficial relationshipi he was now passiohately>ih 
• love. , At Vienna,; according -tovrumqlifjvshe -had- been at- , 
tmcted by a younger Gompened;;tp:-'T'eturh';:td;Pan^^ 

she had begun, according to the fashion df .the day, ;to pine ' 
away with melancholy. Afraid that she niighf die or-deave 
him, Talleyrand had allowed her to return to Vienna:. But 
the concession had affected him deeply and.it was-.urifoi^nate ' 
that at this moment when such heavy responsibilities;weighed 
upon him he should have been a prey to the pains of lpve 
and the pangs of jealousy. : , , . 

The drama ended happily for Talleyrand. Mol^j to whom 
we are indebted for these details, says that the ambitiph-bf, 
the lady was ‘to govern some famous and really, pbweriul > 
man. Nature had fitted her to play such a r6le,-'ahd to play- 
it . not without brilliance/ On this occasion she ‘sacrificed ' 

: her love to her ambition.’! But the sacrifice was- made toe 
Jate to save the Government, - 

v;.; While his mind was principally occupied widi matters of , 
, this hature'it .is.not surp.rising. that Talleyrand' was incapable 
of devoting to affairs of state riie attention- they' demanded. 
T feel I, ought to write to the Emperor of Russia,* he 
one day.' to Madame de Remusat^ ‘but ttV -a bore/and I 
should much” prefer to go and playiwffist'with^Madame. dc ■ 
Laval/rwKp is expecting me. You; must write . the lett^^ 
-me.* ■She ,did.:sOj and the result ;was disappointing. 

, It is !at least !doubtful, however, w;hether-any/efforts that 
'.Talleyrand could have -made would have won. back. for him 
■the gbbd;-wni;of Alexander,.. The latter-was also .under .the-. 
’ infiuence:;6f;a;;'woman, M Madame de Krudener had;SO 
-filled his head with .•cxaltcd'hotiohs concerning the divine 
'.rights hf, kmgst ahd the'-tniffis -of' dbe; Christian religion, that . 
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itierc Tras httlc hope of any impression being made upon 
him by one who w-ss an exmoluUonary and a married 
bishop When Talleyrand invited the Duke dc Richehcu, 
the most broad mmded and high pnnciplcd of the CTugrani 
aristocracy to take office, he refused on the ground that his 
long absence from France unfitted him for such respon 
sibibty But as this excuse did not prevent him from form- 
ing a Government himseif two months later, those were 
probably right who attnbuted his refusal to the influence of 
Alexander He was on intimate terms with the Ciar who 
had given him a home during the emigration and made him 
Governor of the Cnmca 

Talleyrand could read the signs of the time- He had 
dealt with situations far more complicated The dismissal 
of Fouchf had availed him nothing When his agents in 
the Chamber pointed out to the deputies plain country 
gentlemen from the provinces, the counterpart of the Torj 
squires who filled the Restoration Parliament, how great a 
service he had performed in getting nd of Fouchd, they were 
met with the reply Yes, the Vang was nght to send away 
Fouch^, but when will he send away the other one? 

'What other oncf* 

‘Why, "M dc Talleyrand himself 

No Gosernrient can last for ever To select the nght 
moment for resignation is one of the most difficult tasks 
that confronts the politiaan Terms of peace had not yet 
been concluded They were bound to be painful and 
humiliating for Trance Talleyrand saw no reason why his 
Government, distrusted by Parliament and disliked by the 
King, should incur the addiUonal odium of signing an un 
popular treaty The tone of his notes to the Allies grew 
pcrceptibl) haughtier and less accommodating Finally he 
presented an ultimatum to the King In view of the difficulty 
of the task before them, and of the lack of support that they 
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met witli in the Chamber^ they must ihsistrupon the formal 
and unequivocal assurance of 'His- Majesty’s ^support, and 
failing to obtain it they must tender their resignations. ^ Far 
from being taken aback by such-peremptory languagej .the 
old King, whose imperturbability. was truly ,royaI-and almost 
greatj replied calmly, . after one moment’s silence: ‘Very , 
well then, I will take a new Government;’ 

It was Talleyrand’s turn to be astonished. He had 
expected protests, he had probably been prepared to yield 
to persuasion; but the way in which his resignation was 
accepted, with unruffled composure and without a comment 
took, for once, the wind from his sails. It, was not thus. that . 
Napoleon behaved at a crisis—nor Barras, nor Danton, nor 
Mirabeau. ‘The King seemed enchanted to get rid of us,’ he 
said afterwards with a smile. , 

,His regret at going was tempered by the reflection that . 
the moment had been well chosen, and by the bdief that' ■. 
his exclusion from office could not be of long duradon^ ’He 
niade'two mistakes. He exaggerated, as Ministers are apt;' 
. to.- do, rile value of his own services, believing that-they 
would soon prove . to be indispensable. He . also under- . 
esrimated the ingratitude of the Bourbons. He did not think 
that a family, for whose restoration, he had twice been mainly ; 

■ responsible, would p^r him no further employment during ; 
the fifteen, yeafs 'that they retained the throne. • ' ■ ^ 
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Compulsory rctifemcnt from pubhc life puts a test upon 
ihe dignit} of a politician The result is usually disappoint 
tng This IS less to be avondered at in the case of men who 
line no interests bc)ond the political horizon Hut eaen 
those whose leisure can be crowded with broad intellectual 
and varied social activitesare often too reluctant to rehnqutsh 
the nojs) and exhausting scene of their hard won and short- 
lived political tnumphs So deep and tenacious is the hold 
that this particular form ot excitement takes upon the minds 
of nen, that there arc few indeed whose assurances of the 
pleasure ^vith which they withdraw from the arena can be 
received without suspicion of their sincerity 

In the case ot rallejrand the fall from power was softened 
by mery circumstance that could detract from us bitter- 
ness It svas accompanied by no disgrace It left to others 
the uncongenial duty of signing peace treaties with vic 
toriQus encirics The post of Grand ChamberUm, which 
■was shortly aftenvards conferred on him, was a dignified 
sinecure bringing wnth jt ioo,oOo francs a "jear and assuring 
to Us holder a permanent fooling at Court and a prominent 
position at every important ceremony This income, added 
to the wealth he had alrcadj accumulated, enabled him to 
live and to entertain upon the lavish scale which he con 
sidririyl Let W.*. ’potj.tvw. He v.ould coomut to 

in the e)*es of the world the leading part to which he had 
183 
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'.been so long .accustomedjl'and.fais. salonS 'WoUld continue to - ' - 
be filled TfWth the farniliar cmw-d, whoj.withi the^same vigil- 
anccj would still watch for, hang- uponyand' repeat his every ' ‘ 
word and gesture. • . ' 1 : . • . /. 

■ 'Nor -had he any reason to believe that the. policy, for which • 

• he stood'was to suffer as the result' of his^downtalh Louis , 
did not turn, as he might with good excuse, have doriCj to . 
the extreme Royalists to form a Government.. Still wiser ' 
than his own supporters, he was deterrnined- not to be ruled ’ 
by the hotheads who formed the majority- in .the- Ghaniber,’ 
and who were prepared to prove themselves, in their, turn, 
almost as bloodthirsty as the Jacobins in the.,days; of the . 
Terror. The new Government was headed by. the Duke de 
Richelieu, who refused to be driven from the path qf'mbdera- ■ 
tion; and Decazes, as Minister of Police, becaine,n6f:onl}’ 
the King’s favourite but also a powerffil advocate ofvfhe': 
.cause of sanity and conciliation. During the next twelyid. . 
•inpnths Europe witnessed the curious spectacle 'ofa rekored 

• monarch attempting, rather feebly, to defend his old enemies 
, from those;'who were determined to avenge his, wrongs. 

''The first and the most illustrious to .pay the,penalt)'..was 
-Marshal Ney, Louis had groaned , when he heard .of his . r 
afrfest, blit the Royalists had cheered. He deniarided to be 
. tried by the House of Peers. ..Talleyrand wisely. decH^^^^ 

^to sit in, judgment .on him. He had: no- particular, affectiori: . 

- for Neyj -but he doubtless saw as.cleafly as Louis did how 
great-would be the reaction in the.heroic Marshal’s; favour ,i. 

■rafter-.his'death-;/.-:'. 

- Fear, the most common- cause of xruelty, '.was the ..motive, • 

' ' : power- behind -riibs'e who. were demanding that extreme 
■penalties 'shpuld .be ihfiicted'.oh 'all.^their opponents;, -Thee, 
astonishing ease; with' which Napoleon Had effected, the; overr. , 
r. throw- of the; first Restoration made : many tremble for, the.- 

- securit)^: of the 'second;, - It was 'a- cloak- and.. dagger ^period. , 
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Some of Balz»c*s stories which describe it arc apt to strike 
the modem Tcader as too'scnsational. But he was writing 
©rwhat he had seen. Dark cohspiracies, secret societies, 
midnight meetings of desperate men, impossible plots— 
these ^vere the order of the day; and real as a great deal of 
the danger may have been, it was many times exaggerated 
in the imaginations of the fearful. 

'\\'’hen conspiracy ^vas in the air it was not Unnatural that 
the nervous and the credulous should look for the hidden 
hand of the arch-schemer in every manifestation of dis- 
content, It was disappointing when one conspiracy after 
another was proved to be the work of obscure individuals, 
involving nobody of any importance. In vain the arrested 
conspirators were urged to reveal the names of their power- 
ful supporters. A certain Didier, who was executed for 
having Organised an ineffective rising at Grenoble, was 
reported to have said before hU death: ‘Let the King keep 
the Duke of Orleans and M. de Talleyrand as far from the 
throne and from France as possible/ The only evidence of 
the statement, however, was thatof the General who had put 
down the rising, who had tried and brutally punished all 
Concerned, and who afterwards was shown to have been 
guilty in his reports of such wild exaggeration that his 
testimony was generally discredited. Even if Didier used the 
words suggested they proved nothing, and the sentiment 
would have been echoed by half the population of France. 

Nevertheless Talleyrand's conduct at this time may have 
been partly influenced by the knowledge that such suspicion 
was bound to attach to him and by the desire to convince 
the Royalists of his loyalty to their catisc. Such motives for 
aligning himself with tlic party of the Count d'Artois and 
the extremists were powerfully reinforced by the natural 
antn^athij of. a. fallen. Mimstcr. tM>ii‘.ard£L hi?, successor. 

These were his excuses for temporarily appearing on a 
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side "with which he could haVc' had. scant sj'mpathy. It- 
availed him Httlc for he became further estranged from the ' 
King, with whom in reality he 'had. so much, in common; 
but who was strongly influenced by die desire -to' be 'served V 
by Ministers who were personally agreeable .‘to him. The' 
King had esteem for Richelieu and he was deeply. devoted to . 
Decades. Of Richelieu Talleyrand said that, he.' had . been 
selected to govern France because he was the Frenchman 
who knew most about the Crimea, and Decazes he described ' 
as resembling a fairly good-looking barber’s assistant/, -These, 
witticisms, and as many others as Talleyrand indulged in at 
the expense of Ministers, were faithfully reported by them ' 
to their master, Dccazes had inherited the efficient police- 
system of Fouchd, and made full use of it for keeping his ; 
enemies under observation. Whether Talleyrand was enter-- 
taining in the Rue St. Florentin, or arranging his library. Jit' - 
Valen?ay, or drinking the waters at Bourbon rArchambaulb' '' 
reports of all his movements and most of his sayings- .were ., 
regularly received by the Minister of Police, who as re^larly ; 
laid them before the King. ■ ‘ V. y, , ; 

While Talleyrand thus succeeded in permanently, alien-/; 
ating any good will that Louis might have fck -towards.hiiri,: 

; he made little progress in his attempts to gain the confidence ■ 
of the extrcme Roj’alists. The intelligence that .could charm ; . 
-Napoleonj outwit Metternich, and defeat Fouche was thfoWri,;!- 
away:; on the - stolid country gentlemen . who r formed the • 
maiority in’ the, ‘Incomparable Chamber/ • Against thc wiles..' 
■of-.che. subtlest intriguer there is no-.weapon-.so effective.as, 
impenetrable stupidity. •; : i .' 

His;credit therefofc'fell with all parties during the year •. 
that followed his fall ' from office. It \yas not enhanced by, -. . 
/an, agreement which he.forced hiis wife. to accept, whereby,: 
• in return for-a penrion she' W^s -to- -live .abroad and trouble 
:him no Jon£?er. 
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He contihi.cifl to plaj his pari at Coiirl, and in Jure of 
this year he was present at the reception of the voung 
Princess of Sicilv a\ho <nmc to marr> the Duke of Berr) 
He drove Out with the Kmet from roniamcbicau to meet 
her at certain cross roads in the forest h was the %er) spot 
at which w t\\t aears earlier he had stood wnth Napoleon 
avhen they greeted Pope Pius vn, who w'as coroinc for the 
coromtion During the drt\e Lotus was extremelj affable 
’liis conversation, wrote TaUejmnd, 'never flags and is 
alwajs interesting 

But the Kings affabiUt) was not a proof of Kis favour 
The Violent abuse of the Goternment in which Tallcjnand 
fequeatl) indulged and \vKicK> with a curious lack of 
caution :n one proverbiallj prudent, he poured forth with 
out any discrimination before man) who were bound to 
repeat i(, did hun harm, not onl> with those whom u 
offended, hut also with unprejudiced witnesses, who con- 
cluded from such behaviour that his faculties were beginning 
to fail *Hc has prodigiousl) gone to pieces,’ wrote Von 
Golfz, the Prussian Minister There is nothing more to 
be done with him, said Wellington and even >oung James 
Gallatm, the son of the American Minister, found time to 
note ih his diary, which was pnncipallj devoted to an arous 
adventures, that 'Prince ralicj rand is such an intriguer, so 
absoluTci) false tliat nobody trusts him ' 

The climax was reached at a <5inncr partv at the British 
Lmbass) on rfifh Isosenber laHtjiand ms at this time 
living under a regime according to which he ate -ind drank 
nothing Until the evening It was noticed that, as a result, 
he WMS me! ned both to cat and dnnk more than was good 
for him at the one m«l he was permitted He w ould become 
flushed at Its conclusion and would talk more freeh than 
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was his custom. He was fond of dining at the Embassy; he 
felt more at home there than anywhere, and he believed that 
England more than any other Power desired his return to 
office. 

After dinner was over and the guests had left the dining- 
room, he led one or two of the Frenchmen into a recess 
where he began to inveigh against the Government. There 
was nothing peculiar about a fallen statesman denouncing 
his successors, but the British Embassy was hardly the 
appropriate place for an attack upon the King’s Ministers 
by a Frenchman sdll holding a high Court appointment. 
Pasquier was there, and Pasquicr, who had been Minister of 
Justice under Talleyrand, now occupied the office of President 
of the Chamber. He overheard enough of the conversation 
to make him anxious to escape, but Talleyrand fastened upon 
him and compelled him to listen. The arrival of some new 
guests, however, seemed to give him the opportunity he 
wanted, and he was hastily beating a retreat when Talley- 
rand shouted after him, in tones loud enough for the whole 
room to hear, a violently worded insult at the expense of 
the Minister of Police, Decazes, the King’s favourite, 
Pasquier replied with dignity — this is his own account of 
the incident — *that Talleyrand might think what he liked, 
but that so long as the King had a Minister of Police nobody 
had the right to refer to him in such language.’ He there- 
upon left the room but Talleyrand shouted after him; 'And 
the Chamber of Deputies allows itself to be run by the 
Minister of Police.’ This was a direct insult to Pasquier in 
view of the office that he held, and it was fortunate that, 
having left the room, he was able to ignore it. 

But the news spread rapidly. Talleyrand knew that it 
would. A moment’s reflection, a slight fall in temperatur^ 
convinced him that he had acted foolishly and that his 
enemies would lose no time in taking advantage of his folly. 
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He knew the importance of spreading the right rumour 
" and of making sure that the drawing-rooms of Paris should 
first receive his own version of the tale. Re hurried therefore 
from the Embassy to the house of Madame de Laval. It 
^ WM there that in January 1809 he had told the storj- of hU 
famous scene with the Emperor, and he now agmn turned to 
the same organ of publtci^ as the best calculated to serve 
his interests in that small but powerful world of opinion 
which consisted of fashionable society. But his task was 
too difficult. No nation sets higher store by decorum than 
thcEitnch. In 1809 it was Napoleon whose behaviour had 
been ill-bredj but in i8t6 it was Talleyrand who had grossly 
insulted a Minister of the Crown under Che roof of a Foreign 
Ambassador, and although many of the Roplists shared his 
opinions nobody could excuse Kis conduct. 

The scandal spread like wildfire through Paris and every 
fresh report of the incident exaggerated the details, The 
contemptuous term that Talleyrand had applied to Decates 
was magnified into a criminal libel. The story was carried 
be}'ond Paris; all over France it was the only subject of 
conversation, and versions of it appeared in the ^glish 
press. Of these Talleyrand fcU obliged to take notice and he 
caused to be published in l/>ndon a letter addressed by him- 
ScILto Lord Castlercagh. Phrased in admirable English 
this letter so minimises the incident that it cannot carry con- 
viction, and the appeal made in it to Mr. Tierney, who had 
been present, to confirm its accuracy does not appear to 
have met with any response. 

The French Government felt compeUed to take action. 
A high dignitary of the Court could not be allowed to insult 
with impunity the King’s Ministers. Some were for severe 
measures and suggested depriving Talleyrand of his office. 
Pasquier saya that Mold was the chief of this party. Otherc. 
thought that a private reproof from the King would meet 
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the case. Pasquier insinuates that this was his opinion. 
Richelieu chose a middle course* On the morning of 21st 
November, three days after the eventful night, the First 
Groom of the Chamljer called at Rue St. Florentin with a 
message to the effect that the Grand Chamberlain was for- 
bidden to present himself at Court until further notice. 

Disgrace of this nature might have extinguished one whose 
political and social position was based upon feebler or more 
recent foundations. Itmade little difference to Talleyrand, but 
itwas felt and resented. Talleyrand was anxious from the first 
to make his peace -with Pasqmcr, and when Mole, who was 
asked to act as intermediary, reported that Pasquier had no 
wish to resume their former intimacy, the news came as a blow. 

‘Madame Edmond dc P^rigord was at her uncle’s when I 
returned. On learning that Pasquier was throwing over the 
patronage of M. de Talleyrand her rage was such as I do 
not remember having seen in a woman, even in the street. 
Her face was livid and she was trembling from head to foot. 
Instead of replying to her abuse I turned my back to her 
and v-dth an impassive face continued to address M. de 
Talleyrand as if we had been alone. This made her weep 
with rage and she looked ready to devour me. At the same 
time I read in her uncle’s face and appearance that he never 
could forgive me anymore that he could Pasquier. We separ- 
ated coldly and politely, as one salutes with a dra^vn sword.’ 

But despite one or two defections of this nature, the 
salon in the Rue St» Florentin remained as crowded and as 
distinguished as ever. The Government was not popular 
with Royalists and just as the courtiers had left Versailles 
to do homage to Choiseul in dUgrace at Chanteloup so, 
by the irony of political fortune, the house of Talleyrand 
became the rendezvous for those who were most opposed to 
the policy of conciliation which he had always advocated and 
which his successors were endeavouring to put into force. 
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Mof was his banishment from Court of long duration. 
In. February of the following year, three month*! after the 
date of the offence, Richelieu, with characteristic magnan- 
imity, ad\'is'cd the King to revoke it. He tliercupon Tcsumcd 
his functions, the King received him with Ms customary 
politeness, no reference made to the unfortunate 
incident, and the relations between monarch and Grand 
Chamberlain were restored to their old footing of guarded 
and disirustfu! civility. 

3 

In the five Volumes of Tall^'rand's published memoirs 
the fourteen years that divide j8i/ from i8jo are referred 
to only in an appendix of ttcenty pages that deal with two 
incidents, Savary’s accusation and Maubreuil’s assault, both 
of which had their origin m events of an earlier period. 
From the age therefore of sixty-one to seventy-six his part 
was one of a spectator. The stage was filled by lesser actors, 
the play was tame and dull. U merited al! the scorn that 
lay in. ^e drooping corners of Ms mouth as he remembered 
the tremendous drama of the past and the rdle that he had 
played in it. Nevertheless, so lasting is the fascination of the 
footlights, there was not a moment during all those years 
when he would not gladly have accepted an invitation to 
quit the auditorium and to remount the boards. 

But his existence was agreeable. The winters were passed 
in Paris, the summers at his ch&tcau of Valenqay. He grew 
more and more attached to the home that he had visited so 
little during Ac crowded years that lay behind him. There 
were many improvements to be carried out Acre, the first 
bring to remove such traces as Ac Spanish Princes had 
left of their occupation. The unwilling visitors had proved 
bad tenants. One of them had devoted his leisure to design- 
ing wolf-traps, had turned his bedroom into a workshop, and 
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had covered the walls .^eHmens\of_his craft..'; Ori one = 
bcc^ion they had nearly bunit 'down the whole chateau as - 
the'result of holding an' auto-^da-f6 of the.complete works of- ' 
Voltaire and Rousseau. V: ■ - ^ 

•Talleyrand took a keen, interest in .the local" iaffairs- of 
that’ quiet countryside, where, the post from Paris arrlyed.; 
only twice a week. Having been fbr'so long an absentee 
landlord he was determined to compensate by benevolence 
for the years of neglect. He endowed the; church with a ; . 
belfry,, he set up an almshouse, inaugurated a girls’ school, ' 
opened a pharmacy where the poor could obtain, medlcarnehts ! 
without payment, and finally he became Mayor, of the';iittle\ .. 
town, retained the office for six years and when he reiihquished . 
it continued to act as a member of the municipal 'ebuheih’ 

His life in the country, however, was hardly w)iat 'an. ’- 
Englishman would describe as country life. . He retained Hs-.' ' 
custom of rising late and spending some hours; ..bver-ihiafr. 
toilet. - Dinner, in the early afternoon, was the main.-.event bf r!- 
•the day, and the fare that was provided .at.;Valen9ky'was 
equal in excellence to that of the Rue St. Florentin, Whete his - 
table was reputed to be the finest in Paris. -.The celebrated . • 
cook, Gareme, whose ambition it.was to;‘raise his.brbfe'ssipn 
to the status of an art,’ pays a tribute, in his memoirs, '.to all; , 
lithat he learnt iii.the kitchen of the Rue St* Florentin, .^hefe 
he- laid the. basis of his European reputatioh'' and .wherehis.-x" 

, .talents Tvere brought to’ the notice of the Emperor of Russia 
and. tord Charles Stewart so^that the.gourmets of .St. 
rPetersburg . and London vied with one another for the 
- privilege of securing his services. 

WevbWe to Lady Shelley, the following account of a meal - 
.at Talleyfand^s -house. - ‘During- the whole -repast the general - 
conversation was upon; “eating.-: Every dish- was discussed-;._ , 
and -the antiquity of every, bottle of .wine; supplied .the,.., 
mosf eloquent annotations. -Talleyrand himself an^ysed the 
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dinner with as much interest and sfinousness as if he had 
btcndistaissmg some politici] question of tmpo''Cancc 
After dinner the Prince would dnve in the Jong avenues 
of his vast estate He would give orders for irnprovcracnts 
and plantations, and would see to it that the woods were 
Stocked with game and the nvers with fish for the entertain 
ment of his sporting friends So far as outdoor pleasures 
were concerned lameness and age restricted his activities to 
driving, but life Within the chateau was rendered as chcerfulas 
possiblebj everyformof entertainment Charadesandpnvate 
thcatncals usually celebrated great occasions Reading aloud 
was popular htlc remaining faithful to the great masters 
of the seventeenth century he did not neglect contemporarv 
literature He was too much a child of the eighteenth century 
full) to appreciate the Romantics, but on being lent the first 
published volume of I^manmes poetry, which appeared 
anonjmousl), he lay awake until four m the morning read 
mg It, and prophesied a great future for the unknown author 
He was always reluctant to go to bed and the lights of 
V'’alcn9ay burnt mto the small hours of the morning Everv 
man loves to exercise his own talents and one whose con- 
versation had long been acknowledged to oc hts supreme 
gift, who had found a willing audience so many years ago 
in the drawing rooms of Madame Dubarry, Was sure never 
to tack listeners now when his talk in addition to its natural 
charm provided exclusive and authentic information con 
cerning the history of Europe for half a century 

It was therefore not surprising that there was seldom a 
shortage of visitors If there had been tJic nenibers of the 
household would have filled ihc gap A doctor, ar almoner, 
a tutor, musicians agents, and lawyers were always in 
attcndancir, giving to the pU« something of the appearance 
of a little Court, and recalling the quasi royalty which had 
once pertained to the l?nnco of Benevento 
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Whatever other fornii of distraction the chateau- had to 
offer, an evening seldom passed without the Prince being 
drawn to the-card table. ‘What a sad old age you are preparing 
for yourself,’ he observed to a young lady who could not play 
cards; and during these longyears of inactivity many were the. 
hours that whist and piquet assisted him to pass agreeably. 

Although the greater part of his time was thus spent 
between Paris and Valen^ay hardly a year passed without an 
expedition further afield. He had long since formed the 
habit of visiting, during the summer months, Bourbon 
I’Archambault, a small watering-place in the centre of 
France. In more strenuous times, when he had been a 
Minister of Napoleon, his health had required the change 
and repose that the place afforded. Delightfully situated in 
a slight hollow among gently rolling hills, the little spa had 
won his affection and he benefited from the treatment that 
he received there. He was always happy at Bourbon. In the 
old days his secretaries had marked how lightly he threw off 
the cares of office when he arrived there an dhow gracefully the 
formidable statesman would become a pleasant holiday com- 
panion with the humblest of them. His letters confirm such 
evidence. He alw'ays writes cheerfully from Bourbon. What- 
ever he may be thinking of the Government of the day, he finds 
there other things to amuse him. On one occasion he com- 
plains that ‘nobody writes to Bourbon’— and adds— ‘however, 
we have got some n ew paralytics who arrived recently. There 
is not, this year, a single rheumatism of our acquaintance.’ 

Although he remained singularly faithful to Bourbon, he 
frequently made the experiment of visiting some new 
locality during the annu^ excursion. For three years in 
succession from 1817 he visited the Pyrenees; In 1825 he 
spent the summer in Switzerland, the end of the year at 
Marseilles and the beginning of the next at Hycres, and in 
1829 he went to Aix-la-Chapelle. ■ 
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He did not tmel alone Hcnccforv.-ard until the end of 
his life the Duchess of Dino was alwaj-s at his side At 
Valcntpiy, the Rue St riorentm, and afterwards at the 
french Embassy in London she acted for him as hostess 
Her natural dignity and her long experience of courts and of 
diploTiatic societj equipped her admirably for the task 
And she enjoyed it. Count Mold, \4hp at first disliked her 
but later fell under her charm, believed, as has been stated, 
that her dominant passion was to play an important part in 
the life of a prominent statesman This theor) accounts 
partly, but only partly, for her devotion to Tallcj'rand 
During the fifteen years of his eirclusion from public life 
there were other and younger statesmen who would not 
hive disdained an Egena who brought beauty, intelligence, 
vrcalth, and independence, owning in her own nghc vast 
estates in Germany where she exercised semi royal pre 
rogativcs Hostile as well as fnendly critics pay tribute to 
her Urge dark eyes which were said to be the loveliest in 
France, and the rapidity of her mind, the siviftness with 
which she took a point was the quality which particularly 
astonished and delighted Talleyrand 

Her husband, Edmond, had long smcc ceased to play any 
partittherhfe He was a spendthrift and hisdcbts were aeon- 
tinualsourceof anxiety tothefamily The mamage had been 
one of convenience from the first, and as no tenderness had 
ever united the young couple so jiow no rancour apparently 
divided them She had borne him two sons who would earn 
on the anatnt name and presumably inherit the wealth of 
their great uncle She had not lived in the same house as her 
husband for many years but in i8ao there was a somewhat 
ostentatious reconciliation Later in the same year she 
bore a third child, a daughter, who received the name of 
Pauline 

Madame dc Souza wrote to her son, the Count dc Flahaut, 
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in August, ‘M. de Montrond has come back from Valen^av 
bored to such appoint that one .)^wns even to hear^vhim sp^ : 
of it. Madame Dorothea . has becpme- mysti^l.' i^-p 
Edmond is a pitiable spectator of this' pregnancy vcohferfedv ' 
by the grace of God. He fears his uncle . may.fbrce . him, to : 
stay in bed when Dorothea is delivered. He sees their minds 
so'inclined to believe in miracles that .for .all he Imows he 
may be asked to suckle the infant.’ . . ' 

Edmond’s troubles were soon over. When he hid' 
recognised the child as his he returned to his own way. of 
living with no doubt a fresh lease of credit for the accumiikr 
tion of debts. The true parentage was generally.attributed . 
to Talleyrand, and his devotion to the little girl, the delight- 
ful letters that he wrote to her long before she' could read 
them, his care of her education and anxiety for her .health, 
ail suggest that he believed himself to be her father.. There 
seems to be no reason to doubt it, although in view of the 
difference of ages and Ws previous relations. with-kitHe- 
Duchess of Courland many people would prefer to persuade, 
themselves that the whole affair between Talleyrand .arid 
Dorothea was platonic. Such self-pcrsuasiori , no . doubt ,/ 
afforded some consolation to a large number, of extremely, 
respectable and highly conventional people who frequented , 
their society ;both in France and in England, / • 

- -.' There was more often than not a third on; their travels;. 

. The Countess Tyszkiewicz, whom^Talleyrand had met at 
• Warsaw in 1807 and whose pretty, niece, . 

.. Potocka, had visited Paris in 1R12, remained: his -faithful 
admirer until;the end. She took a house in Paris in the 
.street as his, and she had her .own apaftmenfe in tfieVwest,. 

. wing at Valen^ay. She. was- only eight, years his.juhibr^ahd , 
so no shadow of jealousy waslikely to mar her.- relations .With ,■ 
; the Duchess of' Diho. When the thre^e of ; them travelled . 
together- they sometimes moved'in separate detachments, as - 
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mn» on the road were too sm%\\ to accommodate them all 
wth their retinue of attendants* On such occasions Talley- 
rand -would arrive last so that the hotel-keeper would have 
received full Instructions for his comfort before his arrival. 


4 

If there be truth in the saying that a man may be judged 
by his friends, those who take the least favourable view of 
Talleyrand’s character will find it difficult to account for the 
presence of some of those who, during his latter years, were 
most frequently in Kis company. The most prominent of his 
country neighbours was Roycr-CoUard, a roan who, if he 
had not been a Royalist and a Catholic, might almost be 
described as the John Bnght of French politics. The 
austerity of Kis virtue, both m private and in public life, 
was the subject of general admiration. His loyalty to the 
throne and the sincerity of his religious faith' were equalled 
only by the independence of his mind and by his complete 
Indifference to self-interest. He said once that the sight of a 
married priest gave him a sensation of nausea, and Talley- 
rand’s first suggestion of paying a call was coldly repelled 
on the ground that Madame Royer-Coilard's health vrould 
not permit her to return it. But Talleyrand was not to be 
put off so easily. He came all the same and on arriving after 
a twclvc-milcs drive on an execrable road lus first words 
were: 'Sir, you are indeed a difficult man to approach — 
{Mmiettfi vous avez da ahrdt hien From that day 

forward relations between the two houses became Intimate. 
To the astonishment of many, -who revered Roycr-CoUard 
as much as they ahominatcdTalleyratid, a strong and lasting 
friendship sprang up between the two. A few years before 
Talleyrand’s death Rayet^Collard wrote to him: ‘You know 
the place that you have occupied in my life for many ydars, 
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a placethat nobodj^ elsc You are the only remaimng- 

one -of the race of giants.’ . 

Amable de jBarante.was .a inan of the same type as Royer- ' 
Collard, whose political biography he wrote, As a young ‘ 
auditor he first met Talleyrand at-Posen during the Prussian 
campaign of 1806. It was his duty. to go.on^ to Wa.rsaw;to 
make the necessary billeting arrangements. Talleyrand , be-.' 
spoke his good service with the -result that he reserved for! 
him a large private house that contained the only bedSvitK - 
curtains in Warsaw. The friendship begun under such: 
favourable auspices lasted until death, and it wafe ;BarahteJ : ’ 
the austere historian of the Dukes of Burgundy, vrHo, ;prb-' . 
nounced Talleyrand’s funeral oration in the House of Peers* 

Another friend, whose acquaintance he first made.in. 1822, • 
was young Monsieur Thiers. The public lives' of-the. two „■ 
cover a century of French history. They formed a striking ' 
contrast in conversation. The animated little’’ bourgeois, . • 
bursting with eagerness and volubility, and the phlegmatic''- 
aristocrat, with his long disdainful silences- arid, polished- - 
epigrams, were each in their, way admirable representatives'; 
of the two centuries to which they belonged. Thiers com- , 
plained once that "when he wished to talk politics Tailcyfaridl 
■would turn -the conversation on to the subject of. wonieri.-, 
‘But,’ replied Talleyrand, ‘women are politics.* :. He called v 
Thiers ’‘an urchin of genius.'* .• , 

. ■ .rit may have been an article of the latter’s which defended "- 
the-pairitingofDdacroix that first secured him an invitation to 
the Rile St. Flbrentin. Delacroix, like many great painters,-/ 

■ was.prpvbking more.opposition than approval. ; -His methods, / 
revolutionary at the time, were denounced By thepundits,’^ but, • 

; despite, their denunciation, his pktures were frequentlypuy-;, 
chased ■ by the State. ■, Goverrimeht patronage of .art. is generr r. • 
alIy;on conservative lirie^ and-some of those who wondered 
at^the- exception made iri;:fav6ur of Delacroix noticed'also : 
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h\% Striking resemblance to the old Grand Chamberiain who, 
even "When o%it of ofHcc, continued to exerdsc influence. 

The young Duke de Broglie, whose first vote in the House 
of Peers was given against the condemnation of Marsha! Ney, 
was another regular member of Talleyrand’s circle. He had 
married the daughter of Madame dc StaCl, Hts principles 
were those of an EnglishWhig, and, during a long life, he was 
never suspected of acting from any but the loftiest motives. 

' The society therefore that Talleyrand collected round 
him ^va9 as respectable as it was distinguished. Perhaps it 
was not so gay nor quite so amusing as that which the Abbi de 
P^figord frequented before the Revolution, It was certainly 
less mixed and more moral than that which was entertained by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and his mistress in the days 
of tho Directory, But times had changed. The eighteenth 
century was over, little Princess Victoria was growing up 
in England and already immorality was frowned upon in the 
best society. 

5 

Meanwhile the strength of the restored Bourbon mon- 
archy was being gradually undermined by the activities of 
its keenest supporters. Just as the Revolution had been 
frustrated by the Jacobins so the Ultras were determined 
to destroy, in their blind folly, the hopes of the royal family 
whom they served. In vain Xxiuis Jcvin endeavoured to restrain 
them. His influence was weakened by the fact that \t was 
his brother and his hdr upon whom they relied for support. 

The Minister who seemed most capable of assisting the 
King was Richelieu, who combined a great name with con- 
siderable ability and complete lack of personal ambidon. 
But he had one quality which, -while deserving the moralist’s 
approval, will always be a doubtful asset to the politician. 
There arc many who say, when they arc conducting aiTairs 
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of state^ that they would far sooner be enjoying the e^e of 
private life. Few mean it. Richelieu did. However pure a 
man’s patriotism may be, he will not perform best the task 
that is distasteful to him. Richelieu was always longing for 
the hour of his release. He hated intrigue. He was ever 
more ready to show generosity to an opponent than to do a 
job for a friei^d. The highest compliment that he could pay 
to a supporter w'as to offer him nothing in the way of office 
or honours, thus showing his confidence in the man’s 
integrity~a compliment which, even by the most dis- 
interested, was sometimes accepted without enthusiasm. 

When Richelieu threatened resignation the argument 
most frequently employed by those who sought to dissuade 
him was that if he went he would be forcing the King to 
send for Talleyrand. During the years that Louis continued 
to reign Talleyrand was always the undesirable alternative. 
While the fall of Napoleon was followed by a remarkable 
outburst of genius in the spheres of literature and art, there 
seemed to be a singular Jack of talent in the arena of politics. 
The Ultras could produce no man of marked ability; the 
Doctrinaires were what their name denotes and nothing 
more; and Richelieu looked in -i^in among his own sup- 
porters for a successor. It was inevitable therefore that when 
a. change of government was suggested men’s minds should 
turn towards Talleyrand, whose competence and experience 
so far exceeded that of all his contemporaries. Nor could 
anyone accuse him of suffering from Richelieu’s failing— 
the dislike of office. He shared the view of those who con- 
sidered his return to power inevitable, and spared no pains 
to ensure that it should take place at the earliest moment. 
What he hoped to achieve was a Ministry that should include 
all parties. To this end he continued his efforts to win the 
confidence of the Ultras and at the same time made overtures 
to Decazes Which were well received despite the violence of 
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Ills previous attacks But unfortunately for hia hopes there 
were two people whom he could not win, the leader of the 
Ultras and the patron of Dccaacs 
At the end of the year 1818 Richcheu resigned and Moli 
went with him Decares was left master of the situation 
It was generally expected that he would advise the King to 
send for Talleyrand, hut whether because Louis himself 
refused to adopt this course or whether because, as MoW 
suggests, Decaies and his friends were afraid that, having 
once placed Ta/lcyrand on their backs, they luighf ^nd him 
too difhcult to dislodge, the decision was taken to moke 
General Dcssollcs President of the Council 
The new Government had an uneasy existence of less 
than twelve months They sought to vm the support of the 
Bonapirtists and the Liberals, but although the President 
of the Council had been a General of the Empire, and al* 
though Decazes used all his arts to please the middle 
classes, they only succeeded in uniting the extremes of 
Right and Left in opposition Moli was so little pleased 
with them that he confided to Pjchehcu his regret that 
Talleyrand had not succeeded him Throughout the )ear 
It was expected that Talleyrand would be invited to 
strengthen the tottenng Ministr) by joining it, while 
Mimstew themselves believed that their opponents were 
plotting with Talleyrand to bring about tbeir fall At the 
end of the year the General resigned, and the favourite who 
was already the power behind the Government as well as 
behind the throne, openly assumed the highest office This 
was the end of Talleynnds hopes of a coalition -with Decaae* 
who, during the few months that he remained in power, 
seemed more inclined to tom to Richelieu for assistance 
But the ministerial days of Dccazcs were numbered The 
fight that he and his master had fought against the forces 
of reaction was doomed to failure On 1 3th rebruary j 8 to 
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the Duke of Berry -was ■ assassinated . at' the- operav : 

Duchess, while her husband was .breathing, hisdastj' pointed 

' an accusing finger at Decazes, and-cricd: .‘'Itis he who is the- - 
real assassin.’ ' The hysteria of a distraught . woman became : 
the accepted view of the political party that-had long been ■ ' 
opposing the policy of the favourite; .Feeling, so violent , 
that the Royalists plotted to coerce; the.' mohafcK'. andf.tO ': 
impose upon him by force a Minister of their own .chobsihg. - 
Their choice was Talleyrand and some rtiay regret that the • 
plot did not materialise. Believers in the divine, right" pf . 
kings compelling the descendant of St .LiOuis to accept as 
Minister the renegade priest and married bishop, who’ had : 
defended the proceedings of loth August , 1792^'- would 
have provided a memorable incident for 'those,; who ap-, 
preciate the irony of history. ' ^ - 

How far the conspiracy wen^ and ho\y deeply Talleyrand.. , 
was involved in it are questions which, owing to insufficient , 
evidence, must remain unanswered. Vitrolles is said '' to;' 
have been the principal conspirator, but 'Vitrblles-.’was' ' 
deeply in the confidence of the Count d’Artois and it was 
action of the latter which defeated the scheme. He- 
went himself to Ricbelieu, against whom he had persistently 
intrigued, and implored him. on patriotic grounds, tb; return 
to office. Richelieu was ill in bed, but despite -his extrepie 
reluctance, when the Count gave hira his. word of honbuf, . 
‘the word of a Prince to a gentlemahj’ that he would- loyaUy - 
support -him, he consented to resume the burden. Louis/; 

. sadly parted with Decazes whom'he m'ade a-duke and sent;as 
- Amba^adpr- to Ixmdon, and the hopes -of Talleyrand were ^ 

. disappointed once more. ' 

' --Fijchelieu’s second adminfetratipn lasted -less . than rtv'o ; 
vyears.:.vThe .‘word of a prmce’';was.-soon.:broken; The.old 
•alliance between . extremists'-.on both , wings - rendered .the . 
attempt-'; to‘;govern on moderate - and; constitutional ; lines 
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impKsible. When it became plain, tcnvards the end of i8 a i , 
that RichcIicU would resign, Tallejrrand, untaught by experi- 
ence, believed again that his dmc had come. He sought out 
Mold whom he 'wnshed to include in his Cabinet. All the 
places were already allotted. MoH listened to his plant 
without allowing him to sec that was humouring his 
ambitious dreams in the way one treats women or children.* 
His chances were, in reality, slighter than ever. In addition 
to the factors that had previously defeated him there were 
two Jiew features of the situarion unfavourable to his hopes. 
The first was the influence of Madame du Cayla, who had 
rqilaced Dccaaes in the King*s affections, and the second 
was the mcreased suspicion wid» which he svas regarded as 
the friend of England and the advocate of a pro-Enghsh 
policy. "^Tien therefore Richelieu resigned it w-as\^llilc who 
succeeded him. Villilc had appeared in Pans as a member 
of the fncomparable Chamber and had been an Ultra from 
the first. He was on the best of terms with the Count 
d’Artois. *The two brothers have embraced,’ commented 
Mol<^ ‘and Louis xviii seems to have resigned m favour of 
Charles x.* 


6 

The appointment of ViUile was the turning point in the 
history of the Restoration. It marked the final triiicnph of 
the Ultras, the slamming of the door on constitutional 
government. For Talleyrand it meant not only the end of 
his own hopes of office under the existing regime but also 
the beginning of a new period of liberal opposition. He 
had sought the support of the Ultras as a stcpping-stonc to 
poiser. He hadfailcd to obtain it, but if he had succeeded we 
may be sure that he would Tiot have used power for purposes 
of reaction. He knew to what end such policy was bound to 
lead. In rffiyhewmtethat the tux) solid bases ofiastmg peace 
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were legitimacy and reasonable liberty. 'Everything that is 
done on those principles will be in accord with the ideas of the 
age, and one must always move, and move prudently, with 
one’s age.’ From 1821 onwards the restored monarchy was 
moving not with but against the ideas of the age. Thereforeit 
was doomed to fail. Talleyrand knewit,andactedaccordingly. 

In the summer before the fall of the Richelieu Govern- 
ment a bill was introduced which considerably restricted 
the liberty of the press. To oppose such a measure at such 
a time was to court unpopularity. Yet Talleyrand stayed in 
Paris on purpose to speak and to vote against the bill. When 
announcing his intention to do so in a letter to the Duchess 
of Courland, he added: 'One must be true to the doctrines 
one has professed all one’s life.’ 

In the speech which he made on this occasion he again 
laid stress on the importance of acting in harmony with the 
spirit of the age. His two main propositions were, first, 
that the liberty of the press was a necessity of the age, and, 
second, that a Government endangers its existence when it 
refuses obstinately and for too long to permit what the age 
proclaims to be necessary. He applied this principle to the 
Revolution, daring even to maintain that despite its errors 
it had accomplished much that was good. The Revolution, 
he said, was in accord with the age when it proclaimed 
religious liberty, equality before the law, liberty of the 
individual, trial by jury, and liberty of the press; but it was 
no longer in accord with the age when it set up a single 
chamber, when it destroyed royal authority, and when it 
tortured conscience. In the most famous passage of his 
speech he used words strangely suggestive of those that an 
American President was to use long afterwards and make 
famous. Tn our time it is not easy to deceive for long.’ 
Forty years later Abraham L-incoln ^discovered that one 
could not fool ail the people all the time. ‘There is some- 
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onc^* |TaUcyrand went ort, Vho is cUverer than Vottairc, 
dcvcrer than Bonaparte:, cleverer than any of the Directors, 
than any Minister in the past or in the futurti and that 
-person is everybody {tout te monde). To engage, or at 
. least to persist, m a struggle in which you ■n\iy Bnd everybody 
interested oh the other side is a mistake, and nQwada)s all 
political mistakes are dangc^rous.’ 

At no time was Talleyrand so open to the charge of being 
false ro his political principles as when he sought to 
curry favour with the Ultras at the expense of Touis xmii's 
more moderate Mimstcrs. That he did attempt to do so in 
order to return to power is undeniable, hut no overt act or 
public utterance can be cited in evidence against him. On 
the coniraiy, at the very moment when Richelieu was 
tottering to his fall, when for the first tlr^c It seemed, as it 
proved, certain that the voice of the Ultras would decide 
the selection of the next Minister, Talleyrand came boldly 
forward and proclaimed his unshaken faith in the principles 
that he had upheld in 1789* In that famous year of great 
ideals he had not been an idealist, but he had kid hold upon 
all that he could find in the programme of the reformers 
that was compatible with common sense. To the goape! of 
common sense he remained true. The language of common 
sense he had always spoKcn, and after his long experience 
and deep study of events Aat language, as he spoke it, 
seemed fiiU of &e deepest political wisdom, and fraught vrith 
prescience. 

I Talleyrand maintained that he had never abandoned any- 
one until they had first abandoned themselves. Dunng the 
years that followed the gulf dividing him from the Bourbon 
kbgs became steadily wider. It might, however, well be 
argued that it was they, not he, who were responsible, that 
his poydon was statinnaFy while the^ were alwairs mo\*in^ 
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towards' the right,- away from the .principles upon which 
their restoration had been' based.' . - " 

One of YillMe’s -first actions was to introduce a measure 
by which all offences connected with the -press : were no 
longer -to be -referred to a jury but to 'be dealt with by 
magistrates of the royal courts. Again Talleyrand spoke : 
against the bill. He was followed by the Duke of. Fitk- ' 
Jarhes who made a very violent personal attack uponrhira, : 
referring bitterly to the course he had pursued during ithe.V 
Revolution and under the Empire. All eyes were fixed oh ^ 
Talleyrand who leant forward in his seat listening with ithe • 
closest attention but without betraying the slighest emotion.,.; 
Occasionally he \vould take a note, but when the speech was' 
finished he tossed his notes away, turned to a neighbour and: 
nonchalantly observed that really M. de Fitt-James had'a' 
great deal of talent; that there were perhaps a few thingS'i'n, '• 
what he had said which were a little harsh {des pitites choses '- 
un pen acerbei\ but that otherwise it was a ver)' goodspeecKv' ' 

, In'.T.Si^ France went to war with Spain in order to 'assist; 
King Ferdinand, once Talleyrand’s unwilling guest-' 'at. 
Valenfay, to break the promise that he had given .to >his own 
people that he- would govern as a constitutional, mbnarcH.-; 
-Chateaubriand, - who- was Minister for Foreign Affairs -at 
the. time,, claimed .all. the credit for having brought about/one! ; 
of the least defensibie w'aTs;in history. .Talleyrand, disliked. 
war and he-, disliked .interfering in the dbmekic ' aff^rs' . of 
other nations. -In the speech which he prepared fpr. the. :: 
•debate on this question, he-.. claimed. -to" ; Have opposed;;! 
Napoleon’s Peninsular -policy from the firsf and-. to have ; 
earned his - disgrace by '.his opposition,': .CKat^ubriand has;^ 
jdesenbed in his memoirs h'ow, whiledistening tdthis speech,';- 
•heifelt 'almost stunned.bylTalleyrand’S 'power of . falsehood, - 
r-how hisieyes. followed him as he returned impassively, from , .. 
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the tribune to hi? se«, and bow he fcU torn betv.*ecn a kind 
of horror and a Und of admiration. 

\Vc have previously had occasion to cjoestion the accuracy 
ofChatcaubriand^s testimony where Talleyrand is concerned. 
Unfortunately for the apostle of truth as against the mister 
*of falsehood we know for certain that the speech uliicK it 
shocked him so to hear was never delivered. The debate 
was closured before Talleyrand \\as called, but, according 
to the custom of the French Upper Chamber it the time, 
undelivered speeches were pnntcd in the records, and it 
was presumably in this manner that Chateaubriand became 
acquainted with the text 

Soon afterwards Chateaubnantl quarreircd with his col- 
leagues, as he quarrelled with everybody, and resigned his 
office. He wis appointed for a short time Ambassador to 
Italy but he played no further part m politics. On hearing 
somebody remark that Chateaubriand hid grown very deaf, 
Talicyrand observed: *Kc only thinks he is deaf because 
he can no longer hear anyone talking about him ' 

7 

Chateaubriand, sixteen years jounger than Tallc)rand, 
tsas to outlive him, but meanwhile the circle of his con- 
tcmporancs was being annually reduced in numbers 
Choiscul, the earliest of his fnends* between whom and him- 
self during more than half a centurj' affection hid sunived 
many differences of opinion, died in tSiy. ‘He was the 
last,* wrote Talleyrand, 'of the people with v.hom I was 
brought up. Of that generation i remain ilmost the only 
survivor: it is most sad/ 

The same year saw the deaths of Madame de StaSl and 
of Dupont de Nemours. Of the latter Tallcjrand wrote: 'I 
boM mtis Arm smee- my €Si^ yWiV4V. 
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losses that befall me every Hay- attach' me the more to the 
•people that--! love.’ ' 

The year 1821 besides disappointing Talleyrand’s political 
hopes brought to him many private sorrows; > In August ; 
died the Duchess of Courland.' He Had loved her passioh- 
ately. At an age when passion might have passed'frpmcbbth 
their lives it flared up again in him and it:,was her own ' 
daughter who had inspired it. it is not pleasant to: think .. 
of the sufferings of one who sees herself ,replacedrin ',the' 
affections of the man she loves by her own child. Madame de , 
Boigne writes of the Duchess’s ‘despair’ but she appears-to 
have given no outward sign ofit. She continued in regularahd 
affectionate correspondence with Talleyrand till the last and . 
after she was dead he wrote: ‘I shall mourn for her until 
my last day, which I sec approaching now without regret.* , 
His uncle, the aged Cardinal, died in October, and -in . 
December he lost Madame de R^musat whose friendship h.e 
had- made in the early, glorious days of the ConsulatCj- ^Heh- 
together they were attendant upon Bonaparte and Josephihb, 
during their triumphant tour through Belgium. No cloud." 
had ever cast its shadow over that happy, haif-amorpus; 
friendship of nearly tv'enty years. : 

. : It was autumn in Talleyrand’s life. All round him the 
.leaves^ were falling; now and then some' great tree came 
down with a crash, that resounded through the for^t/ /In 
■this scune. year, 1821, Napoleon died at. St., Helena; •'^hen'; 
the -hews was reported iii the crowded: drawing-room.:/ of 

- Madame Crawford — it was the ephemeral centre-pf Parisian 
fashion, and Wellington was'there at the rime— a momentary 

- hush fell on the chattering groups. ‘What an evehtl’ h’as'.the', 

- inevitable if -inadequate comment that Brdkethesilence;' but 
:from a corner of the room the deep voice of Talleyfand ihade '.: 
■ answer; ‘It is noVIpnger-an 'event,' it .is onlyapiece of news. 

; Richelieu died a year'Iater, - The, Bourbons- whom- he had • 
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served so faithfully would not go to hU funerah Kever 
in this world has honesty been worse rewarded. Talicj-rund, 
who had done him no honour during hts life, believed that 
his death -was a public calamity and gave him, perhaps 
grudgingly, an epitaph that quoted through Pans at 
the time, and U still remembered! *Ce.'ai; ^uflgu'un* (He 
was somebody), 

Louis 3W1II died in 1824. HU death effected no diangc 
in the political situation. Since he had fallen under the 
influence of Madame du Cayla, who was herself under the 
inSuence of the Ultras, bis views had ceased to differ from 
those of his successor. He was buried without the omission 
of a single ceremony that ten centuries of feudal tradition 
had accumulated round the throne of France. After the 
cofHn had been lowered into the vault four dukes cast 
upon it the colours of the four companies of the Guards 
TTic crownj the sceptre, and the hand of justice were thrown 
after them. Then followed the spurs, the breastplate, the 
sword, the shield, and the gauntlets which the warrior king 
would have worn if ever he had led his armies to battle. But 
the last homage of all was performed by the aged Grand 
Chamberlab, who with great dignity limped to ilie edge 
of the open vault and lowered the standard of France over 
the coSin. 

^ Talleyrand had an ccjuaJIy important part to perform at 
the coronation of Charles x, which took place in the following 
May, By all accounts be performed these duties with 
singular distinction. Charles x was crowned in the cathedral 
at Rheims. Talleyrand had been present there at the 
coronation of Louis icvi in <775. Much had happened 
since then. 

The leaves were falling. The Emperor Alexander, still 
\Qun^ U). huh old. tn. djitd. in. No 
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reconciliation -iiad ever taken place between him- and^^ 
TaJleyrand. 

In, .1826 the funeral of- Talma, the great actor -who had 
refused to the last' to receive the offices qfithe Churchj' was ' 
made -the- occasion for an anti-religious demonstration, a ■ 
significant symptom of the way in which' the' wind, was • 
beginning to blow in a country where clerical infliiehce-'w^as 
becoming daily more dominant. 

. Canning, who had been on friendly terms •with Talleyrand/:: 
died in 1827, not before he had, in response to Chateau-:; 
briand’s policy in Spain, ‘called the new world, iritb-existr 
ence to redress the balance of the old’— a development , 
which, as we have seen, Talleyrand had himself suggested - 
some thirty years earlier. . ; ’ - 

In 1828 another death occurred which was a cause bf 
regret to Talleyrand. A friend was surprised one day-iteS' 
hear him deplore the demise of the Duke of San .Carlos,,- 
Talleyrand explained. ‘You see, the Duke of. San Carlos 
.was my wife’s loveri he was a man of honour and -gave her' ’ 
good advice, which she needed. Now 1 don’t know into wKbse.’ . 
hands she- may fall,' •' 

: In 1827 there.- occurred an incident which- created, con- 
siderabie ' stir in Paris at the time. •E'very . year qh . the;; 
■anniversary, of the ^execution -of Louis xvi a.-religious cere- 
mony took place; in'the basilica of St, Denis. -Talleyrandj • 
in - virtue' -of; his officcj naturally . assisted at; this fuactidh./ 

• This yearj 'after, . the ceremony, .was dyer,’', aiid the ■ Gr^d. 
'Chamberlain ' had ; 'conducted the . members -bf;' the:, 
family -to -their carriages,- an unknown- man.^suddenly forced 
his -way.: through the throng; and advancing- dn‘ the' .Grand; ' 
■ Chamberlain; dealt vfiim'- a'--;bIow. 'in. ; ^e. ;Tace:, .with the - 
palm, of his 'hand; . .The' .old man— lie'was;seyentyr-three,.and-: 
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verj' I^mc*-fen to the ground. Thosestandinground hurried 
to his assistincc, helped him to rise and supported him to his 
carnage, "whUe hvs assailant -was apprehended by the polite. 

. The name of the man "was Maubreuil. He had been in 
prison for in attack made on the Queen of Westphalia, wife 
of King Jerome, during the unsettled days of 1S14, when 
.Talleyrand \ffas head of the Provisional Government, The 
attack had been made on the high road, where he had held 
up her carriage and had got away with a large sum of money 
in gold and much valuable jewellery. He had daxmed -when 
arrested to have been acting as an agent for Talleyrand who, 
he further alleged, had commissioned him to murder 
Napoleon. That Talleyrand could liave given such a com- 
mission to such a man no sensible person, even at the 
time, believed. Maubreud, who Was an unbalanced and 
violent man of notoriously bad chancter, admitted chat he 
had never had a personal interview with Talleyrand who had 
aUrays acted through an mtctmediiry. It is possible that 
some third party in that dark undenvorid which was the 
police system of the time may for some private purpose 
have persuaded this scatterbrained swashbuckler that Talley- 
rand was making use of his services. At his trial he delivered 
a violent diatribe not only against Talleyrand, whom he 
accused of poisoning Mirabcau amongst other crimes, but 
also against nnny of the most distinguished people of the 
time, including the Emperor of Russia, whom he described 
as 'the son of a murderer and a murderer himself.' The 
individual sufiering from a grievance who accuses well- 
known people of crimes, vs still not an uncommon phen- 
omenon in the law courts^ Whether the asylum or the 
prison Is the proper place for such people is an open question, 
ivlaubrcuil was sent to the latter for two jears. 

On the day of the assault Pans hummed with the news, 
and the gossip-mongcra hurried round to the Rut St. 
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Florentin to express their condolences and collect their 
material. Talleyrand might have been suffering from shock 
— it was an unpleasant ejqjerience for a man of his ^e— 
but he was swift to devise his plan of campaign. A gentle- 
man cannot have his face slapped, but anybody may be 
the victim of a murderous assault. It was important ss 
ever that the right version should be the first to get abroad. 
So the doors of the Rue St. florentin were open to all 
callers. They found the old Prince stretched upon a couch, 
his head swathed in voluminous bandages. He was ready to 
explain to all what had happened and insisted that it had been 
an attempt at assassination. Clenching his fist and imitating 
the action of one who strikes down from above, he kept 
repeating the phrase: ‘He felled me like an ox.’ 

Although the accounts of those who had witnessed the 
scene did not tally exactly with his who had been the viclun 
of it, still there was a feeling of general sympathy for one 
who, whatever wrong he miglit have committed in the past, 
was becoming more and more every year a traditional and 
legendary figure among the society into which he had 
survived, a relic of, and a link with, the past. 

Pasquier, who had not spoken to him since the scene at 
the British Embassy, called to inquire, and the two old men 
were reconciled. Pasquicr’s heart had no doubt been 
touched by the misfortune of his former friend, but Pasquier 
was also one whose principal business it was to detect any 
alteration in the weatliercock. In 1827 the wind was 
beginning to vary. The elder branch of the Bourbon family 
were slow to notice such changes. The Duke of Orleans was 
living in England, a country where Talleyrand had always 
had friends, and the Count dc Montrond was spending 
more time than ever on that side of the Channel, gambling 
and drinking very ostentatiously, and — less ostentatiously — 
keeping in touch. , 
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Loins xvijt Once said of his younger brother He conspired 
against Louts xvi, he has conspired against me, same day 
he will conspire against himself The prophec) came true, 
and this last conspiracy, to which Charles x dc^Dted the 
greater part of his reign, was the most successful His 
Ministers, although they were all drawn from the ranks of 
the Ultras and were convinced reactionanw, could never be 
Ultra or reactionary enough for the extreme right wing of 
their own party Extremists, to xchatever camp they belong, 
are the disease germs m the body politic They can never 
create, hut when the general health of the body is weak 
they can bring destruction They are reckless as to the 
means tlicy employ, and because their passion blmded eyes 
can discern no difference between the most moderate and 
the most violent of those who differ from them, they arc 
rcadv to combine wntK the latter m order to defeat the 
fonrer So during the reign of Charles x the extreme 
Royalists, whom c\en the reactionary measures of VilMle 
could not «itisly, combined with the Liberals to fender the 
task of Go-vernment impossible, and in doing so they fell, 
more often than nor, that they had the secret approval of the 
Kirg himself 

Interference with the liberty of the press, against uKith 
Tallevnind had v. rned the teatoted monarchy in 1814, m 
j82i, and in 1823, continued to exercise a fatal fasanation 
3*3 
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for Ministers. In 1826 Villele brought forward a law by 
which nothing might be printed that had not been sub- 
mitted to the Government for approval five days before 
publication. Casimir Pdrier s^d that they might as well 
simply suppress printing in France for the benefit of 
Belgium. Chateaubriand even, now one of the extreme 
reactionaries, said it was a law of barbarism. Talleyrand’s 
comment was terse: Tt is not French, because it is silly.’ 

The alliance between the extreme Royalists and the 
Liberals drove VIllMe from office after six years. He was 
succeeded by Martignac, who attempted to pursue a similar 
policy, and who was defeated by similar means. The King, 
who had rendered Martignac’s task impossible by with- 
holding his loyal support, then decided to choose a Minister 
after his own heart. Jules dc Polignac was a fanatic. He 
had risked his life—and nearly lost it—for the Royalist 
cause in the days of the Consulate. His faith in his master’s 
divine right was unfaltering, and he believed that if he 
relied upon divine guidance he could not fail. His mind was 
always made up, even when he had no idea what he was 
going to do. After the revolution which he had provoked 
was in full swing, he assured the King that it was only a 
riot — and added that if he should prove to be wrong he 
would give his head in expiation of Jiis mistake. ‘Not much 
of a present that,’ was the comment of the Duchess de 
Gontaut when Charles informed her of the pledge. 

The Polignac Ministry took office in August 1829, 
Talleyrand spent that autumn at Valengay, returning for a 
short visit to Paris and leaving again at the end of Nov- 
ember for Rochecottc, a small chateau in Touraine which 
he had given to the Duchess of Dino in 1825. Hither in 
December came Thiers accompanied by Armand Carrel, 
that brilliant young writer and politician whose life of 
promise ended miserably in a duel seven years later. Thiers 
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aftd Cancl were determined to fight the Go^ ernment They 
could only do so through the press, but the policy of mtimida 
ijpn was beginning to produce its cITect upon, editors^ and 
they could find no organ of publicity that was bold enough 
to suit their taste So they had decided to produce a paper 
of thw own Funds were all that they lacked, and it was for 
funds that they had come to Talleyrand 

Wc can picture the scene Candlelight during the long 
December evenings in the thnrmmgl) situated ch 3 tcau on 
the banks of the Loire the two young men eagerly pouring 
forth their plans and prospects before the impassive veteran 
of conspiracy whose weary, sunken eyes would turn now 
and then from their animated faces to that of his lovely 
hostess bending over her needlework Carrel w'as twenty- 
nine, Thiers thirty two, Dorothea thirty five, and Talleyrand 
seventy seven Perhaps the old man s mmd travelled back 
to nights of conspintcy before Brumaire, when young 
General Bonaparte talked ns eagerly ns they did now, and 
was as full of plans nnd prospects and hope. 

They won their cause The money* was forthcoming 
The new review w'as to be called the Nationaf The first 
number appeared m Jnnuary 1830, and for the next seven 
months it continued to be a thorn in the side of the Govern 
ment. 


2 

At the end of July the storm burst The importance of 
the put played by the Naitanai was recognised in the 
celebrated Ordinances issued by the Fohgnac Ministry 
which, besides dissolving the newly elected Chamber before 
It met and inierfenng with the freedom of election, sought 
to abolish once and for all the liberty of the press Pans 
sprang to arms Once more the toesm sounded and the 
tncolour flag was hoisted over the lowers of Notre Dame 
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, Charles X continued to . hunt at' St.;Gloud as Louis xvi had 
hunted at Versailles on Jth October i78’9. v<rhWI)uke , of 
Orleans lurked unobtrusively in the suburbs. In tHe Rue St.- 
Fiorentinj in the very heart of the town, Talleyrand played ’ 
whist, watching and listening. When the sound , of sdeet . 
fighting, of bells ringing, and of cheering dri&ed.through his 
window, he exclaimed: ‘Hark, we are winning/. -‘We, who 
are we they asked. ‘Hush, - he replied, ‘not. a word, , I. will 
tell you to-morrow.’ 

, His house commanded the Rue de Rivoli andrthe Place 
de la Concorde. During these eventful July days -he spent 
much time looking out of the window. The .Duke de 
Broglie saw him from the street and on going inside found 
the British Ambassador and many of the leading Liberals. 
Madame Adelaide, the Duke of Orleans’ sister, weiit for an 
adventurous walk with Madame de Boigne. The.-’two' 
ladies, heavily veiled, each took an arm of the latteris butler. 
As they passed the Rue St. Florcntin the Princess preferred 
to take the centre, in order the better to escape observatioh, 
‘I don’t want the lame old man to see me,’ she said, ‘he is so 
intelligent that he is capable of recognising' me from his 
- window.’ 

. V- On 29th July Talleyrand sent a message tp .^eDukeiof 

■ Orkans to .^e effect ^at he should coiiie to Paris at bnce 
arid put himself at the head of the movement. - The Duke. . 

/ accepted- the advice. On the 30th Charles x left Saint 
-Cloud for. Rambouillet. ‘It is not I who have abandoned 
the King,’;, said '.Talleyrand, .‘it is the King 'whdlias.ab^-- 
-•■-■•■doned.^us.’ 

On the 3 1 st^ early in the morning, repr^entatiVes.of.the 
- group who -were controlling ev^ts from the -Hdtel de Ville 

■ came to the Palais Royal to offer the leadership to the. Duke 
-of Orleans. Agaiii he hesitated. Agrin die ifuture of France 

-' .hungAin the' balance while a messenger hurried '-down -the-. 
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Rue dfi Rivoli to ask the advice of the aged statesnian in the 
Rue St. Florcndn. ‘Let him accept/ was Tallcj-rand’s 
laconic reply. The Duke acted upon it. He went to the 
Hfttcl de Ville. At the suggestion of Lafayette he was 
accepted by the mob. The July Revolution was over and 
the reign of Louis-Philtppe had begun. 

1 

The first objective of a new Government which has 
come into being as the result of a revolution must be to 
obtain the recognition and, if possible, the support and 
friendship of Governments older and better esubliahed. 
Revolution waa hardly the password to popularity among 
the Governments of Europe m 1830. The originator of the 
Holy Alliance was dead, but ite spirit survived, and the 
Emperor Nicholas was a far less compromising and rnore 
praeftea] exponent of autocracy than the Emperor AleX' 
ander had ever been From Vienna the opinions of Mettcr- 
nich dominated Italy and Central Europe, and if the King 
of Prussia ever hesitated to accept the news of Mettcmich 
it vn% only when he preferred those of Nicholas. The 
restored Bourbon still sat uneasily on the throne of Spam, 
and a Tory Government still ruled in England. 

An usurping monarch, waving the tricolour, singing the 
Marseillaise, himself the son of a regicide, could find little 
hope of an enthusiastic reception from any of the con- 
temporary Courts of Europe. But while no prospect was 
exactly pleasant the outlook towards England was more 
promising than any other. True, the Government ms 
Tory, but the Prime Minister was the Duke of Wellington, 
than whom no man knew better what France had suffered 
in the way of provocation, and none had done more, when 
he had the opportunity, to promote the cause of conciliation. 
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A new. king had recently come to. the: throne of: England, a - 
sailor of unassuming manners and supposedly liberal send-- 
ments. Nor was it for the House of Brunswick' to. criticise 
if another country chose to call a youngefj-bmnch of the 
royal family to the throne, in fiatteringamitation of the 
English people who had done the same- thing a hundred ■ 

, and forty years before. . • 

If recognition were once accorded by England the ■ 
Government of Louis-Philippc could feel confident that, the 
example would soon be followed by other Powere...Jt was. 
important therefore to induce England to lead- the. way, and, 
even after that point had been gained, it was Talleyrand's; 
opinion that England should remain the pivot of France^ . 
foreign policy. Throughout his life he had consistently . 
clung to the desirability of the Anglo-French 'alliance; . 
These were the views that he had impressed on Mifabeau.'. 
in 1791, these were the views that he expressed tb 
Philippe at their first interview after the latter's accession to 
the throne in August 1830. ■ • ' 

Louis-Philippe accepted this advice, but if the .policy; 
was to be successful much would depend upon the person-,, 
ality of the. French representative in England; There; was, . 
needed a mian of great political experience, of Consummate 
diplomatic skill, who should have had some previous; acquain- = 
tance with the prominent people in English public life, and;^ 
who.: should, if ' possible, • combine liberal : opinions:; with , 

' .aristbcratic manners, for an Ambassador who . was .not ' a ;- 
gentleman would be equally at disadvantage ;.in London 
. whether Tories or Whigs -were. in office, ..whether the Prime. 

■ Minister, .were the Duke of Wellington or, Lord- Grey* . .. . 

... All these, qualifications were: united, in ^Talleyrand :and : 
; m .nobody .else.- His- age -was an objection.: ‘He .looks 
horribly old/, wrote Grevillci whb had seen him that summer;, 

, Guizot said that his face resembled that of a dead, lion, .and 
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Aloli, hOw Minister for Tore^n AfTairSv Kid vrrjttcn some 
months previously, forgeUmg for once his prejudices 
‘Monsieur dc Tillcymnd attracts me as even thine docs that 
IS passing ant), and that threatens to disappear for ever 
\\Jiaf mcmotics are connected with this histone old man 
The <pint and the pnnctples of the tSth century, the grate 
and courtesy of the old Court are united m him with the 
independence of judgment that belongs to our age and with 
the rcthlessncss of the llevolution His place will not be 
refilled, the circumstances of these times are so petty that 
there IS no longer room for greatness *I his tribute paid to 
Talleyrand in a moment of emotion would not have been 
repeated a few months later when the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs found grase reason to complain of the conduct of 
his pnncipa] Ambassador 

But at that time Mol4 offered no obicction to the appoint 
ment, and such reluctance as Talleyrand himself expressed 
was overcome The Duchess of Dino was pleased She had 
always co\ct«d a high official post and she had waited long 
for jt Madame dc Boigne who disliked her, suggests that 
she had some more intimate reason for wishing to Icaat 
Trance at this moment, some love affair which she was 
anxious to end 

It was realised that there might be some disillusionment 
in the hearts of those enthusiasts for liberty who had risked 
their lives at the barricades dunrg the gtonous davs of 
July, when they found that the dawn of the new era was to 
shed Its first ravs of preferment upon the hoary head of tiie 
old diplomatist who had never been a favourite with 
enthusiasts of any school But the good wall of foreign Gov 
crnments was considered to be of greater importance fo- the 
moment than the illusions of nativ e enthusiasts The appoi nt 
irent was made, and in September the first Ambassador of 
the first Kmg of tlie Trench arrived in London 
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When Talleyrand heard the guns at Dover saluting his 
arrival as French Ambassador, he could not help remember- 
ing, so he tells us in his memoirs, how he left the shores of 
England thirty-six years before. Exiled from his own 
country, he had been refused hospitality where he had most 
right to expect it, and had been driven across the Atlantic 
to face the hazards and hardships which awdted a penniless 
and discredited emigrant in a new continent. Now he was 
returning ‘animated by hope and above all by the desire to 
establish at last that alliance between France and England 
which I have always considered as the most solid guarantee 
of the happiness of the two nations and of the peace of the 
world. 

*. . . These were the reflexions that occupied my mind as 
I travelled through beautiful England, so rich and so 
peaceful, and arrived in London on 25th September 1830.' 

He had never borne any grudge against the English for 
the treatment he had received at their hands. He had 
acquitted them of responsibility for conduct which had been 
due to false reports concerning him spread by his enemies 
among the French emigrants. It was easy enough for a 
Frenchman to be anglophile in 1830, but there were few 
who had cared to express such sentiments in 1806, at the 
height of the war, at the date of the Berlin decrees, when 
Napoleon was concentrating the whole of his genius and all 
the resources of France upon the destruction of Great 
Britain. Yet even then Talleyrand, the time-server, had been 
fearlessly consistent. We have the unprejudiced testimony 
of Ferdinand von Funck, a Saxon officer, to that effect. 
‘Talleyrand liked the English nation,’ he wrote in 1806, ‘he 
regarded Pitt’s policy as most astute and at .the same time 
the most logical a statesman had ever pursued. He often 
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enlarged on the aubjcct without reserve^ as indeed he was in 
genml not as guaided in his speech as one inight have 
expected of such a circumspect statesman \Mxen he 
saw an opportunity of paying the English a compliment he 
never failed to take it He praised their customs he 
liked talking about his stay m their countrj, and this alv>ays 
frankly and cordiall), though alwa)s giving reasons for his 
commendations so that it was impossible to discern an) set 
purpose behind them ‘ 

It was a very different country that this lover of England 
^vas rc^nsiling in 1830 from, that which he had left in 1794, 
Never perhaps ha\e thirty six )ears effected so complete a 
change in the outward aspect and in the inward mind of a 
whole nition Et is hardly too much to say that the complete 
process of alteration from the eighteenth to the nineteenth 
century had taken place in that period He had knovm the 
London of Horace Walpole and he came back to the London 
of Charles Grcvdlc When he w-as last there Pitl and Fox 
had been at the height of their powers* now the young 
Disrach was already older than Pitt had been vhen he 
became Pnmc Minister, and the young Gladstone was 
coming of age He had left the Ix>ndon of knee breeches 
and powdered hair, he returned to the London of frock- 
coats and top hats \Miilc s Club, down the steps of v-hich 
he would have been kicked as 3 rascally Jacobin in 1794, 
elected him an honorary member The famous bov Vl^ndow 
had been built over those steps in the interval and had already 
seen its greatest days, for the brief reign of Brummel was 
over, and the dandies of the Regency were no mote BoswcU 
had been alive when he was last m London The whole 
life-worV of Keats, Shelley, and liyTon had taken place 
during his absence and in this, the year of his return, the 
first publication of Tennyrson saw the light Those w ho were 
alive at his first visit could remember the reign of Queen 
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Anne, those who were alive at his second could Hve into the 
reign of George v. 

It is interestihg to find him describing London as 'much 
more beautiful’ then he had left it, an opinion corroborated 
by an American who, returning to London in this same year 
after an absence of nineteen years, said that it had become 
‘a thousand times more beautiful’ than it was. Talleyrand 
was surprised that the sun should be shining in September 
and tliat all the members of the Government should be out 
of town — phenomena which would have caused less aston- 
ishment, then and now, in one better acquainted with the 
climate and the customs of the countrj'. 

The new Ambassador was well received by the Duke of 
Wellington and by Lord Aberdeen, who was Foreign 
Secretary. W^ith the former he had for long been on friendly 
terms, for the two men understood one another. They were 
both great gentlemen of the old school. They were both 
intensely practical and they both hated any kind of humbug 
or cant. Aberdeen had been brought up in the tradition of 
Pitt and under the wing of Castlcreagh. No Government, 
it was said, could be too liberal for him, provided it did not 
abandon its conservative character. He belonged to the 
European as opposed to the nationalist line of British 
Foreign Ministers and it had been mainly due to his advice 
that Wellington had overcome his scruples about recognising 
the Government of Louis-Philippe. 

5 

Revolution is a symptom of grave political disease, and, 
unfortunatel}^ it is contagious. The events of July in Paris 
produced similar outbreaks in several other countries of 
Europe. The first to which the infection spread was 
Belgium. The causes of discontent had nothing in common 
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wilh those that had led to the upheaval in France. In the 
j latter ciuntry one of the principal grounds of complaint 
had been the increasing influence of the Catholic Church. 
' Jn Belgium,' on the other hand, the Church vras behind the 
revolution, and was engaged in stirring up that spirit of 
^nationalism which was to prove the bane of the nineteenth 
century. 

It had been the policy of Casllcrcagh at the Congress of 
Vienna to set up in the Low Countries a state that should 
be strong enough to remain independent both of France and 
of Prussia, and yet not so strong as to offer any menace to 
the tranquillity of England. Pitt had gone to v,-a.r with 
France not out of horror at the principles of the Revolution, 
but because the French Revolutionaries had incorporated 
Belgium with France, and had, in Napoleon’s graphic phrase, 
held Antwerp like a pistol at the head of England. Castlc- 
rcagh knew that whenever again a great Power of Europe 
should send armed forces across the frontier of Belgium, 
without the consent of England, then England would have 
to go to war as ine^'itably as if those forces had landed in 
Kent. 

The mistake mide by the statesmen who met at Vienna 
in 1B14 was to overlook, or to undcr-raic, the new spint of 
nationalism which had hardly troubled the repose of the 
eighteenth century and which the disastrous career of 
Napoleon had done so much to inflame. They had there- 
fore seen little objection to incorporating Belgium with 
Holland in one state under the rule of the House of Orange. 
Unfortunately, however, the Belgians and the Dutch, al- 
though livdng in such close proximity, have little in common. 
Still more unlortunatcly, racial antagonism was reinforced 
by religious hatred. The Belgians had always been Catholics, 
whereas the whole tradition of Holland was bound up with 
ihr .bls-tny-* .si^ ,th? Jl’intestaw* .’ywalt Ar* ihr 
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pent-up passions of fifteen years broke loose. It began with 
a riot in Brussels and before it had ended Europe was con- 
vinced thatj whatever else might be the outcome, the i^o 
countries could never be united again. 

It was vath this matter that the mind of Talleyrand was 
principally occupied as he drove through the quiet autumn 
fields towards London on 25th September. He had recently 
received the latest news of the revolution in Belgium, and he 
realised how serious an obstacle it placed in the way of that 
better understanding with England which he desired to 
effect. All the sympathies of the French people would be with 
the Belgians, who spoke the same language, professed the 
same religion as they did, and whose revolution they had so 
plainly inspired. The English, on the other hand, might be 
expected to support the House of Orange and the Pro- 
testant Dutch: while the Government, together with other 
Governments, would naturally deplore any interference 
witli the settlement of Europe that had been agreed upon 
at Vienna. 

The affairs of Belgium formed the principal subject of 
the first conversations between Talleyrand and the British 
Government, During the four years of his mission to 
England the Belgian question remained the most important 
in the domain of foreign affairs. Of the five volumes that 
contain his memoirs two are devoted to his official and semi- 
official correspondence on this subject. There it is possible 
to follow from day to day his skilful and successful handling 
of a problem that often threatened to produce a European war. 

It is not proposed here to follow those negotiations step 
by step. At every turn in them Talleyrand was guided by 
one unchanging principle, the determination to maintain 
the peace of Europe, of which he was certain that the surest 
guarantee was a good understanding between England and 
France. He described the world of his day as being governed 
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by two conteiading forces. On the one side ^vas line pdndple 
of autocracy^ firmly maintained hy the powcrfiil Empires of 
■Russia and Austria and supported by Prussia; on the other 
side was the power of public opinion which naled in England^ 
and which now was to rule in France. This alone *was 
sufficient to justify the alliance of those two countries, and 
wHlc their armed forces might be less formidable than 
'those of their opponents, they 7>ttt strengthened by the 
fiict that thdr cause had supporters in every country. 

6 

Talleyrand was not a convenient Ambassador from the 
point of view of the Government that he represented, An 
Ambassador should he, in fact as well as in theory, the 
subordinate of his Minister for Foreign AiTatrs. When the 
Ambassador Is a bigger man than the Minister the instru- 
ment becomes top heavy. Not only was Talleyrand a far 
more important person m the eyes of the world than ah) of 
Lcuis-Philippe’s Mimsters, not only did he surpass them 
in talent and ciq^ericncc, but he also had his own particular 
methods pf conducting bu^oess that were neither in accord- 
ance with diplomatic usage nor with democratic ideas. 

He had always preferred the service of womch as agents 
and intermediaries. liefort leaving Paris he had arranged 
to correspond regularly with Madame Adelaide, and she 
was to hy all hia letters before the King, her brother, over 
whom she exercised more influence ihau did anyone else. 
His other principal correspondent, to whom he wrote almost 
as often, was the Princess dc Vaud^mont. She was a daughter 
^ of Madame dc Brionne and had remained one of his dearest 
friends^ throughout all the vicissitudes of his career. Even 
now h\s letters to her were often couched in terms of 
gaUauti), and all that they contained of political impoitance 
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was cbminunicated by-^her. to the Palais Royal, where sHe ; 
was on a' footing of intimate friendship. ‘ ■ ■! 

' Mole was a probd and sensitive man. He Was 'one of : 
those Ministers who are always on the look but for slights' b 
ahd insults, .and arc always on the point .of resignation. 
This private correspondence carried on between thc Amfaas-': 
sador and the King behind His back not unnaturally annoyed . 
him. When, however, he resigned on account of it, the King , ; 
persuaded him to remain in office. ■ 

Mold was anxious that the Conference which: it was 
decided to hold on the Belgian question should take place 
in Paris. Talleyrand was determined that it should;bc held - . 
in Ijondon, which was also the desire of the British Govern-; - 
ment. Mole explained to the English Ambassador in Paris 
that his real reason for putting forward this proposal-, was' 
Talleyrand’s unpopularity in France. J-fis appointment had,* 
already been severely criticised and if such an important' 
negotiation were entrusted to him the position, of; the..- 
Government might be endangered. Here Mold ?!vas guil^. 
of conduct as incorrect and as unconventional, as any wiffi; 
which Talleyrand could be charged. The British Govern- ; 
ihent co.uid hardly be expected to give much consideration; 
to, the,' argument of a .French Minister for Foreign;.Affairs:;:^ 
who complained of the unpopularity of his own Aihb^sadori ; . 
The English ■ view therefore prevailed. It was agreed to ■ 
hold' the Conference in. London: TaUeyrand was appointed = ; 
to act as- French :representative and shortly afterwards, the . ' 
resignation of Mole .and his colleagues was accepted. 

: . The British Government did not outlive .^the. French one j 
forvmore -than, a , fortnight. The' long supremacyvof.' the 
'Tory Party; came to an end in. November ;t 830. The Duke. . 
of-'Wellington -w'as succeeded-' \by ^Lo^d- Grey :as,- Brime • 
Minister; and- Lord . Aberdeen- was- replaced by- - Lord = 
Palmerston as Secretaryjof State -^r?Eoreign Affairs. ■ 
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A few weeks eatlicr Lord Grey, in the privacy of Homck, 
had classed Talleyrand with Castlereagh and Brougham as 
the three greatest rascals in the world. He belonged to 
that type of high and narrow-minded Whig who found it 
dilHciitt to change his opinions, so that although he rrade 
Brougham Lord Chancellor and always got on very well 
with Talleyrand, he probably retained his siews of both 
unaltered. So far as foreign affairs were concerned the 
sympathy which he naturally felt with the libera! Govern- 
ment of France was somewhat tempered in practice by the 
influence exercised over him by the Princess Lievcn who, 
alwaj^s combining diplomacy with affection, missed no 
opportunity of upholding the interests of her master, the 
Emperor of Russia, in her intimate relationship with the 
Prime Minister of England- 

Talmerston was in the full bloom of his exuberant man- 
hood. Ho was a newcomer at the Foreign Ofnee. As 
Aberdeen had been the disciple of Custlercagh, so \vtt 
Palmerston the disciple of Canning. Ho had a cheerful 
* contempt for foreigners. To him the doyen of European 
diplomacy, 'this almost fabulous old man,' was merely 'Old 
Tally,’ whom he did not scruple to leave in a waiiing-toom 
for an hour or two, treatment which a gentleman would 
_ hardly have accorded to the humblest individual approach- 
ing his eightieth year. One who could remember the Court 
' of Louis XV must have found it difEcult to brook the be- 
haviour of this flamboyant Harroinan with his dyed w hiskers 
and striped pantaloons. Bui patience, the fruit of long 
experience, and tolerance born of scorn, enabled him to 
suffer with equanimity the indignities to which he was 
^ subjected, and never fo allow his personal irritation to 
interfere viith his political plans. That Palmerston was not 
able to do the same is the only failing for which Talleyrand 
afterwards criticised him. There appeared in London a 
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cartoon entitled ‘The lame leading the blind,’ in which 
Palmerston was shown as being led by Talleyrand, Palm- 
erston’s vanity was deeply wounded; that he of all men should 
be suspected of subservience to a foreigner was more than 
he could bear. His behaviour to Talleyrand underwent 
from that date a change for the worse, but in spite of it 
Talleyrand describes him in his memoirs as one of the 
cleverest, if not the cleverest man with whom he ever had to 
deal. 


7 

It was the duty of these ill-assorted colleagues to stand 
together in the Five-Power Conference on Belgium against 
the representatives of the three absolutist states. The 
sittings were long and proved a high tax on the strength of 
Talleyrand. At die first two meetings agreement was reached 
on the important points of recognising the independence 
and the neutrality of Belgium. Palmerston, in a letter to 
Granville, now Ambassador in Paris, wrote that Talleyrand 
had ‘fought like a lion,’ and by claiming more than he 
expected had got all that he desired. 

The next question was to find a king for the new king- 
dom. The Belgians offered the throne to Louis-Philippe’s 
younger son, the Duke de Nemours. Louis-Philippe with 
some reluctance was induced, lai^ely by Talleyrand’s insist- 
ence, to refuse the offer* There w^ere other claimants— 
Princes of Sicily and Bavaria, a son of Eugene Beauharnais, 
and «ven some local magnates. 

' Talleyrand favoured from the first the candidature of 
^Prince 'Leopold of Saxc-Coburg. He was the widower of 
Princess Charlotte, George iv’s only child, and was therefore 
likely to be regarded by other countries as ah English 
candidate. This difficulty Talleyrand believed could be 
overcome by his marrying the daughter of Louis-Philippe. 
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In a convemticrij wth Palmerston on thl? subject he so 
mam^euvred that it Palmtrstoh who first mentioned ihc 
name of liopold. *l showed some astonishment,' wrote 
.Talleyrand, ‘as though this idea had never occurred to me; 
but jny. astonishment had slightly the air of a happy dis- 
covery/ The more Palmerston believed the Idea, to be Ms 
^ ow-n the more he liked it. Finally it proved to be the pro- 
posal that prevailed and Leopold in due course, with 
vTalIcyrand*a fuH approval, became the first King of the 
Belgians, 

It 1111*15 one thing, however, for the Powers to decide, and 
quite another to get their decision acccpted^ Holland 
refused to listen to them, and although they had agreed to a 
settlement among themselves, the question of coercing 
Holland presented difficuUies, Tlie King of Holland was 
the brother-in-law of the King of Prussia, the Prince of 
Orange was the brother-in-law of the Cear. While France 
was ready enough to enforce the settlement by arms, these 
monarchs were naturally reluctant to let loose at the throats 
of their relatives the revolutionary armies of the usurper. 

It was a dangerous year, 1831 , in Paris, Every moment 
ctKe nevf monarchy seemed about to fill. Shrewd observers 
predicted the return of the Bonapartes, and, if the young 
heir of Napoleon had not died shortly aftenvards, their 
predictions might have come true. The representative of a 
tottering Government is Jilways in an unenviable position, 
and Talleyrand’s task u'as rendered the more dimcult by 
rumours of war abroad as well as of revolution at home. 
Disturbances had broken out in Italy, in Portugal, and in 
Poland, There was the prospect of a dynastic war in. Spam. 
Through all these difficulties Talleyrand steered his way 
with infinite paUence and consummate skill, virtually direct- 
ing from London the foreign policj* of the French Govern- 
mcfif. 
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Mol^ had been succeeded by Laffitte as principal Minister 
and Laffitte had been followed by Casimir P^rier. The 
latter by firm measures did much to retrieve the errors of 
the former. He worked in harmony with Talleyrand, whom 
he appreciated, and sent his son, father of the future 
President of the Republic, to serve in the Embassy in 
London. Talleyrand, reporting favourably on the young 
man, wrote: ‘I check his zeal, because in our career zeal is 
only harmful’ — and at the same time he expressed the belief 
that ‘the greatest danger in times of crisis comes from the 
zeal of people who are inexperienced.’ 

When the recalcitrant King of Holland sent troops into 
Belgium Talleyrand obtained the approval of the Conference 
for military intervention by the French. The Butch ran 
away from the French as fast as the Belgians had run from 
the Dutch, and the next difficulty was to persuade the French 
to retire neither having enjoyed the glory of battle nor 
taking with them the fruits of victory. Coupled with the 
demand for an indemnity was the claim to demolish the 
fortresses which had been set up in Belgium by the Congress 
of Vienna to serve as watch towers from which the Powers 
could descend upon France to deliver chastisement when- 
ever merited. They had been deeply resented and the 
occasion seemed opportune for their destruction. In all 
these matters it was Talleyrand’s duty to perform the delicate 
task of representing his country to the Powers and of using 
all his influence to moderate the demands of his own Gov- 
ernment. ‘In general,’ he wrote, ‘—and this was my greatest 
difficulty — at Paris people judged affairs only from an 
exclusively French point of view.’ 

Opinion in England was hardening against France as the 
result of her 'military operations in Belgium. On 29th 
September during a debate in the House of Lords a violent 
personal attack was made on Talleyrand by Lord London- 
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d«r:7 ‘That asj Londonderry, as GtcviUc called him, was 
the unworthy half-brother of (^tlcreagh He had acted as 
Ambassador at Vienna during the Congress where by his 
ostcntalron and his violence— he once had a fight with a 
cabman— he had frequently rendered himself ndiculous 
With such experience of diplomacy he should have known 
better than to make a personal attack on the representative 
of a fnendiy Power 

Talleyrand, however, did not lack d*fenders Lord 
Goderich, the spokesman of the Government, administered 
the official reproof He was followed by Wellington, who, 
like Londondcri}, was in opposition and was supporting 
his attack on the Government Charactcnsticallj he did 
not allow such considerations to prevent him from saying 
what he thought He reminded the House (hat ‘that lUus 
tnous individual who had been so strongly animadverted 
upon by hia noble fnend near him had enjoyed to a very 
high degree the confidence of his noble fnend^s deceased 
relative He had no hesitation in saying that in every 
one of the great transactions that took place at the Congress 
of Vienna and m every transaction in which he bad been 
engaged tvith PnnCe dc Talleyrand since, from the first to 
the last of them, no man could have conducted himself with 
more firmness and ability with regard to his own country 
Of with rtiore upnghiness and honour in all his communica- 
tions with the Ministers of other tountnts Thej had 
heard a good deal of Pnnee dc Tallejrand from many 
quarters, but he felt himself bound to declare it to be hts 
sincere and conscientious belief that no man s public and 
private character had ever been so much belied as both the 
public and the private character of that illustnous individual 
had been * 

Lord Holland, Utcr m the debate, paid a further tribute 
’ . , forty years’ acquaintance with the noble individual who 
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had been alluded to, enabled him-jtb' bear his testimony to- 
. the fact that, although thc«e forty years had, been- passed 
during a time peculiarly fraught' Vith ealUmnies of every, 
description, there had been no ihan^s private character 11i6re ‘- 
shamefully traduced, and no man public character. mbreT 
mistaken and misrepresented, than- the private .ahd^ public 
character of Prince de Talleyrand.' ■ ' 

• When these speeches were reported to him the olb man 
was moved to tears. It was not only the generosity of their 
language that touched him, but the thought, that he had 
never received such recognition in his own country. fEyen 
now, when he was exhausting the last hours of his life in. the 
service of France, there was not a soul in Pa.ris who would 
have said as much for him. When news failed to Gome.from 
across the Channel he would fall into a fever. ‘At my age,’ 
he explained, ‘one's nerves are easily upset.’ . b 

To an Englishman who believes that Talleyrand, was, a 
true patriot and a wise statesman, to whom neither con- 
temporaries nor posterity have done justice, it is a sourpe of 
some satisfaction to remember that it was in ; the- British 
House of Lords that there were paid to him these glowing 
tributes by two men of singular honesty of outlook; and 
clarity -of perception, one a convinced adherent of the party 
• that :was beginning to be called Conservative, and the other 
a?genuine Libera} in r.every sense of the word." . > •: . . 

' Glimpses of his life in I^ondon are to be. obtained from 
the journals of Creevey and = Greville. He- appears only, to • 
have talked French although during his previous visits: to 
England and to America 'he had acquired considerable 
. 'knowledge- of the .language; ‘What -an idiot^ .1 am,; 'wrote 
Gfeeveyj : ‘never to have made’ -myself a -Ffehchnian'. , 'To 
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think of having such a card as this old viUain Talleyrand so 
) often within one’s reach and yet not to be able to make any- 
thing of it* 1 pHy my accustomed rubber of whist with him.’ 

Grcville spoke French, but he was deaf and found Talley- 
land difficult to -understand owing to ‘his mode of pumping 
up Hs -woKis from the faottomest pit of his stomach,* But 
Grcville collected a few of them and tells us of the affection 
with which he always spoke of Fox, delighting to dwell on 
ius simplicity and gaiety, his childlike qualities, md hia 
profundity. Reminiscences of Madame Dubarry who ‘had 
some remains of beauty up to the period of her death,’ of 
the mysterious Count de St. Germain who was beiieved to 
be the Wandering Jew, of Mirabcau, of Benjamin Franklin, 
and of alt the other celebrities of the last fifty years were 
ready for those who were prepared to listen ‘It is strange to 
hear M. de Talleyrand talk at seventy-eight,* GrcvjlJc com- 
ments. 'He opens the stores of his memory and pours forth 
astream on any subject connected with his past life. Nothing 
seems to have escaped from that great treasury of bygone 
events,' 

But even in recollections of the past he met his match 
in Brougham. Creevey desenbes conversation between 
the two at Stoke. ‘Sefton and I were more astonished at 
Brougham than ever. By his conversation with old Talley- 
rand it appeared most clearly that Vaux ^although he w'as a 
child at the time) had been intimately acquainted with every 
leading Frenchman tn the Revolution, and indeed with ever)* 
Frenchman and every French book that Talleyrand men- 
tioned. He always led in this conversation as soon as Tally 
had started His subject.* 

^Thc same Lord Sefton sat next to Tallej'rand at a banquet 
at St. James's Balacc. King VVUUam iv bad one weakness 
j which ivas not inappropriate in a monarch who ruled over 
England white the Ptcknhk Papers were being written He 
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hated to see watef, drunk at his table,: hcj never set a bad* 

. example' iri ' this respect himself arid aftcr'dihher he’ was' . 
fond^of m^ing speeches which were always irrelevant, -often 
indiscreet and sometimes indecent. On this occasipii, all the 
Gabiriet Ministers and Foreign Ambassadors being present, 
he made two speeches. The second, after the ladiw had left,' 
Travelled over every variety of topic that suggested itself ;t6 
his excursive mind and ended with a very coarse toast and 
the words “Honi soft qui mal y pense.*' Sefton said he never* 
felt so ashamed; Lord Grey was ready to sink into the earth; 
everybody laughed of course, and Sefton said to Talleyrand: 
"Eh bien, quepensez vous dc ccia?" With his unmoved, and 
immovable face, he answered only: “C’cstbien remarquable.’,^’ 

The following is Greville’s final verdict: *The years he 
passed here were probably the most peaceful of his ..life, and ' 
they served to create for him a reputation altogether new,' 
and such as to cancel all former recollections. His age-was 
venerable, his society was delightful, and there was ari 
exhibition of conservative wisdom, of moderate and healing • 
counsels in all his thoughts, words, and actions very becoming 
to his age and station, vastly inhuential from his sagacity ■ 
and experience, and which presented him to tiie eyes of men 
as a statesman like Burleigh or Clarendon for prudence, 
temperance - arid discretion. Here therefore he acquired ' : 
golden opinions and was regarded by- all ranks - and ^all' : 
parties wfth respect, and by many with sincere regard;- ... 

‘ 9 

The premiership of Casimir Purler did much to : restore /.. ; 
the-waning prestige, of the Orleans Monarchy. In some , -; 
directions he showed himself almost rieedlessly: aggressive ; ; 
and Talleyrand particulariy depl6red:.the despatch bf Prench;, ;- 
troops to Ancona' in reply -to -similar , action taken' ;by the : 
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Austrian G<i^crnment, He was> -as c\er, opposed to any 
gesture likely to cau&c alarm and distrust in foreign countries, 
^hc Ancona «pediljon> with regard to which he waa not 
consulicd, was regarded with severe disapproval by the 
British Governmentj and hU jjosition m I/ondon was there- 
fore rendered more difficult. 

Further obstacles were put in his way by the intrigues of 

, the Count dc Ftahaut who was guilty at this period of 
far from dutiful conduct towards one to whom be owed 
50 much. 

, That TallcjTand was gcnumcly fond of Flahaut seems 
proicd by the letters which he addressed to him over a 
period of thirty years, but it is doubtful whether the affection 
was ever reciprocated. In his childhood and youth Flahaut’s 
mind had been poisoned against Talleyrand by his mother, 
and the work that she had begun had been completed by hU 
wife. When Flahaui fled to England after Wntcrloo, where 
he had acted as aide-de-camp to Napoleon, U had been a 
great achievement on his part, penniless and an exile, to 
win the hand of an English heiress, whose father, Admiral 
Lord Keith, hod spent his life in fighting the French- The 
match had teen bitterly opposed, but Meg Mercer, as her 
friends called her, was a woman of most determined char- 
acter, and the Admiral eventually capitulated before her 
insistence and the charm of Flahaut, which worked almost 
as irresistibly upon men as upon women. 

To obtain the admiration of women is the ambition of 
most men, and those who achieve it easily are apt to believe 
that their success Is in some way a proof of their intclUgcnccj 
forgetting that it is not alway'S intellectual superiority that 
makes the strongest cUim on feminine regard. There is no 
reason to think that Flahaut’s brain was above the average, 
but both his mother and his wife were remarkable women 
and ihctc bad been many others, during the interval between 
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th.c cradle and the altar, who.had done' their utmost to per- 
suade him that there was hot his;equal upon earth.: . 

■ Public life during the. Restoration had been closed tb'^ 
one who had been too faithful to the Emperor, , but -after 
the Revolution of July all the Bonapartists began to look for ‘ 
employment, and Flahaut felt that at last his talents would 
find scope. He was in London in 1831 and at first, worked 
harmoniously vvith Talleyrand, but he presumed to hbici ' 
views of his own on foreign policy and was not prepared to 
abandon them at the bidding of anyone. He.saw -no;rgrave 
objection to the acceptance of the Belgian throne .by the 
Duke de Nemours, and he later advocated a scheme for the 
partitioning of Belgium between France and other Powers, 
according to which England was to be compensated by the 
port of Antwerp, Talleyrand was horrified at the planj 
particularly at the suggestion that England should be given 
a foothold on the mainland of northern Europe, but Piahaut 
was loth to relinquish it until the situation was simplified 
by his appointment as Ambassador at Berlin. Such 'pro- 
motion should have satisfied the claims of a man little over . 
forty whose previous experience had been only miiitarvj 
-but neither Flahaut nor his wife was content. They con- 
sidered themselves admirably suited to the French Embassy ' 
in London ‘and they could not forgive its ocCupant for 
standing in their way. , : v : - : ' 

.This was the main cause of the \ estrangement ■, which' 
Sprang- up between father and son, and it ttos undoubtedly 
increased and embittered by.’ the violent animbrity ,. that . 
- divided Margaret de Flahaut and Dorothea de Diho..: It, 
was difficult for the two women- to be friends; they were too 
mearly. of ah .age; their interests were too obviously bpposed,, 
'and they were both too active .-and too intelligent to ^admit 
■ inferiority; ^ 

Flahaut did. not stay long -in Berlin' and hehcefor^wd.all , 
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activities and those of his ■vvife were directed to the 
undoing of those ta whoiri they refer in thdr correspondence 
as *lhe unde and the niece.* The violence of their feelings 
« surprising*. Flahaut refers to his father as 'that vile old 
man’ and to Dorothea as 'that bornd little serpent,' 'thit 
'lying little devir—saying of her 'I don’t thinh she writes 
to all her former lovers but she does to a great many and she 
■mil stick at'nothlng to serve her purposes and milicc.* So 
cataggerated was his idea of hts own importance that he 
joformed his ^rifc that the King wished to make him Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and was only prevented from doing so 
through fear of displeasing Talleyrand . 

The hostility of thli couple avas a factor to be reckoned 
with. Madame dc Flahaut had powerful friends in London. 
She was on intimate terms with Lord and Lady Grey and 
with their son-in-law^ Lord Durham; and she spread rumours 
that Talleyrand was plotang with Wellington behind the 
backs of the Whigs. In Pans she established a salon and 
Flahaut himself was a dose fnend of the young Duke of 
Orleans^ the heir to the throne. 

In May 1832 Casimir Pirier fell a victim to cholera. 
It immediately suggested that Talleyrand should take 
his place. Charles de R^musat, the son of his old friend, 
came to London on purpose to persuade him^ bnnging 
messages from many of his prominent friends in Paris 
urging Kim to accept. *Onc ought not to be obstinate.’ he 
\vrote about this time, ’cjtccpt when one ought to be; but 
when one ought to be, then one ought to be unshakable/ 
j Oft this question he was as firm as a rock. He had already 
mide a success of his English mission. He hoped to mike 
a greater success of it stiil. 'At every epoch/ he wrote, 'there 
is some good to be done or some harm to Kinder; that is 
why, if One loves his country, one can, and in my opinion 
'one ought to, serve it under all the Governments that it 
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adopts.* He ;knew that' he was {serving his; country well- in . 
London, .and tlierefore he mcant to .remain ; there until; at 
least, the .Belgian question settled. ‘L .will not. think: 
about, my age until the ratifications have been received.* : ■ 

In June i83'2 he left- London on -leave: The King and.- - 
his Ministers all . impressed upon Kim before his departure 
the importance that they .attached to his return; - It was 
generally felt in London that good relations . wdth iFrarice ;, 
and indeed the avoidance of .war depended upon Talleyrand’s ' 
presence. From the social as well as from the pplitical-pdint .;, 
of view he and the Duchess of Dino had created for- them- 
selves a remarkable position in English society. . -‘The 
Revolution of July,’ wrote a French observer, ‘is spmetirrie's 
rather middle class in Paris, but, thanks to M. de'rTalle.y- 
rand, it has a very grand air in London.' Prosper M^rimde, • 
who prided himself on being a judge of such things, wrote' at , 
the same period, having met Talleyrand for the first, time! 

‘I cannot sufficiently admire the profound sense of every- 
thing he says, the simplicity and the comme-il-faut of .his 
manner. It is the perfection of an aristocrat The English, . - 
who have great pretensions to elegance and good taste^ cohie 
nowhere near him.. Wherever he goes he creates a, court and 
his word is law.*, . - 

During his visit to France, from' June to October, he went, 
once more to Bourbon for the waters, arid stayed at Roche- 
■ cotte W:ith his niece. On his return to Lohdon he found the f . 
Belgian question still unsettled. The! King df 'HoHarid had' ;. 

; possession of Antwerp .and refused ; to surrerider. ,it. ;!,Once • 
'more f military intervention; was .necessaiyj -and once more: . 

. France' was the only Power, that was prepared to intervehe.; 
Agreement' having been reached with Palmerston, French, 

• troops . 'crossed, the frontier inr November; and in December 
Antwerp capitulated. - - 

This was-'realiyi.the-end. .-The .Kmg of Holland, did .not 
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officially accept the situation until some years ktcfi but hts 
reluctance to do so was no longer of any fniportance. Talley- 
rand said with tnitb that Belgium could date her existence 
as an independent state from the day of the capitulation of 
Antwerp. 

The period of gestation had been long. It was over at 
last. No statue of Talleyrand stands in Brussels, but few 
countries have ever owed more to a single statesman than 
Belgium owes to him. Her independence, her frontiers, 
her reigning House, the guarantee of her neutrality— for 
each of these features of her eaustence he had worked un- 
tiringly and with success. It was mainly due to him that 
her birth was not accompanied by a Cutopean war, and that 
more ink than blood was spill at her baptism. 

10 

By the end therefore of the year 1831 the main object 
of his mission was accomplished and he began to con- 
template retirement. On the last day of the year the Princess 
de Vauddmont died, and he described himself as inconsolable 
at the loss of one whom he had known for fifty yean and 
with whom his relations had never varied. 

His friend Dalberg died a few months later, and Lafayette 
in the following year. He had never admired the Utter and 
had always referred to him as GUles the Great. He bad 
written of him in his memoirs: 'In a novel the author gives 
some inlclUgence and a distinguished character to the 
prinapal personage; fate takes less trouble: mediocrities 
phy a part in great events simply because they happen to 
be there/ Yet he felt the death of the other veteran. 
Madlmc dc Dino's explanation was perhaps correct: 
*Jt seems that after the age of eighty all contemporaries 
art frienda..' 
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He could not help thinking of Lafayette and the mad 
days of 1789, when he conversed with Lord Grey and heard 
accounts of the new House of Commons. That strange man 
Cobbett, whom he had met in America long ago, had been 
elected for a strange place called Oldham that had been 
enfranchised by the Reform Bill, Cobbett had suspected 
Talleyrand of being a Jacobin then. The two men had 
trodden very different roads in the interval and we cannot 
tell what the new Member of Parliament thought of the old 
Ambassador. But to the latter it seemed that the scenes of 
his youth were being enacted again. Once more the aristo- 
crats were playing with democracy. Did Lord Grey and his 
noble friends know what they were doing.? Did they realise 
that they had sealed the doom of their own order? He was 
pessimistic as to the future of England. He felt more 
keenly here than elsewhere that he had survived into a 
world to which he did not belong. His work was finished. 
Why should he put up with the bad manners of Palmerston 
any longer? 

He went again to France on leave in 1833, and returned 
again to duty with increased reluctance. He would have 
liked to form a definite alliance with England but his 
overtures were not well received. Affairs in the Peninsula 
were troublesome. Two reactionary claimants were in 
opposition to two suppraedjy liberal Governments. Palmer- 
ston having arranged treaties with the latter invited France to 
adhere. It was beneath the dignity of a great Power to 
adhere to treaties arranged by others. France would come 
in as a principal contracting party or not at all. A heated 
diplomatic controversy ensued, out of which after prolonged 
argument and many weary sittings Talleyrand emerged 
victorious. TheQuadrupleAllianCewassignedinApril 1834, 
and it was regarded in France as a triumph for Talleyrand. 
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But the summer of 1834 vfzs a sad one fo- diplomatic 
crcles m London Cite JUe\ens were going av.ay The 
arrogance of Palmerston, who bad insisted upon sending as 
Ambassador to Russia the one man in England ■whom he 
knew the Czar would not receive, had resulted m the recall 
of the Russian Ambassador from London For tvienty-two 
years Princess Licven had been one of the leaders of London 
society 'I he prospect of returning to St Petersburg filled 
her with despair Dorothea de Dmo had provided Kcr 
during the last four years with the kind of rivalry that she 
enjoyed Creevey describes them as furnishing the prmapal 
entertainment at a large house party— *the female I icvcn 
and the Dmo were the people for sport They arc both 
professional talkers— artists quite, in that department We 
had them both quite at their ease, and perpetually at work 
with each other, but the Lievcn for my money I She has 
more digmcy and the Dmo mote gnmacc ' 

The one emotion that they shared was hatred of PalmCT' 
stOQ, and as the day drew nearer for the departure of the 
Lievcnsa bond of sympathy united the two women Madame 
dc Dmo felt that the time had come for Talleyrand’s mission 
aUo to be concluded She noticed that when they were going 
on leave m 1832, the King bad said ‘I have chirgeil my 
Ambassador in Pans to tell your Government that I insist 
on keeping you here ' In 1833 he had said ‘When arc you 
coming back?’ Jn 1834 he asked 'When arc you Icivingr’ 
The sailor King was no diplomatist, and the clever woman 
probably read more into the blunt old man’s words than he 
had ever intended She saw in this diminishing cordiality 
the influence of Palmerston, and, morejeaJousof TallcyTand’s 
dignity than he was himself, she could not bear that he should 
Continue to be subj^eewd to the impcrtmcuce of his inferior 
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Lady Cowper, Palmerston’s intimate friend and soon to be 
his wife, sought to excuse his conduct on the ground that it 
was due merely to bad manners and to overwork. She was 
anxious to prevent the impression getting abroad that he 
had driven Talleyrand as well as the Lievens away from 
England, 

But Madame de Dino was not to be convinced. She had 
been happy in England. In one of the letters— almost love 
letters— which she wrote to Thiers during the first hvo 
years of her stay — she had said that if the climate were 
better and the cost of living lower she w^ould like to live in 
England for ever. But the Reform Bill had changed every- 
thing. When the Houses of Parliament were burnt, later 
in this year, she thought it ‘ominous.’ 'Those old walls/ 
she wrote, ‘would not dishonour themselves by lending 
shelter to the profane doctrines of the time/ 

She felt things deeply. A libellous publication entitled 
‘Monsieur de Talleyrand* appeared in July. She could not 
bear to read it, but Talleyrand read it himself and said that 
it was ‘so silly, so untrue, so dull, and so badly invented that 
he would not have given five shillings to have prevented its 
publication.’ 

In August he left London, He had not decided whether 
he would return; but Dorothea had. She set her arguments 
before him in a long letter, ‘for/ she wrote, ‘I irritate you 
a little sometimes by talking, and then I stop before I have 
said all I think; so let me write to you.* She went on to argue 
that the object of his mission was accomplished, that he 
could render no further service in England when the 
political future was so uncertain and where, owing to the 
break up of the diplomatic coips and the bad manners of 
the Foreign Secretary, life was no longer agreeable. ‘If, 
like you, one belongs to history one should think of no 
other future save that which history prepares. You know 
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ihut history the end of 4 Kuin’s life more ttvcrtly 
than the beginning, . , , Declare yourself old, Iwt people 
should find that you have aged, say nobly to the ■world: 
“The hour haa struck." ' 

Talleyrand still hesitated. Every man 13 reluctant to sign 
his own dc 4 th vrarrant. Resignation at the age of eighty- 
two must mean the end. Delicate from youth, his health 
in old age was remarkable. The weakness of his legs now 
necessitated his being carried over the shortest distances, 
but otherwise Kc was -vigoious and all tesUmony concurs as 
to the clearness of Kls mcnriory and the youthfulncss of his 
mind. Nevertheless as the autumn went on he began to 
yield before the arguments of his niece, reinforced by the 
promptings of his own reason. It was she who finally drafted 
his letter of resignation, Roycr-Collard corrected the draft, 
and with a weajy shrug of his shoulders the old man signed it, 
and brought his long political hfe to an end. 



, Chapter Fourteen , > • . 

' tHk LAST TREATY, v ; 

W HEN Talleyrand signed His resignation in November 1 834 , 
he Had still three and a half years to live. It •would seem! 
that during' these years he enjoyed as great a, measure, of ' 
happiness as'cver falls to the lot of those who reach extreme 
old age. His health was failing and his limbs were crippled, 
but his senses of sight and hearing were. undiminished, and- 
the pleasures of conversation remained with him to the. end; 
He had survived his generation; the companions and the- 
loves of his youth were dead; but he never lacked congenial 
society, and there was always at his side the woman to whom- . 
he had been devoted for twenty years, who, at the age of 
forty, retained her beauty, and whose daughter, the child 
Pauline, his ‘guardian angel’ as he called her, shed an 
atmosphere, of innocence and pure affection over the- dosing 
• days of his lifei - - , ■ . ... 

Dorothea de Dinq began to keep a journal in. .1831; and 
froni. 1834 she- wrote in it regularly. Her pages provide an. 

. almost; daily record of her life and Talleyrand’s during this, 
period.; .They lived as before principally. in Paris-during the , ; 

; winter arid. at Valengay in the summer. -Shorter "visits were . 
paid to Rochec6tte,-.where;she-.becaine the hostess and he a, 
•guest; and in. the , summer of. .18 35- .she left him, fqr -a fe'W 
months, ' during :• which she;, travelled in -Germany ^ and : . 
..'.Switzerland.- y..-' ' .. ; .. y. r- 

. -Whether in-Paris or. ih...the' country they.entertained:dn;a- '. 
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THU LAST TREATS 

Uvtsh scale, setting an example of hospitality vbch the 
subjects of the bourgeois monarch vrere slow to imitate 
Henrj Grcvillc, the >ounE brother of Charlc«, was aa 
aitach^ at the British Fmbassj During the first nine months 
that he was in Pans Talleyrand's ssts the only house to 
which he received an invitation He dined there frequently, 
was an enthusiastic admirer of his host's conversation, and 
has Icfi in his journal a detailed account of a visit that he 
paid to Valcnsaj m the autumn of 1834 

The daj begins, he wrote, with dejeuner i la fourchette 
at half past eleven, after which the company adjourn to the 
salon and converse until two o'clock when the promenades 
begin Dine at half past five, and go to bed at any hour, but 
the carl) dinner hour makes the evening interminable 
The Pnnee is uncommonl) well and seems as happy as 
possible au sem de sa famillc Every evening at nmc 0 clock 
he drives for an hour, and on his return phys his rubber of 
whist until eleven o clock, when the post arrives from 
Pans He was very proud of \ definition he had made of 
' rAmour’ — L’Ainour est unc r^htd dnns le domaine dc 
I'lmapnation " ' 

Some days they hunted the stag and on others they shot 
Visitors Came and went Ladj Clannearde, Canning's 
daughter, a brilliant talker and a great favourite with 
Talleyrand, was there at the time, and the Duke of Orleans 
paid a short visit although he was strong!} dissuaded from 
doing so by the Count de Flahaut 

Montrond, *Ie beau Montrond of other daj s, had recently 
left ihc chSteau after an unpleasant interview with Dorothea, 
She had never hked him, and now more than ever she 
deplored his manners and his morals and the influence 
which she believed him to exercise over the mind of FaUc) 
rand His bitter tongue hid grown no kinder mth the 
)c*in It wi3 Slid of him that hjs wit lived on human 
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flesh. He refused to compromise with the taste ‘of the 
nineteenth century, and continued to ignore the ban which 
had been laid upon the indecent and the profane in polite 
conversation. Worse still, he was beginning to prove a 
cantankerous and quarrelsome guest. Nothing was good 
enough for the old voluptuary. He cursed the servants, 
complained of the food and the wine, and, on his arrival in 
Paris, spread satirical comments on the dullness of the 
company and the poverty of the entertainment. 

The Princess de Lieven was another who found life at 
Valen^ay insufficiently exciting. She was an unhappy 
woman. Exiled from the throne that she had made for her- 
self in London, she refused to return to Russia, whither 
duty and her husband called her, and lingered on in Paris 
absorbed as ever in social and diplomatic intrigue, but with- 
out any definite position to lend dignity and significance to 
her activities. She had not yet formed the liaison with 
Guizot which was to close her cycle of romance. 

At Valengay she insisted on changing her bedroom three 
times in a week. Neither reading nor needlework could 
distract her- The post from Paris was all that she waited 
for and her irrepressible yawns were terrible to behold. She 
was attached, however, to Dorothea de Dino w'ho, although 
her junior, treated her as a spoilt child. Their rivahy had 
brought them together, but the younger woman had broader 
interests and, while sharing all those which bound the other 
to the town, could herself be happy in the country. Her 
books, her garden, her children and the ever-present anxiety 
with regard to the health of her uncle, were sufficient to 
occupy her mind. 

At the end of 1835 iJ’^ere occurred the death of the 
princess de Talleyrand. She had not seen her husband 
for more. than twenty years and such affection as had once 
united them had Vanished long before. Yet Dorothea 
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hesitated to tell him the news She had found him Ul 
and depressed on her return from Switterland, and in no 
mood to receive a melancholy announcement But when the 
news was broken he neither showed nor expressed the 
slightest concern 'That simplifies my position,' was bis 
only comment, and all that day he wore a smile and some- 
timea hummed a tune It did not occur to him to simulate 
sorrow or to disguise satisfaction Hypoertsv had never 
been one of his vices Financially he benefited by his wife's 
death for he had made her a generous allowance Another 
consideration was probably present to his mind He was no 
longer a mamed pnest 

2 

So long as there was breath in Talleyrand's body he could 
not abandon political intnguc He still exercised great 
inHuence Madame Adelaide still corresponded with him 
regularly and the King still listened to Madame Adelaide 
In the long rivalry between Thiers and Guxxot, which was 
now beginning, the Rue St Florenun was on the side of 
Thiers The Pnnee had liked the voluble little man from 
the firtt, and his friendship with Dorothea had at one time 
attained definitely sentimental proportions 

When Thiers formed a Government in Fcbniarj 183$ 
It was popularl) supposed that Talleyrand was responsible, 
when he fell from power m August of the same year, it was 
generally beheved that Talleyrand had withdrawn his sup- 
port Thiers was ui^ng armed intervention in the affairs 
of Spam The King refused his consent Talleyrand shared 
the Views of the King He had opposed intervention m 
Spam under Napoleon, he had opposed it under Louis xvin , 
he continued to oppose it under Louis Philippe. 

Thiers was succeeded by Mold, whose first action on 
assuming o^ce was to write to Talleyrand 'As the new 
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Cabinet had been formed upon a question and with ideas 
which M. de Talleyrand had wisely made his own, the new 
Ministers should be able to congratulate themselves on his 
approval, and for himself he trusted that it might be so, as 
he relied upon M. de Talleyrand’s counsel and opinion.’ 
The next day Madame de Dino received a letter, almost 
flirtatious, from Guizot, informing her of his inclusion in the 
Ministry. Well might she write in her journal ‘the friend- 
ship of the King for M. de Talleyrand and the confidence 
with which he honours him forbid any Minister to be on 
bad terms with him.' 

But despite the high estimation in which he was held by 
all, despite the influence which he exercised in public life, 
despite the ease and comfort, the grace and charm of his 
existence, Talleyrand's mind was not at peace. To the 
younger people of the age he was already a legendary figure. 
He had always despised the opinion of his contemporaries, 
but he could not be equally indifferent to the verdict of 
posterity. He knew that that verdict was being written 
wliile he yet lived, and although he was still too proud and 
too indolent to plead his cause, to enter a defence, to draw 
up an elaborate apologia, it is plain that he, who all his life 
had never cared for what people might say of him, was 
beginning to feel some anxiety as to what would be thought 
of him after his death. 

Balzac had paid him a tribute in Le Ph'e Goriot, referring 
to him as the man who had prevented the partition of 
France at the Congress of Vienna, a man to whom crowns 
were owed and at whom mud was thrown, a tribute the value 
of which was only slightly diminished by its being placed in 
the mouth of a criminal* Balzac was invited to Rochecotte. 
Dorothea was not pleased. She found him vulgar, ‘Clever 
no doub^ but without verve or ease in conversation. , • . 
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He examined and observed us most minutely, especially 
M de Talleyrand * But Talleyrand knew how important 
was the good opinion of this stout, overdressed, inquisitive 
little man He laid himsdf out to win it Balxac vras 
impressed de Talleyrand,* he wrote, ‘is astonishing 
He had two or three outbursts of prodigious ideas (jets 
d'ldics prodigicuses) He pressed me to visithim at Valcnfay 
and. I shan’t fail to do so if he lives * 

On another occasion he opened his bean to Lamartine 
He had been one of the first to appreciate Lamartines 
poetry ‘Nature has made you a. poet, he told him, poetry 
Will make you an orator, tact and reflection will make you a 
politician 1 knew the Mirabeau of the past, try to be 
the Mirabeau of the future He was a great man but he 
lacked the courage to be unpopular In that respect I am 
more of a man than he, I abandon m> reputation to all the 
misunderstandings and aU the insults of the mob I am 
thought immoral and machiavellian, I am on!) calm and 
disdainful I have never given evil counsel to a government 
or to a prince, but I do not share their fall After ship- 
wrecks ^cre must be pilots to save the victims 1 have 
presence of mind and I guide tliem to some port little 
matter what port provided that it shelters them I have 
braved the stupidity of public opinion alt my life, I can 
brave it for forty years m the grave Remember vvKat I am 
prophesying to you, when I am dead You arc one of the 
few men by whom 1 wish to be understood 

‘There ate many ways in which a statesman can be honest 
1 see that my way js not yours, but you will value me more 
than you think one day My pretended crimes arc the 
dreams of imbeciles Has a clever man ever the need to 
commit a crime? Crime js the resource of political half 
wits I have had weaknesses, some would say vices— 
but crimes, jT done * 
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Long afterwards when Lamartine was plajdng a leading 
part in the Revolution of 1848 he doubtless remembered 
the counsels of moderation that the old statesman had 
impressed upon him, for it was his eloquence that main- 
tained order in Paris, and it was his wisdom that insisted 
upon despatching without delay a circular note to the 
Powers proclaiming the pacific intentions of the new 
Government. 

Talleyrand’s efforts- were not confined to winning the 
good opinion of men of letters, important as he knew that 
their testimony would be in the future. We have seen from 
Charles Greville how favourable was the impression he 
made on all circles in London, and Henry Greville is equally 
enthusiastic in praise of his manners, his conversation, and 
his kindness shown towards a humble attach^ in Paris. 

It is even more interesting to find that he could still win 
over the good opinion of a woman strongly prejudiced in 
his disfavour. The charm before which the dislike, distrust, 
and disapproval of Madame de la Tour du Pin, Madame 
D’Arblay, Madame de Rcmusat, and Madame Potocka had 
collapsed long ago was still potent in the octogenarian. 

Lady Granville, the British Ambassadress, was a good 
woman, a great lady and an attractive letter-writer. Her 
opinion of Talleyrand was that of most of her contem- 
poraries, and in her early letters from Paris ‘old lizard’ was 
the most complimentary term in which she referred to him. 
But one morning he called on her. ‘Did I tell you,’ she 
wrote to her sister, ‘Talleyrand paid me a long visit on 
Wednesday morning? I never knew before the, as Mr. 
Foster says, power of his charms. First of all it is difficult 
and painful to believe that he is not the very best man in 
the world, so gentle, so kind, so simple, and so grand. One 
forgets the past life, the present look. I could have sat 
hours listening to him.* 
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•But the good opinion of Lady GranviUc, the affection of 
LaflilrtinCj the admitadon of Baliat, ■were not enough. It 
-was during the reign of Lonis-BWhppe that the Napoitonk 
legend hid its lasting hold upon the minds and imaginadons 
of Frenchmen. Talleyrand saw what a.'as taking place, and 
he knew that in the future the brighter the fame of Kapoleon 
appeared, the darker would appear his own infamy. 

On ist October 1836 at Valenfay he drew up a solemn 
declaration which he wished to he read to hw heirs, tclxtionSj 
and intimate fnends after the reading of his will, It con- 
tsuns a brief justiBcaition of some of his actions. Passing 
over the part ptayed In the Revolution, he mentions Kis 
secularisation by the Pope and expresses his belief that he 
was thus rendered cniirely independent. He then decided 
that he would serve France under any Government on the 
ground that there was always some good to be done. 'I 
therefore served Bonaparte %vhcn Emperor as t had served 
him when Consul: I served him with devotion so long as I 
could believe that he himself was completely devoted to 
France. But when I saw the beginning of those revolu- 
tionary enterprises which ruined him I left the niimstry> 
for which he never forgave me. . . , 

‘Arrived at my cighty-second year, calling back to mind 
the so numerous actions of my political life, which has been 
a long one, weighing them by the strictest measure, I find 
as a result— 

'That of all the Ckvernments that 1 have served from 
none have I received more than 1 gave: 

'That I abandoned none before it abandoned itself; 

'That 1 have not put the interests of any party, nor my 
own, nor those of my relations into the balance againtt the 
true interests of France, which moreover are not, in my 
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opinion, ever in opposition to the ^ true interests of 
Europe. 

‘This judgment that I pass on ray own actions will be 
confirmed, I hope, by impartial men; and if this justice is 
denied me when I am no more, the knowledge that it is due 
to me will suffice to ensure the calm of my last days/ 

He then went on to give orders that his memoirs should 
not be published until thirty years after his death. He had 
always timed his actions carefiilly. That had been his 
supreme art. He would continue to exercise it even from the 
grave. The greater part of the memoirs had been written 
in the early days of the Restoration, when legitimacy had 
been the watchword. It would not do to publish them under 
Louis-Philippe, But more than two volumes of them had 
been written while Louis-Philippe was King. Did Talley- 
rand foresee the future so clearly as to be aware that homage 
to Louis-Philippe would not be popular under the regime 
that should succeed him ? Did he foresee already the revolu- 
tion of 1848, the Second Republic, and the Second Empire? 
And is it possible to believe that those weary, sunken eyes 
saw further still ? Thirty years from his death was to be the 
length of the interval. Thirty years would bring France to 
1 868, to within two years of Sedan and the downfall of the 
Second Empire. In 1868 the Empire was crumbling. It 
mattered little what was published then. 

But his conduct towards Napoleon would always matter, 
because to the majority of Frenchmen the name of Napoleon 
would be always dear. A further paragraph was added to 
the declaration. 

‘Placed by Bonaparte himself in the position of ha^dng 
to choose betT^’^een France and him, I made the choice 
dictated by the first of all duties, but bitterly regretting my 
inability to combine in one affection, as in the past, his 
interests and those of my country. None the less shall I 
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rcmeTiber until niy hst hour that he was my bcnefaclor, 
for the fortune that I leave to my nephews comes to me in 
great part from him My nephews ought not only never to 
forget this, but to teach it to their children, and they to their 
children so that the memory of it shall become perpetual in 
my family, from generation to generation in order chat if 
ever a man bearing the name of Bonaparte shall be in a 
financial position where he has need of aid or assistance, he 
shall obtain from my immediate heirs or from their dc* 
scendants every kind of assistance that it may be m their 
power to give him ’ 

Thus he justified lus conduct towards Napoleon and thus 
with hardly human prescience he selected a date for the 
publication of his memoirs, when the Second Empire would 
be falling into greater discredit than the First had ever 
reached His plan was defeated when he v-as no longer there 
to defend it, and his fame has sulfercd in consequence All 
his papers were left to the Duchess of Dino and, filling her, 
to Bacourt, who had been a member of the Embassj in 
London and who, there is every reason to belicie, was one 
of her lowers She died m i86a, sis jears before the date 
fixed for the publication of the memoirs Bacourt died three 
jears later, and before dying he imposed upon the trustees, 
to whom he confided the memoirs, the prohibition to publish 
them until 1888 Those trustees were also dead before the 
time arrived and the Duke de Broglie, grandson of Madame 
de Sta?l, on whom ultimately the duty fell, did not publish 
the memoirs until tSgi 

The moment so carefully selected by Talleyrand had been 
missed. In 1891 the failure of the Second Empire was for- 
gotten, and Frenchmen looking back over a period of a 
hundred years saw little to arrest their admiration until thc\ 
came to Waterloo While the legend of Napoleon had 
soared that of Tatleyrand had sunk Those who had ap 
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predated him in his old age, Royer-Collard, Barante, Balzac, 
Lamartine, Thiers, and Guizot in Prance, Wellington, 
Holland, and the Grevilles iti England, were no more, and 
the generation that had known them and that might have 
contained his biographer and apologist had perished. The 
biography could not be written until the memoirs appeared. 

The French have long memories-, for them politics arc the 
continuation of history. Royalist, Bonapartist, Republican 
— most French writers belong to one of these categories. 
Talleyrand belonged to none of them and has therefore never 
found his defender in France. Yet it is not for the French 
to decry him, for every change of allegiance that he made 
was made by France. Not without reason did he claim that 
he never conspired except when the majority of his country- 
men were involved in the conspiracy. Like France he 
responded to the ideals of 1789 and believed in the necessity 
of the Revolution; like France he abominated the Terror, 
made the best of the Directory, and welcomed Napoleon 
as the restorer of order and the harbinger of peace: like 
France he resented tyranny and grew tired of endless war 
and so reconciled himself to the return of the Bourbons. 
When Charles x proved impossible he turned rather wearily, 
but not without hope, to Louis-Philippe, and once again he 
reflected the mood of his country. Constitutional monarchy, 
the maintenance of order and liberty at home, peace in 
Europe, and the alliance with England, to these principles 
he was never false—and he believed that they were of greater 
importance than the Kings and Emperors, Directors and 
Demagogues, Peoples and Parliaments that he served. 

He was as little concerned as ever with the opinion of his 
contemporaries, but as he came nearer to tiie end his dis- 
quietude concerning the judgment of history ivas augmented 
by his own dissatisfaction with himself. He could shrug his 
.shoulders at the disapproval of George- Sand who repaid 
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EospitaUty at Valcn^ay by aa abusive article In the Revue 
Jes Dtux Monies. He knew enough about George Sand to 
, value her opinion at its proper worth. It was his own 
opinion that troubled him now. 

On and February 1837 be wrote: ‘Eighty-thrcc years 
gone byl 1 do not know that I am satisfied when 1 consider 
how so many yean have passed, how 1 have filled them. 
What useless agitations, what fruitless endcavoursl tiresome 
complications, exaggerated emotions, spent efforts, wasted 
gifts, hatreds aroused, sense of proportion lost, illusions 
destroyed, tastes exhausted I What result in the end ? Mora! 
and physical weariness, complete discouragement and pro- 
found disgust with the past. There are a crowd of people 
who have the gift or the drawback of never properly under- 
standing themselves. I possess only too much the opposite 
disadvantage or superiorit)*; it increases with the gravity of 
old age-* 

These were gloomy thoughts, but a man's brightest 
moments and most cheerful reflections are not those which 
he commits to paper. Dorothea noticed how these moods of 
pessimism and depression increased, she wrote, 'as 
soon as there are people present, his mind takes new life, 
his conversation regains its vivacity and the solidit)' of his 
intellect and of his intelligence strike all who meet Kim.' 

In the spring of this year took place the marriage of 
the Duke of Orleans. Talleyrand, the Duchess of Dino, and 
Pauline were all Invited to Fontainebleau for the wedding. 
The chitcau was crowded, Dorothea and Pauline had to 
share a bedroom, Margaret dc Hahaut and her daughter 
shared another. The quame? had been made up rn the 
previous year on the melancholy occasion of the death of one 
of Flahaut’s daughters. "Even now relations though friendly 
were hardly satisfactory, I^idy Granville writing to her 
brother on 49th December 1836 reported, ‘Tallej'rand is 
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very well. Madame de Dino in great beauty. She and Meg 
meet and dine each other, but it is like the rneetings in cock- 
and-bull fights. The night before last Dino ran into Lievcn’s 
salon, saw Meg and shrieked: ma chere, c’ctait un cri 

^pouvantable.” She did not apologise or say for why. 
Explanations have been asked. Dino says it was a "cri de 
surprise," Meg says it was a "cri d’horreur.” ’ 

Perhaps this was the reason why the Flahauts did not 
enjoy their visit to Fontainebleau for they returned ‘in a 
most hostile humour.’ They were always quarrelling with 
somebody, always standing upon their dignity, and Lady 
Granville thought that they had resented having to share a 
room and had been disappointed at not receiving any special 
marks of favour, 

Dorothea de Dino, on the other hand, thoroughly enjoyed 
herself. Pauline was delighted to share her mother’s room 
and they were both pleased to notice the respect which every- 
body paid to Talleyrand and the strength with which he sup- 
ported the long and tiring ceremonies. He left with Pauline 
before the last of the festivities were concluded because he 
considered it his duty to entertain at Valengay the Arch- 
bishop of Bourges, who was making a tour through his 
diocese. 

Montrond was ill that summer. Talleyrand called on 
him ever)' morning while he was in Paris. He could not 
climb the several flights of stairs to his lodging in the Rue 
Blanche, but he would wait at the bottom to receive a 
message. On one occasion, however, when he was requested 
by the King to convey to Montrond the announcement of 
the Duke of Orleans’s engagement, he caused himself to be 
carried to the top of the house. People wondered why the 
King should pay such an honour to an old reprobate like 
Montrond, and ’ charitably ascribed it to the fact that 
Montrond had information about the earlier life of the 
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King iffhicK it' would havc’beoi a pitf to publish. For 
gossip of this sort Vc aro indebted to Mr. Thomas Raikes 
who, having bought his way into London society and paid 
too high for the privilege, vas now economising in Haris 
^ and'industriously collecting dttlc*-tatt!c about the great and 
' setting it down in his diary, 

.In August Montrond had recovered suffidently to leave 
Paris. He went to Valcnjay, where Dorothea had learnt to 
pul up with him, because she knew that Talleyrand still 
preferred his conversation to that of anyone else. It was the 
last autumn that the two old friends were to spend together, 
and Talleyrand had an interior warning that it was so. *It 
causes me,* he wrote, ‘such an excessive and extraordinary 
pang of regret to tear myself away from Valen9ay this time, 
that it seems like a presentiment.* It was. 


4 

At the end of 1 837 there occurred the death of Reinhard 
who had succeeded Talleyrand at the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs under the Directory. Subsequently be had filled 
various minor diplomatic posts. Talleyrand determined to 
deliver at the Academy of Moral and Political Science a 
funeral oration in memory of Reinhard, and to take this 
opportunity of pving to the world some of the conclusions 
that he had reached as the result of his long political experi*' 
encc. Tt will be my farewell to the public,' he said. In vain 
his firiends, who were anxious for his health, attempted to 
dissuade him from the effort. When his doctor said that he 
would not answer for the consequences, 'Who asked you 
to answer for themr was the reply. 

On the 3rd of March the ceremony took place. It was 
fck to be an event of historical importance. All Paris was 
present. When the ushers announced *The Prince,* the 
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whole assembly rose to their feet. Supported on the arms 
of two lackeys the old man slowly made his way to the place 
reserved for him. In his deep voice, as firm and resonant as 
ever, he began to read. He used no spectacles, and every 
word was clearly audible. 

He traced the not excessively distinguished career of 
E.einhard from its beginnings, laying stress on the fact that 
he had originally studied for the Church and insisting that 
theological studies formed an excellent preparation for 
diplomacy. The audience immediately understood that it 
was of himself rather than of Remhard that he was speaking. 
He followed, however, the progress of the latter until it 
reached its apogee in his brief tenure of the Ministry for 
Foreign Alfairs. He had at one time been a clerk in the 
Ministry, he had filled many positions abroad, first secretary, 
consul-general, minister plenipotentiary. Briefly the quali- 
ties required for each of these functions were described, and 
Reinhardts possession of them noted. One gift only had 
been lacking. His mind worked slowly. To express him- 
self properly he had to be alone. Conversation did not 
afford 2iim the time that he required. The audience could 
not fail to draw the contrast between Reinhard and one who 
in conversation had never met his equal. 

Then followed a description of the perfect Minister for 
Foreign AflTairs. ‘A sort of instinct, always prompting him, 
should prevent him from compromising himself in any dis- 
cussion. He must have the faculty of appearing open, while 
remaining impenetrable; of masking reserve with the manner 
of careless abandon; of showing talent even in the choice of 
his amusements. His conversation should be simple, varied, 
Unexpected, always natural and sometimes naive; in a word, 
he should never cease for an instant during the twenty-four 
hours to be a Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

‘Yet all these qualities, rare as they are, might not suffice, 
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if good faith did not give them the guarantee whicli they 
almost always require. Here there is one thing that I must 
say, in order to destroy a widely spread prejudice! no, 
diplomacy H not a science of deceit and duplicity. If good 
faith h necessary anywhere it is above all in poUtical tranS’ 
^actions, for it is that which makes them firm and lasting. 
People have made the mistake of confusing reserve with 
deedt. Good faith never authorises deceit but it admits of 
reserve; and reserve has this peculiarity that it increases 
confidence.’ 

These simple but profound truths, the manner in which 
they were uttered, the great age and the astonishing career 
of the speaker, produced a deep iruprcssion on the audience. 
Victor Cousin exclaimed that it was better than Voltaire, 
and all who were present shared his enthusiasm. The press 
the next morning was, with few exceptions, extremely favour- 
able. Talleyrand was pleased, and even Dorothea, though 
she could not bear a word of criticism, was fain to be content. 

S 

Talleyrand had said his good-bye to this world, he had 
now to consider his reception in the next. The sands were 
running out. He had not three months to live. In the 
declaration of October 1836 he had affirmed his adherence 
to the Catholic faith. It has been seen how, at the dme of 
hU secularisation by the Pope, he had done his utmost 10 
obtain a dispensation that would allow him to marry, and 
how Mmpletely he had fiuled. Since that date he had never 
been recondlw to the Church, At Valenfay he would 
regularly attend mass on Sundays and festivals, but he never 
went to cunfession nor was admitted to communion. 

The Duchess of Dino, who became Duchess of Talley- 
rand at the end of March, owing to the death of her father- 
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in-lawj -• Talleyrand’s you'ng^: -^brother, ■ was in - ceaseless ' 
-anxiety about the-state oTh'er; uncle’s soul. Brought up as a 
Protestant herself she had long since' embraced the Cathblic 
■faith and bec^c ever- niore religious- as she grew .-oider. , 
Pauline .shared to the full her [mother’s distressj but neither 
woman dared mention the subject to Talleyrand; so much, 
awe was mingled with the affection that they bore him. They 
. sought therefore every, occasion to turn the -conversation- in 
the direction of religion, but for long they did .so without 
success. • 

, The following is Madame de Boigne’s version -of a story 
which she received from the Duke dc Noailles, who at 
oiie time a close friend of Dorothea’s. Uncle and niece 
had attended mass together on some great festival of the 
chur.ch. As they drove away she said to him: ‘It must have 
a curious effect on you to hear a mass.’ 

• .'No, why?’ 

' T don’t know,- it seems to me*— she became embarrassed 
— ‘I thought that you wouldn’t feel quite the same as other 
people'.’ 

' . ‘ if. But exactly the same; and why not?* 

V • •But-after all, you have made priests.* 

'Not many’ll 

'y There is anotherdheident described by Madame. d.eyDi no 
herself.; In August 1836 she was plajdng piquet with'Talley- 
rand at Valenfay during a thunderstorm. After a particularly . 
loud , clap of thunder hc asked her of what she was thinking. 
She '.seized the opportunity. ' Tf Acre had been 'a. priest- iii. 
.the room - 1 should have confessed,* .she said t 'I am afraid of 
-sudden /-death. To die unprepared,' to carry, with me. my. 
heavy- burden of -sin . terrifies' me,- and however careful one 
may be to live properly, one cannot do without reconciliation 
and: forgiveness.’ Talleyrand jdid not say. 3- word, but con- 
tinued -to play .jn;si]ence..-.. O'..- 
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The Archbishop of Paris, who had been % close friend of 
Talleyrand’s und^ the Cardinal, believed that the latter had 
bequeathed to him the solemn duty of bringing hU erring 
nephew back to the fold. He had tiiought that the death of 
Talleyrand's wife would protdde a suitable occasion for 
opening the question and had written to him at the time 
suggesting an interview, Talleyrand had been pleased and 
touted. He had replied that unfortunately his health would 
not permic of an interview immediately, but that he would 
call in the following week. Next week, hoWei'cr, something 
else occurred to prevent the visit, and despite the influence 
of Dorothea, ever at his elbosv, the interview did rot take 
place. 

In December of 1837 Dorothea herself fell seriously ill 
at Rochecotte. According to one of Lady Granville's letters 
she was suffering from a paralytic stroke. Talleyrand was 
with her at the time, and when she recovered, she reproached 
him with having concealed from her the gravity of her con- 
dition. Had she been aware of it, she explained, she tvould 
have sent for the local cur^. 'What, that drunkard?* was, 
according to Madame de Boigne, Talleyrand’s reply. But 
Madame de Dino herself says— and both versions may be 
true— that he merely expressed some surprise, and asked: 
'You have got as far as that, have you, and how did you 
arrive there?' She told him, and added that among many 
other serious considerations she had not omitted that of her 
social position; she felt that her high rank imposed an 
obligation upon her. He interrupted her with the words: 
*In truth, there is nothing less aristocratic than unbelief.’ 

These words should be borne tn mind, when reading the 
account of what followed. A ^eat change bad come over 
the attitude of the upper classes towards religion since the 
French Revolution. Doubt had proved to be the friend of 
disordjy^ and. arhju.m th* aaarrJx^*.. The. Holy 
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Alliance had not been merely a fantasy of Alexander’s ill- 
ordered brain. Everywhere those who desired the mainten- 
ance of the existing order turned to the faith of their fathers 
as the safest guarantee for the future. Ethical convictions, 
none the less firmly held because of their political origin, 
appeared on the surface as a change in manners and a new 
tone in society. To be sceptical was no longer the fashion^ 
and Talleyrand had been a man of fashion all his life. 

Two days after the incident that has been referred to 
above Talleyrand himself reopened the subject of religion 
and asked his niece to repeat the account of her conversion. 
When she had ended he looked at her steadily — ‘You do 
believe then?’ he asked. ‘Yes, Monsieur, firmly,’ she 
replied. He said no more at the time. She began to hope, 
but she realised that the task of bringing him back into the 
Church was not one to be entrusted to a drunken parish 
priest. 

He was fond, during these last years, of going for long 
drives in Paris with Pauline, He would revisit the scenes 
of incidents in his past life. What sights he had witnessed 
in those streets of Paris! How many secret memories those 
old houses held for him! The girl at his side was well able 
to appreciate the privilege of listening to such reminis- 
cences, but sometimes she would talk herself, and often' in 
her conversation would occur the name of her confessor, the 
Abbd Dupanloup. She was at the age of hero worship and 
the enthusiasm of the young is infectious. Talleyrand's 
interest was aroused, and at last he said that he would like 
to meet’this Abbd of whom he had heard so much. 

6 

Dupanloup was a man of imposing appearance, great 
eloquence and saintly clwracter. He- was now thirty-six 
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ycirs of age and he was to pU) a considerable part m the 
ecclesiastical hfc of France He has left a full and detailed 
account of all that follows 

Vi’hcn he first received an invitation to the llue St 
riorentin he refused u Like all who did not know Tallcv- 
rand^ cspcaally those who held sincere religious bchefsj he 
felt strongly prejudiced against him He Knew that if he 
were to dine there, the news would appear in all the papers 
on the morrow, as actually happened, and form the subject 
of general comment He mistrusted Talleyrand’s sincerity, 
feared his intellectual supenonty, and had no wish to enter 
the great world of politics and fashion 

Talleyrand was annoyed by his refusal They told me 
the AbW Dupanloup was on mtcUigeni man/ he said, 'if it 
were true he would come, he would have understood the 
tmportaivct of hia entry into this House The invitation, 
however, was repeated, and could not be refused a second 
time The Archbishop of Pans probably insisted on Us 
acceptance 

The dinner took place on Sunday, i8th February They 
were twenty at table Dupanloup was conquered from the 
first 'Imagine my surprise 1 expected that the conversation 
would doubtless be seemly, it was, m fact, actually religious, 
1 wiU say even ecclesiastical M dc Talleyrand talked much 
of sermons and of hvmg preachers he quoted several fine 
passages and beautiful sayings of preachers he had heard m 
his youth . 1 noticed particularly how apropos, with 

■what exquisite taste and grace his quotations were intro- 
duced * 

Everything he said delighted the Abbi, whether he were 
praising the generosity of the Archbishop, condemning 
the bcartlcssness of the Cnghsh— due to the aridity of 
Protestantism — or deploring the irrtligion of the age, and 
when the good man left the house he said to himself That 
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was certainly one of the. liiost edifying conversations that- 
have taken place. in Paris to-day; there only lacked- a cross- 
upon his chest to convince me that I :was talking- to -one of 
the most venerable bishops in France.’ 

Talleyrand’s comment upon Dupanloup,- eagerly awaited' 
by Dorothea and Pauline, was concise. ‘Llike your-Abbe/. 
he said, and added the untranslatable phrase: ’ll saif vivre.V 
The anxious women were satisfied, for they knew . how . 
much importance he attached to the quality that the words ., 
described. ■ 

There was a passage in the speech on Reinhard which - 
referred to ‘the religion of duty.’ When rehearsing the. 
speech with Madame de Dino, Talleyrand pointed with a. 
smile to the phrase and said: ‘That bit will please the Abbd 
Dupanloup,’ It did please him; and together with the prs^ise 
of theology as a training for diplomats, emboldened' the ' 
Abbe to call again at the Rue St. Florentin. He was received 
in private and held a long and intimate conversation 'with '^e 
. Prince, but still hesitated to broach the subject that was in • 
both their minds, 

. Encouraged by such a reception the Abba’s next step ■was 
to send a copy of a book that he had written on-F^nclon, 
accompanied by a letter which, in admirably guarded lari- 
. guage, faintly hinted at a parallel between the careefS; of: 
Feneion and Talleyrand. Both were, noblemen who .Had ; 
entered the. Church; both had -.been .educated at; Saint. 
. Sulpice; .both had had difficulties with the Pope; Feneion • 
had admitted his -errors. - 

Talleyrand sent for, Dorothea when he- received, this letter 
. and asked her to read it aloud to him. Towards; the -end,', 
where .there. was a touching reference to Pauling: ^he was. 
overcome by. tears. ‘Finish reading, it^’ he, exclaimed,, 'witK 
some asperity. ‘There, is .nothing, to cry about... All this is., 
serious.’ .When, she had, read it, he .said; ‘IfT fell. -seriously 
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il! I fit\ould send for a priest. Do you think the Abbi 
Dupanloup would come with pleasure ?* She s^d that she 
was sure he would, but that it would serve little purpose 
until Talleyrand bad been received back into the Church. 
‘Yes, yes,' he ans^^eted, ‘there Is something I Tnusi do with 
regard to Rome, I know; I luivc been thinking of it for some 
time.’ 

Talleyrand rephed to the Abbd's letter and sent Kim 
an ehevir edition of the Imitation oj ChHsu Two more 
interviews took place. They were friendly, intimate, almost 
affectionate. The most serious matters were discussed. 
They skirmished round the great question but neither would 
open it. The Abb£ was perhaps still too much in a^e of the 
Prince, and the Prince, a diplomatist to the last, beUeved in 
placing the lead in the hand of hvs opponent. 

One day as Madame de Dmo was about to leave the 
house and 'tvas going to visit the Archbishop, Talltyrand took 
from a drawer a sheet of paper, covered on both sides with 
his own handwriting, and marked with many erasures. He 
hinded it to her, remarking casually that it would ensure 
her a good reception where she was going. It was, in fact, 
his own rctnccationl the first draft, as it were, of his treaty 
with heaven. The Archbishop kept the paper, of which no 
copy exists, expressed his great satisfaction, but added that 
he would re-draft it in more canonical form, 

Talleyrand's three great errors m the eyes of the Church 
were his acceptance of the civil constitution of the clergy, 
his ordination of bishops, and his marriage. He considered 
that he had an excuse for each of them, and while he was 
prepared to make a general admission of guilt, he was 
unwilling to subscribe to a catalogue of crimes. 
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On i2th May there were several ipeople dining af the 
Rue St. Florcntinr-~thc Princess de Lieven, the Duke, de 
Nbaillcs, Montrond, and others. Their host complained of. ■ 
the cold, the lire failed to warm him, and he had ;Kis chair 
moved into another room where he suffered , an;: attack of 
violent sickness and shivering. When - it had, passed he, 
insisted on the company rejoining him/, and once more took 
his part in the conversation, ■ 

The next day it ■was decided that he was suffering from 
anthrax in the lumbar region, and an operation was advised. 
This took place on the 14th. He bore it with unflinching 
courage. He had schooled himself to conceal physical as 
well as mental emotion. When the pain was most intense he 
exclaimed : *Do you know that you arc hurting me very much.’. 

That same evening he again received visitors, although 
• he 'was feverish and suffering. He talked calmly and gailyi 
jesting about the sensation produced by the operating-knife, 

, and, delighting to tell how his dog had had to be shut out of 
the room to prevent him from flying at the surgeon. He had 
. always loved dogs, and was particularly, attached,' to. the one 
-then in- his possession. . 

The next, morning he was worse. ' The Abb6 Dupanloup, 
surnmoned in haste, arrived early. The doctor whispered in 
hisrear: Tf .you .'can do anything, do , it quickly, ; :Time 
presses.’ - He brought with 'him the Archbishop’s corrected' 
version of the .document received from Madame de Dino. 
It consisted how of^two'parts, the one a declaration and the 
other a -letter to tlie Pope, These- had to .be signed before - 
the penitent cbuld bc granted the consolations of religion. . ; 

' ' ■ . When-the Abb6 referred .to these papers he was: surprised 
•and discouraged bv the - firmness' with,. which Talleyrand, 
replied that --^ere could be. nothing to add to his original .; 
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statement, over which he had deeply reflected, and which 
contained everything that was necessary. He was, however, 
not without difficulty, persuaded to read the Archbishop^s 
venion. This he did sealed upon the edge of the bed, 
supported by cushions. The wound m hts back rtndcred 
it pamfhl for him to Vic down, and he spent most of hts last 
days in this position. must say,^ writes the Abbi, 'that at 
this moment his appearance was really imposing} his face 
was calm, serious, meditative; his hand supported his fore- 
head; his eyes were fixed and thoughtful; and I, silent and 
motionless, watched his face, which remained unmoved/ 

When he had finished reading, after a moment’s silence, 
he raised his head. 'Monsieur the Abbe,’ he said, T am 
very well satisfied with this paper.* The Abbd's heart leapt. 
AU was well, he thought, all was settled. But he did not 
know his man. It was not so that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Grand Chamberlain, the King’s Ambassador, 
vras accustomed to conclude affairs of high importance. 
‘Will you be good enough to leave this paper with me,’ he 
continued calmly. *l desire to read it again!’ The Abbi, 
in great distress, could not refuse and dared not protest. He 
remained some time, talking earnestly to the Prince of 
religious matters, but although their conversation was 
intimate and personal, the Abb6 left with a heavy heart for 
the documents reinsined unsigned. 

The following morning the Abb^ was sent for yet earlier. 
The condition of the invalid was hopeless. Dorothea and 
Pauline were in despair. AU their efforts now were con- 
centrated on securing his reconciliation to the Church before 
it was loo Ute, They knew that the hours were few and that 
'no minute rnust be tvasted. The account given by the Abb^ 
of the emotion felt and the courage show’n by both is ex- 
tremely moving. The mother urged the daughter to use 
her influence. At first she seemed too overcome by miserj' 
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but ‘the strength of God descended into her soul/ and 
when she had received his blessing this Visible angel of the 
old man’ passed into the death chamber. When she re- 
appeared, after a lengthy interval, she was smiling through 
her tears, and she told the Abbe to go in. 

The Abbd first expressed his sympathy with the sufferer. 
‘I thank you/ was the reply, spoken with an ‘air of in- 
describable kindness and benevolence.’ Then the Abbe 
grew eloquent; he felt inspired. The importance of the 
occasion, the urgency of the task, the sanctity of his office, 
the respect and the affection which he now felt for the man 
whose soul he held himself charged to save, all contributed 
to lend fervency to the words of the great preacher. ‘I shall 
never forget the veritable outburst of gratitude depicted in 
his face, the blessed eagerness of his regard while he listened 
to me. ‘Yes, yes, I am willing to do all that,* he said, offering 
me his hand and seizing mine with the most genuine 
emotion. 'I am willing— you know it, I told you so before 
—I said so to Madame de Dino.* He continued to talk 
eagerly and seemed about to enter on a general confession, 
when the Abbd reminded him that before doing so he must 
signify his formal reconciliation by signing the documents, 
'That is right,’ he replied, ‘then 1 want to see Madame de 
Dino; I want to re-read these two documents with her; I 
want to add something to them; and then we will finish/ 

It was another disappointment for the Abbe, a further 
delay. The conversation with Dorothea produced no more 
satisfactory result. He still maintained that he wished to 
add something before signing, but said that he was too tired 
to do so at present. When he was urged to sign while he 
could still hold the pen he told them not to be anxious and- 
assured them that he would not be too late. To the Abbe, 
who remained by his bed most of the day in prayer, he said 
frequently: ‘You do me good,* and once he added: 'I should 
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have already done wha: I have promised you if I were not m 
Such pain.* 

"Mtanwhile all Pans vraa vrailang for the news, and the 
anteroom was fnll of those who Hoped to be its first beaters. 
They were oddly assorted, those who kept that long vigil, 
and representative of the society he had frequented all his 
life. If sometimes the mutmw of their conversation reached 
his cars he would not have resented their presence. Old 
statesmen were there and political intriguers, young women 
and those who followed them; one lady reclining on a sofa 
jtstened to whispers which W'cre not all concerned with the 
tragedy of the adjoining room; sometimes even a light laugh 
escaped instantly suppressed with frowns. Montrond sat 
apart from all in gloomy silence. 

Whether he would sign was the main subject of discussion. 
Some maintained that Co do so would be to wipe out hvs whole 
life with one stroke of the pen, and protested that it would 
be an Unpardonable betrayal of the eighteenth century; 
but Uoycr-Collard, that stern old Christian, reassured the 
anxious. ‘Fear nothing,* he said, *he who has always been 
the peacemaker will not refuse to make his peace with God 
before he dies.* These words were repeated to Talleyrand. 
With great animation he exclaimed: *1 do not rtfuse, I do 
not refuse'} but still he delayed. 

Towards eight o'clock in the evening the Abbd Dupanloup 
feared he was sinking- Determining to make another effort 
he said that he was about to visit the Archbishop, whose mind 
would be set at rest if the news were brought to him that the 
documents were signed. ‘Thank Monseigneur the Arch- 
bishop,* replied the Prince, *tc!l him that everything shall be 
done.* *But when shall that be, good uncle?’ exclaimed 
Pauline, who was kneeling by his side. 'TcHmoirow'/ he 
replied, ^between five and six o'clock in the morning.* The 
Abbd began to say that he would inform the Archbishop 
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that there was this hope, but he was sharply interrupted by 
the dying man— ‘Don^t say this hope, say this certitude: it 
is positive.’ ‘These wor^ were pronounced with ^ such 
extraordinary force and firmness,’ wrote the Abbe nine 
months later, ‘that I can still feel my astonishment and that 
I can hear them still.’ 

The Abb6 retired. Later that night, the doctor having 
expressed some uncertainty as to whether the patient would 
much longer retain the command of his mental faculties, 
Dorothea decided that it was her duty to make one more 
attempt. Holding a candle in one hand she gently lifted the 
curtain of the bed and the dying man saw Pauline standing 
beside him with the papers and a pen in her hands. ‘Good 
uncle, you arc calm now,’ she said, 'won’t you sign these 
two papers.^ You have approved of what is in them. It 
will comfort you.' But the old man replied with all the 
obstinacy of a diplomatist who has already made his ultimate 
concessions ‘It is not yet six o’clock. I told you that I 
would sign to-morrow between five and six in the morning: 
I still promise to do so.’ The young girl blushed like one 
reproved for an error, and the tired watchers had to face 
another night of torturing suspense. 

8 

But what was passing in the mind of the sufferer during 
the long hours of that night? He had been brought up to 
the priesthood and such early training is seldom completely 
eradicated. His practice of religion had been negligent but 
he had never professed infideKty, and we must believe the 
Abbe Dupanloup’s testimony that his mind was now 
seriously occupied wdth spiritual matters. He had always 
set store by correct behaviour and it was only seemly and 
fitting that a Talleyrand-PCTigord should die in the faith of 
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hsa fathers, the faith m which he had been bnm and bred 
Above alh it was the dearest wi«h of those who were dearest 
to hint, Che last service that he CouH render them on earth 
Never can there have been stronger or more imperative 
reasons for the fulfilment of a simple task, never can there 
ha^e been less ground for the least delay Why then this 
astounding procrastination^ That hia intelligence avas in no 
way darkened seems to be established by all the evidence. 
There was no moment of delinum> nor wus it the peeusk- 
ness of second childhood that made Kim stiU seeV postpone- 
ment and select so strange an hour for such a solemn act 
To avoid haste had always been with him a rule of diplomacy, 
and he had always warned the joung against excess of zeal 
But surclv haste presented no danger now and xcil could 
not be excessive when the saU-ation of hi'i soul u'as at staVc* 
It IS possible that he stiU clung to some hope of tccovciy* 
It IS even thinkable that, as he lay there, he inngined what 
form Montrond's mockery would take of the death bed con- 
version, sarcastic references to the lost sheep, the penitent 
thief, the prodig'll son lie may also have been reluctant 
to have it thought he was afraid, and that it was the fear of 
deatli which w^s dictating conduct which would seem to 
soire like a betrayal of pnnaplcs once held b) that voung 
Abbd who knelt at the feet of Voltaire in the ige of reason, 
when iC had been so sweet to live 

But these are only conjectures The May morning was 
breaking At half-past four Dupanloup, 'trembling with 
emotion,' returned to Talleyrand's bedside He found already 
there 'those guardian angtis whom God had civcn him * 
They feared that he might no longer have the strength to 
hold the pen, an eventuality which had been foreseen by the 
Archbishop, who, lest there should be any doubt as to 
exactly what took place, had arranged for witnesses of 
ummptachablft mtegnty to be present Carnages were 
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despatched tlirough the empty streets to collect them, the 
Duke de Poix, the Count de Samtc-AulairCj Barante, Royer- 
CoIIard, and Mold. When they had all arrived they gathered 
m the doorway dividing the two rooms whence they could 
observe what passed. 

Talleyrand was the firet to speak. He greeted those who 
were present with a slight smile and inclination of the headj 
and inquired what time it was. When somebody replied 
that it was six the scrupulous Dupanloup felt it his duly to 
correct the statement and to say that it was but little past five. 

There was a pause and then a little girl, dressed all in 
white, timidly entered the room. She was the daughter of 
that mysterious Charlotte whom Talleyrand had brought 
up in his house and had married to one of his relatives. She 
was going, on this morning, to her first communion, and the 
scene had been previously arranged by the Abbd Dupanloup. 
Falling on her knees by the bedside, she said: ‘My uncle, 
I am going to pray to God for you; I ask your blessing.* 
‘My child,’ he answered, T wish you much happiness in 
your life and if I could contribute to it in any way I would 
do so with all my heart.’ 'You can,’ said Doroti^ea, ‘by 
blessing her.’ He stretched out his hand and did so; tlie child 
burstinto tears. As she was led away he turned to one ofthose 
who were supporting him, and said: ‘There you have the two 
extremities of life : she is going to make her first communion— 
and I — ’hedidnotfinishthephrase. Washethinking, perhaps, 
even in that solemn moment, of the little child’s grandmother, 
;whom he had loved so long ago and whose honour he had pre- 
served,so carefully that history does not know her name.? 

Soon afterwards the clock struck six: the hour had 
arrived. Dorothea bringing him the papers, reminded him 
that he knew all ,that they contained, and asked whether he 
wished that they should be read again. ‘Yes, read them,’ 
he said, and sitting on the edge of the bed, with eyes 'shut 
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, and one hand holding- the pen he Ihtened. Ilio room 
•ft-aa full and the Abb5 feared lest the terms of the statement 
might prpvc too humiliating for the Prince's pride. There 
seems to have been little cause for his apprehension. 
-Nothing -was rtferred to in detail; ho particular act was 
mentioned for which forgiveness was asked; there was no 
admission of specific error. He regretted the grievous sins 
of the Revolution and his own share in them, he deplored the 
harm and sorrow they had caused the Church. He had never 
ceased to rcgardhimsclf as the son of the Church;he submitted 
himself entirely to the Church’s discipline and doctrine. 

The letter to the Pope was couched m language equally 
indefinite and put forvi’ard one important plea in his defence. 
'The respect,* so It ran, ‘that 1 owe to the a-uthors of my 
being does not forbid me to say that all my youth was 
dedicated to a profession for which I was not born.' When 
the reading ^vas ended he dipped his pen into the Ink and 
firmly affixed to both documents his full signature, which 
he reserved for state papers of the first importance— Charles* 
Maurice, Prince de Talleymnd. 

They asked him how the docmncnis were to be dated- 
Hc replied: *The week of my speech at the Academy.’ This 
answer, says the Abbd Dupanloup, had an extraordinary 
effect on those present; they were overcome by admiration 
of the firmness of his will, the dearness of his mind, the 
precision of his thought -which enabled him, almost in the 
arms of death, to decide even the details of the great affair 
he was engaged in. He had determined that it should not 
be alleged that he was no longer in possession of his senses 
when he signed the papc«. He asked to be reminded of 
the date of hU speech. They told him 3 rd March. 'Very 
well, then/ he replied, 'date these the loth so that it shall 
be in the same week.* It was done as he directed, 

' Now, at last, Dorothea and Pauline felt that their task 
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was accomplished. Their anxiety was- at air end, ortfy their 
grief remained. Dupanloup^. oti the: other hand, had still 
two duties to perforrh,' to hear the dying man’s confesrioh, ' 
and to grant him absolution. 

But there came to the house of death on. that spring - 
morning one more message from the living world which ■ 
even ' at such an hour deraanded- .attention and. seemed ' 
designed to hold down to the earth until thedast moment a. ' 
mind that had been so long occupied with. worldly thihgi V 
It was announced that the King was cbmihg;' arid' presently . 
Louis-Philippe, together with Madame Adel^de,;;artiyed.; : :'. 

The interview was brief, but it made a final tax .on Talley- . - 
rand’s failing strength. His mind was srili dear; his manners 
were still perfect. ‘It is a great honour :diat ‘{he' King' does, 
to this, house, in coming here to-day,’ he: saidj and then, inr, 
accordance with the rules of Court procedure, herihristed ori-. ' 
presenting all .those who were in. theToom, iricludihg^'the,; 
doctor and the valet, to the King. Louis-PhlHpfph rather': 
awkwardly expressed his sympathy. When'-.they;,withdi‘eW- 
Talleyrand pressed the hand of Madajfih. Adelaide' and 
..assured her of his affection. After their departure .he . ;fell 
-/irito a stupor that lasted for more than two hours. 

. At . the end of that period the Abbe, who had been torn 
with anxiety lest he should die without Yecd'rihg absolution 
after all, .succeeded in rousing him. iSo mu'ch -had .passed,, 
•between them at their previous interview that ' the -hearirig . 
of his" confession was soon completed. AbsoluUon'folIo'^ed. . 
When .it came to the sprinkling of the -holy oil he held out . 
r.his hands, closed, the palms downwards, - murmuring: ‘Do 
. notjforget Tam a bishop’ — for it is the right of bishops to • 
; receive ;extre'rrie /unction in this manner, and it .was char-,. 

. actenstic of him to remember such a detail at such a moment., 

-■ When -these -:last offices had been- performed , he .sank ; 

. ^ rapidly. . He retained the sitting posture tO: the -end.: His 
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room^ as wall as the anteroom^ was full of relations, at- 
tendants^ and friends. He died, as he had lived, in public. 
"When they told him that the Archbishop had said that 
morning that he would gladly give his life for him, he replied; 
'Tcl! him that he has a much better use for iL' This was 
his last dvilityi these were his final words. Afterwards he 
still listened to the prayers that were being recited and gave 
signs of comprehending them, until suddenly hia head fell 
heavily forward on to his chest. 

The old diplomatist had set forth upon his last mission. 
Some doubts he may have felt as to the country whither he 
was travelling, some uncertainty as to the form of govern- 
ment dtat there prevailed; but he had made inquiries of 
those best quahfira to advise him; he had obfamed (he most 
reliable information available; be had taken, not a moment 
too soon, all possible precautions, and he departed with his 
credentials in order, his passport signed. 

9 

Five months later Dorothea dc Dino, who had spent the 
interval in travel, returned to Paris. Among her first 
visitors was Montrond, her andent enemy. He talked to 
her for some time in the old bantering spirit. He supposed 
that she would abandon the Orleans monarchy now, and 
return to her spiritual home, the aristocrats of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, who had never recognised the usurper. She 
coldly informed him that she intended to do nothing of the 
kind. He rose to go— but suddenly seizing her hand he 
begged her to be lund to Mm, said he was alone in the 
world, that he would so much like to be able to talk to her 
. dft, T’dJrcyrwrf.*, •vbfw'ifd, •iwnA’s 

burst into tears and sobbed hkc a child. 
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the first cafegoiy are Tallcyrand'sown memoirs, which were published 
m five volumes in 18^1. They came ns a disappoiwtntnt to people 
who had been expecting sensational revelations and a feast of scandal. 
Lord Acion, wrinng in 1880, 8a«J that the reason why Talleyrand's 
memoirs could not even then be pu'Utshed was the amount of scandal 
they contained (see Lettrrs «/ Lord Actm U Mary Glaistane, page aBl. 
When they proved, on the contrary, to be concerned almost entirely 
with polincs, some were inclined to question their authenticity, hut 
of this there can be no doubt. Alorc tlian ihrcc-fifihs of the whole 
arc token up with olEcioi correspondence, and, except in the first 
volume, private life is hardly tntnuoned. An Englnh translation by 
Mre. Angus Kali appeared in iBqi. 

^tlmraamris tionnh far tt Telltyranii n its 
An, 'Vll, a short pamphici pthi&^eh at the time oT Vis resigrution 
under the Direetory. 

Other coUeetTOTW of letters that hive been published are as followsi 
377 
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Correspondance.Inidite du Prince de Talleyrand et du Rol Louts xvm ' 
(1888), edi'ted-by M; G. PaJlain; ■ . 

■ An English transladon appeared in 1891.. ' - - ■ . . 

‘ These letters subsequently were included in Talleyrand’s own 
memoire, Vols. n and III.. - ■ 

La Mission de Talleyrand a Londres (1880), edited bv 

M. a Pallain. _ 

. Le .Ministere dt Talleyrand sous -le Direcioire {seal's t&itsA by 
M. Pallain. 

Amhassadede Talleyrand d Londres (1891), edited by M: G, Pallain. 

These letters also form part of the last two volumes of Talleyrand’s 
memoirs., .■'•'r'.,,,. 

d (1889)) edited by P. Bertrand. . • ‘ : V 

Talleyrand Intime (1892). A small collection of letters :,to th^' 
Duchess of Couriand. . - . 

(s.) Libel and Gossip. — Various volumes purporting to ho bibgrapjfics -, 
of Talleyrand appeared in his lifetime. The earliest of these was 
Memoirs of C. M. Talleyrand de Pirigord, hy the author,, of The'. 
Revolutionary Plutarch, published in London in 1805. ;England .Was 
then at war with France, and no Hbel was too gross at the'expense of 
one who was known to be Napoleon’s chief Minister. Murder, is the. 
lea« of the crimes of which Talleyrand is accused. Keiths history 
. nor fiction, the book is hardly readable, and the portrait drawn -of. 
Talleyrand is analogous to those drawm by GiU.ray in his caricatures, 
of Napoleon at this date. Talleyrand is usually in the. picture in the , 
'Shape .of a deformed monster, i ^ ■ 

- , The most important of the contemporary ’ vi^prks WMonsietcr % 
Talleyrand, published anonymously, in '1834 (see .page 342}; . .The., 
author was a cerrain Villemares^ who ’hadseiyed in the Ministry’:fqr\ 
Foreign- Affairs, , and who, although disgraced and disgriinUed, had had;, 
.access ed reliable, sources of iriformatipn. ' It is written frdih a poirtt of ,, 
viewWiqlehtly hostile to-Talleyrand, -but it does justice to some of-his/ 
qualities,' particularly to the ;affection wi^' which he w^ regarded by 
. nearly all those ;whp .worked under him-j arid it also acquits him of any 
responsibility for Napoleon’s Spanish, policy. • • . - ^ . 

. -Mimolres du Prince de Talieyrand-Pirigbrd par Madame la Comtesse , 
■ Oi- i i. . du C. ^ published - 'in.' 1838^ shortly after Talleyrand’s . 
death, while less hostile, is of.evdi inferior 'value. -It is a mixture of > 
second-rate melodfania and.'third-hand gossip. 
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Colmachc, wlw had been TalJeftaHds secretaty, published m 
X/Ondon in 1848 R/Mtmsttne/i tf TaUtyrand in two rolamcs, 
4 gossipy, unrcliabtc work, but not uninteresting 

Siuverxrs InUmtt tvr ATcntteta- dt TaUcyrani^ by AraWiie Pjchot 
fiSyo) 14 IjiUc more U»an a collection of anecdotes, whilf VLtprit ie 
4 f df Ta/^fjrandy hy Louk Thomas (1909) n merely an antfiology 
of htj mfi 

Let BelUi jfmitt eft TalfeyfanJ^ b) Mary Summer (1893), is an 
htsConcal novel, but neither such good htstory nor such good fiction 
as Mr Kipling’s ‘A Priest incite of Himself m RrUrOrdt and Famrf 

(f) Sijojt — On fith June 1838 Barantc pronounced :n the 
Chamber of Peers his ’Eloge dc M It Prince, Due dc Talleyrand’ 
It js printed m his Eiudtt Httfcrtquti (1857) A hoWc inbutc m 
eloqucni but ri'^vcr cxnggf tated language, it is by no means the ordinary 
funeral oration, and is v.efl worth reading 

A year Uicr, at the Acad-my of Moral and Political Science, tlic 
histonon Mignet delivered a lecture, Sur la Vie n Ics Tnvaux de 
M fe PtitiCc de Taffeyrand * ft was published in hiS FartraUt ti 
ifcHett Utsfm'^ut: (1852) This u the first arrempt to give an 
unbiassed account of Tallcj rand, and while the xviiter finds difBnilty 
m accepting hts conduct towards Napoleon, he w scrupulously fair, 
and his final verdict is distinctly favourable 
Lord Brougham, m hw Htstmioi Sktithti «/ i?rdf«meH 
wrote an cssayon TaJlcyrortd, whom he had known and 
Capefigue, Jn Dip!smaits Furepftnj (1843), does full jusucc to the 
wisdom and consistency of Talleyrand s foreign policy 
Tlic best aero tin t of ralleyrand that appeared pnor to the py Wicatfon 
ofhis memoirs IS that coniainedinSirKcmjr Lytton Bu 1 wcr’'a f/ij^mrfl/ 
ChotacUrt (t868j The whole of the firs* of two volumes iscoftcefited 
with Tillejrand considered as ‘The Polmc Mon.’ Bulwcr was k 
diplomatist, had lived in the world where Talleyrand wasstiil remem- 
bered, and must have met many who had fcnoivn him He talcs the 
favourable view of Talleyrand rtiat was prevalent in such circles at 
the time ofhis deatlu 

Saintc-Bcurc, in Nauveatat Luttdit (No rs^> devoted a Jengfliy 
essay To 'M dc Talleyrand,’ whidi was published separately in tSyO 
It was ■wntten largely in rcjdy to Bulwer, and is definitely hostile to 
Talleyrand SaJnte-Beuve was too good a friend to the Second 
Empire 10 do jusace to one who had contributed w largely to the 
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downfeU of the First. No.othcr Fr^ch.writer of.equal st^ding has • 
written; about Talleyrand,' and' S^nte-Beuye’s views must , therefore ' 
have had great influence on ;opiniph -in France. This is really 'the ' 
turning pbilit in the histoty of the Talleyrand .l^end,' and it-is curious ' 
that . this' should-have been the very moment that .Talleyrand himself 
had selected for the publication of his memoirel' Had; they, appeared ' 
then, instead of some twenty years later, his fame’ would cei^hly . 
have benefited. yv;? ^'y 

. Lord Acton’s essay on Talleyrand’s Memoirs’ in .Historical 
(1906) is disappointing. Mom interesting, though : no better : . 
disposed towards Talleyrand, is Albert Sorel’s article on ‘Talleyrand . - 
et ses Mdmoires,’ published in his Lectures Historiques (1894). -'He 
also wrote an essay on ‘Talleyrand au Congres de Vienne’, in his . 
Essais d'‘Histaire et de Critique 

In a brilliant volume entiried Romaniisme et Diphmatie, M. Maurice 
Pal^ologue devotes more than a third of his space to Talleyrand, ' 
and traces the growth of the Talleyi^d legend, rightly attributing ' 
dieir share of responsibility to such imaginative vsn-iters as George • 
Sand, Chateaubriand and Victor Hugo. 

In Les Hortmes de la Rlvolution (1928), Louis Madelih has.ari', 
essay on;‘Tal]eyrand Revoludonnaire,’. which gives an account of ^at 
period of his life. .Both th^e works have been translated into English: , 
•. ,'] 7 he. series of f^es des Hommes Tllusires includes . a- volume entitled- . 
.Talleyfcmd, by Jacques Sindral- — a clever essay which has no claims' to . 
•be considered, a biography. 1 ' 

/ An increasing appreciation-among modern writers of Talleyrand’s 
■ services , to Europe .;is indicated in Le Diphtnatey by JuleS' Camboii, ' 
translated into English by , Christopher R. Turner . (1931), ^d .^so 
in ah iaccelleht sketch of T^leyrand inTA^ by, J; G. . , 

-Lockart'(i932).'- ' 

. (4) Last in date, but firrt ih importance, of the bid- ■. 

graphics of TaUeyrand, comes the work of G^/Lacour-Gayet^ |n three- > 
volume^ published in 1928,- 1930, and 1931. .This is,;and, will 
probably remain, the s^dard .work on the’Subjec^'and'all praent and - 
- future, students of the; life of Talleyrand, mu^ ;.be,,indebted ,td; it. 

. M. -Lacour-Gayet/is ;’a ^eat. admirer ,pf Napoleon, but he Hries .. 
throughoufto be ;’td Tallcyiaiid with wh{^ policy, he cannot 
sympathise, dnd fof whore character, he can feel ho'affecdon. ■ , ■. 

A- biography ;by 'Lady Blermerli^dt (Grafin'Xeydeh), written in 
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Genran, wu pyllsshed m an £n^tsh tramlaUon (two flumes, 1S94.). 
It « i fair and onbtawed ^ount, more valuaWe for the taxliet tLin 
ffif the late r)*ean. ’ 

Btmarrf de Lacombe « the author of two woris, TaHtjrand £vt^ue 
d'Autm (1903), and La Vtt Pnvh dt TcUeyrond C*9*o), both of 
which are of great value. The latter j» partJciiUrl/ mteresting and 
contatixs a great deal of matter concerning the last years which had 
not preWou^ been published. 

jweph hfeCahe^S TalleyfjfttJ, A Uitgutphiitol Btudj {l9C'6)v hi* 
the advantage, w hich Lady BlenncrhasStt laclttd, of having studied 
the new material produced by Lacomhc, It ts written with insight and 
^mpatliy. 

Talityand tt h by Frederic Lolide (1910} 

the t\iie implies, concerned mainly with the lighter side cfTalkywvd** 
life and might almosr be jneiuded in the /irst of these categories 

TalUyrcnd, the Tmtrttng tf a Siatetman^ by Anna Bowman Dodd 
(1977), contains some interesting dlustratiom 


aia^rsa oMt 

Page i i.—Tlic quotation in the first paragraph is firom the memoirs 
of the Duhe de Latrzun, which appeared in )8(S Many people, 
mcludfng Talleyrand, questioned their authenticity, but they bear the 
stamp of truth. 

Page 33 — Barras, in tliO first volume of h»s memoirs, suggests that 
tlic physical resemblance of Talleyrand to Robespierre was due to 
similarity of character. He adds that fnr the same reason Napoleon 
resembled Marat. ^T/fmeiwrf/BjrraixfiSpsLVol.jjpageiSt. 

Arnault was the author of a book entitled Souxvnin d’lflt 5 rytf|/«aiVr, 
in which he desci/hesTaJlcyiand as he appeared to him in 3789 

Page afi.— -Talleyrand’s work as Agent General of the Clergy is 
dealt with at length In Taifejrmtd etAidurtf by Bernard 

Lacomhc (1903). 

Page aS.—Miraheau’s letters from Berlin w-ere published In two 
volumes in 1789, under the utle of flttfaire Stn^lte dt h Cevr dt 
Btriirt (Jk Londres — chcr S. VUdon, dani Patemoatef Row). 

The best authority for all the diplomauc hittory of the period rt 
Albert Sort!, L' Europe tt le Sh'ffuSttn Frartfotte^ eight volumes. 
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CHAPTER TWO:' 

. PagC'^o.— Talleyj^d’s associati<m with Pitt at Rheims in';i783 IS ’ 
referred ‘ to , in Lord Holland’s .For«^ Remitiiscence! {lZ$o). .■ 'Thz 
author adds in, a footnote: ‘My general, and long observation of’ 
Talleyrand’s veracity in great. and small matters makes me confident 
. his relation is corre^. Hemayasmuch, ormore,'thanpih’er diplomats, 

, suppress what is true} I am quite satisfied he never actually »ys‘ what, 
is f^se, tliough he may occasionally imply it/ (Page 36;}; •, 

Page 37.— The Count d’Artois confirmed Talleyrand’s. accouht'of 
what passed between them on this occasion. He referred to the iricideht 
in conversation with Lady Elizabeth Foster at Chiswick in iSb 5 (see ‘ 
Lord Granville Levesm Gower — Private Correspondence, Vol.- ii, 
•page 1 13). ■ ._ • 

Page 40. — The authority for TaDeyrand’s irreverent remark to 
Lafayette at the Feast of the Federation is Lafayette hinwelfi ;'as 
reported by Pasquier. Although diey bore no good will, towards 
Talleyrand, it is not a remark which either of them would have 
.. invented. ; 

• Mkmoires du Chancelier Pasqmer (1894), Vol. 1. • ' 

. Page 43.— TAf Diar^ and Letters of Gouverneur Morris. Edited 
^ by Anne Carey MorriSv Two volumes, London, 1889. 

... Page 44.-— The letter referred to from Lady Sutherland is printed 
in.' Lord Danville Leveson Gower — Private Correspondence, Vo\. X,- 
•.' page 28. ■ ; , . 

' : Page 51.— ^Eor mission to London see Le Due de -Lduzstn 

(Ghih'afBiron) (iL.'!()i~i'j<^ii),Correspondance Intime^hy Le Comte de 
;-Lort de Sdrignan (1906)} also, L a Talleyrand d Londresen 

by -G. Pallain (1889). , 

- Page 53.~Lord Holland, in his Foriw^ Reminiscences, 

. ■ .Talleyrand; complained to him diat Pitt ‘never had the grace to allude 
• either during his emb^sy or -his .•“emigration” to their earlier meeting, 

- , at Rheims’ (page 35)j but in hfe offici^ letter 'to Dele^rt^ recounting 
• ', his first interview, liejtetes .quite definitely the opposite. .{La Mtssim- 
■■ . -.deTalleyrand d-Londres,'pz%z,$^C) _ „ . > 

Page 59.— Barere 'd«cribcs jn his .memoirs rneeting : Talleyrand- . 
. , dressed for. travelling at Danton’s the liight ofhis departure. {Mimoires 
(18425, Vol. II, page "g5;); . •, . 
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Pigc 6 j —All'S Burn«y‘s acwunt of Jumptr Hall wHi be found m 
V of the Didry and Litierj tj Madamt D jfrhlay (1904) 

Page 65 —The memorandum of 25th November is prinred m full 
m Lt ASrutirt dt TaUtyrend idtrr U Darttfurt^ b) G PaUam. 

PaM 68 — ^Talleyrand s letters w Shelburne are pnnted in La 
ACxtiWi dt TaUtyrand d Lvttdnt, bv G Pallisn 

Pager 69— The fourth tolumc of Aladaine dc Genius memoirs 
deals sviih this period in London 

Page 74.—'! he story of Burr calling on T alleyrand in Pans u to 
be found m The Mount Vemon by Edward Everett (i86q), 

page 259, and is related by Mrs. Anna ^svman Dodd m TaUtyrand, 
thr Triiiran^f of a Stateman (*<>17) She says that it svas told her by 
a descendant of General Schuyler s family 

Page 75 — Mme de (a Tout rfu Pm s memoirs are entitled Jourrat 
i'ime ftarmt ie Cinquann Ant 

Page 79 — Cohbett s account of the interview is contained in Vtttr 
Ttteapxne 

Page 81 —The Kipling itory referred to » *A Pnest m Spite of 
HimscIPin Rttuerdi end Fevett 


cnungR rovA 

Page 82 —Talleyrand recounts this madent in ha mcmoita, Vol i, 
page 248 It w the only reference to Madame dc Elahaui contained in 
them 

Page 88 —The best accounts of ThtrSsc Talhcti are contained m 
Noire Dime dt ThermiJoTf by Arsine Houssayc (favourable), La Btllt 
Tailieny by Louu Gasnne (unfavourable), and a recent senu^hcstoncal 
worJ, entitled 5 fatrdd/ffw Prwrrw, by S B \Vhipplc (1932) 

Page 89 —Marine d« Sta-l vms so indignant when she heard the 
Amcticui story that she called on Talleyrand, expecting a denial 
Having heard all she had to say he left the room without answering 
and did not return She never forgave him {Smmtrnrs du Baron dt 
BarenttyVdi 1, page 92.) 

Page 89 — L* Beau Mmtrandf by Henn Milo (Pans, 1926), see 
aho ^L'Ami de At dc Talleyrand,* by Henn Vfclschmgcr {Le Revue 
dtBareSf istFcbruary 3895) 
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Page 91.— TA? ^^the 'Life of a Gentleman hong Resident 

in'' India, by G; F. ' GraJidj- gives the husband’s vereion of .^ls afiair; 
This book was prlvaMy printed, at the Cape -of Good: Hope in , ;i8i4^ 
arid pubhshed by' the ,C^cutta';-Historidd Socieiy iri-igia.i-See also ' 
• Echoes from Old Calcuita\hyYl^%. Busteed (Thiril Edition, 1897), ^d. 
■JlLemoirs 'of Sir Franeh, at.ca (Vol. ii), by J/ Parkes arid 

H. ' Meriyale (i 867). Also’ the Memoirs of fyitliam ^Hickey ri, 

^ 

■ . Page92i — Madame Grand’s appearanceis described in the 
' de Mddame de Rim'usat (Vol. ii),'and there is-much gossip about- her', 
in xh^ Mimoires de la Comtesse de jBotgne {V 6 \. i), including a d^crip- 
tion of how she was attired when she had supper with Edouard Dillon, 

; page 433* ' • ' . 

Page 94. — The best account of the last days of the Directory is 
contained in VAvknement de Bonaparte, by A. Vanda). 

Page 113 . — Journal du Comte P, -i. Roederer (Paris, 1909). ' . , 


CHAPTER ?IVE: • ' 

Page 1 19 . — Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, by M. de Bburrienne, 
.London (1836), Vol. r, page 260, etc. 

, ..Page, 1 21 . — Memoirs of Baron Hyde de Neitwlle (translated ■ and . 
abridged by Frances Jacksonj two vok). Hyde de Neuville speafe well 
ofi-Tallcyrand throughout his memoirs. There is an interesting 
passage ‘ in - the second -volume (page 212} :recounting a - chance 
meeting , iri iiSiyi’-wheri Talleyrand referred to this interview wiA 
. 5 ' 1 'apoleori: 

.. - Page.Tri^.— The 'authoritative life of Fouche is byXouis'Madelin, 
in two volumes (1900); ' Memoirs of doubtful- authenticity were 
publisbed'iri 1821/ See ^so'yoseph.Fouchii hy Stefan Zweig!(i930), a^ 
.farilliarit'sketch. - V 
■ P^e i25;-^This story is elaborated in •Bdzac’s 'Uri? Tenihreuse 
Affaire. 

- -Pa^:vi44i — ^The .story told .-by .Balzac is. also referred to in. the 
‘Mhndires du Baron de P^irolles^YxA. i, page; 236. Qri the'other hand, 
In xht.:Menunres de Madame de Chasiendy authoress, who 

Was pr^ent at- the house^df Madatne.;de. Luyries that evening, 'While, 
confinriihg Talleyrandls 'pr^mce and meririonmg- that she. left ; him 
rgamblihg when-sh,e;rerii^-mak»^'ri^ reference',. to his dramatic . 
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statemenl. If « w»s niad« after Ae u w probable that she would 

have heard of u 


dhAmiLSrt 

Page 1 4^7 — The young Scotsman referred to wm Lord John 
Campbcn,whohccame yth Duke of Argyll (ice InimcieSoutty trtirrt 
(ftht lC>zh!ttnth Century,\iy the Duke of Arg\U (^910), page 515) 

Page 14.9 — The scene at Nikolsburg « desaibcd jn BEsmarek's 
Gtdanhn tatd Lrwntrungeit (sBqS), Vo! it* page 47 

Page J53 — ^Thc pm-ate letter from Fox 10 Talleyrand ts in the 
author s possession. 

Page 154 — Sorel, OwW rr Termrurb d Pem^ Vol vw, Chapter i, 
Pan VI 

Page 156 dt ta Rant H^rtente Vo! I, page 46 «J 

Page 161 —The question aa to who betrayed the Treaty of TTlsn 
to England k thoroughly examined in Four Famoui Myitma^ by S’r 
John Hall (iQii) 

Page i6j —Two recent works of importance throw fresh hjjit on 
the Spanish question VEspaptt ft Nafelhny by Geoffroy de Grand 
majson 090 p)i splumes, and WapoUen it L Bspagnithy Andrd 
Futief (1930), two volumes. Villemarwt, m Monuiur df Tath'trend^ 
though generally hostile, supports the new that Talleyrmd dw 
ai^rovrd of the Spanish policy from the first. 


CHAma SEVES 

Page 170 —The leading authority on trinsattions at Tilsit and 
Erfurt, and subsequent relations with Ru$sia,ls Albert Vandal s NepoUin 
ft ^/fxandre 1 

Page 184. — See Af/matrs ef Pniut Afettfnuhj translated by Mrs 
Alexander Napier {1 88p), VoL it, pa^ ] 83 and 1 93 

Page 187 —An account of the scene of 23rd Janirar) and of 
TalleypJids subsequent conduct is given m Mdneials Aftmetrs «/ 
r, translated by Robert H Sherard(iB9+),Vol TT,pageaoo 
Accounts are also given jn the memoirs of Pasquwr, of Madame de 
Chastenay, and elscwlicrc 
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CHAPTER EIGHT: 

Page 191. — See Life and Mtmolrs of Count Mole^ edited by the 
Marquis of NoaiJles (translated) (1923), Vol. page 198. 

Page 198. — Memoirss -de la Comtesse Polotka. Edited by Casimir 
Siryienski (1896}. 

Page 198. — A collection of Talleyrand’s letters to the Ducliess of 
Courland has been published in a volume entitled Talleyrand Inime. 

Page 199. — For the relations of the Comte de Flahaut with the 
Queen Hortense, see The First Napoleon. Edited by the Earl of Kerry 
(1925). Subsequent researches that Lord Lansdowne has made among 
the papers at Bowood have enabled him to establish that Flahaut was 
also engaged in an affair with Caroline Murat, Queen of Naples. 
See also Jldcmaires de la Reine Hortense (1927), Vol. n, page 9. 

Page 2,04. — Memoir en der Grafin Kielmannsegge uber Napoleon i 
Dresden, 1927. 

Page 209. — Memoires de Jimee de Coigny, with introduction and 
notes by Etienne Lamy (n.d.). 

Page 21 2.— For Savary’s evidence, see Mimeires du Due de Rovigtty 
Vol. VI, Chapter vn and Chapter xxi. 

Page 214. — See Journal d*tate Femme de Cinquante jfnt^ VoL ii, 
Chapter xv. 


CHAPTER NINES 

, Page 219. — See Memoires et Relations PoTitiques du Baron de 
l^tirolles (1884), three volumes. 

Page 230. — The best and .fairest account of Marmont and of his 
conduct at this crisis is given in Sdintc-Bcuve’s CauserieS du Lundi, 
Vol. VI. See also Caulaincourt’s account, given in ‘L’Agonie de 
Fontainebleau,’ published in the Revue des Deux Mondes^Jssiu^ry 1 930. 


CHAPTER ten: 

Page 245. — See The Foreign Policy of Castlercaghy iSi^-iSrg^ by 
C. K. Webster (1931), page 323. 

Page 245. — finecdotal Recollections of the Congress of Fiennoj by the 
Comte A. de la Garde-Chambonas, translated by tlie author /In 
Englishman in Paris {1 902). 
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Page 165 -~See Chateaulinani's Mfmutrts iTOutre'Temhti 
Par: r«, Boot r 

Page — See Mimotrtt du Cmlt (1868), Vol 

page 307 rf/fj 

Page 274*— CcTTrf/ Afpffj tjSt'^sa Ht—us Mlmoirti Edited 
by die Marquis -de Noafl{es In sot volumes The sixth volutne 
appeared m !930 The earlier volumn have been transiated—see 
noreoR page 191. 

Page 47^— ^fa/«rf de Afm Ttmf$ The memoirsof Pasquicr were 
puMuhed m 1894 tn six voliimca 

Page 278 —The scene of Fouchi receiving intimauon of his fall is 
minutely described by Pasquieras as by Vttrelles^itnddtetf&cccuRea 
agree In Stef^ Zwejg’a recent book on Fouchi he asserts tlut tt 
cook place at an evening party before an audience of *pretty seocnen^ 
court dignitaoes and young folks as well * He quotes no authority 


c«a?TM Twaiv* 

Page 287 —The dwry of James Gallatin was published rn 19(4 
under the tide A Crtai Ptaetmaier Thw extremely entertaining 
«*ork w not always reliable The wmer states that in March iSi? 
at Crockfords m London, he sat orkiSiic Talleyrand, who looked 
more like an ape than ever’ ^sage 268). Talleyrand was ccrnmly not 
m England between the years 1794 and 1830 
Page 294 —The memoirs of Antorun Carime are contained in a 
volume entitled Les Chipqvrr de h Tahiti published m 1843 A 
portnuc of Talleyrand serves as frontispiece, and there is much 
Inierrsung matter concerning his diet and habits. 

Page 292 —Tht Dtorj <f Frttutt LaJj ShtUey Edited by Richard 
Edgeumbe (jgti), Vol i, page 137 Lady Shelley did not like 
Talleyrand, thought him fnghtful object to look at,* and was 
surprised that ‘the French ladies find him irresistible,’ 

Ptgt 295 — The letter from AUdime de Sousa referred to is ai 
Bowood, 

Page 2gg —See ^euvrsiri du Sarsn de Baremit (189^)1 *» 

page 20S 

Page 308— Motley recounts that Mr Gladstone was deeply 
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shocked by :TaUey rand’s, comment on the death of Napoleon. ‘Imagine 
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ADDENDUM 

CHATTETt TWetVE 

Pace 308 —Henry Edward Fox gives a djITcTefn acc^itm of how 
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wereounng togetherar the time ^hen the report was toccucd^which, 
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yettinii ro France, 83 beconterl 
fj.ttn»ter for Fottipn Adairs, 86 ' 
friendship with Memrond 89 
parenuj'e of Delacroj*, 90, Ma 
oaite Grand, 91 relations with 
Napoleon, 94. enf of 

Froecdor, 96. news wi*h regard 
to Venice, gS, rijeea Napoleon, 99 
rtaponsibSe for FgypCan «p^ 
tion, 102 reiipns o&ice, toy. con 
rptrea with Napoleon# sti, re- 

eoncilfit Napole«t and Srcfir. i r t 
ittien on the tSth end 19th 
BminiiTe, 114 1 8 pots Kapo^eon 
m tccch with BcfyaluiSr nr, 
compared with Fouchd. rij. bc^ 
comes Mintttrt for rorafri AFun, 
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X23i reealirtsed bf the Pore, t*8, 
taarrtea MiAunc Gtana, tig, 
peaa mrertnrcj to En|Iind# ttg* 

ceodudesTrearvof Amictir, tja, 
raeett For, lyj fnendthtp wth 
Wadame de R^muut, tJS, tea* 
tetned in e«cution pf Diike of 
Enghicji, t39'44 wrgei peace 
after Ulm, 149 and after Aititer 
ha, 151 becoma Pnnee of 
Benevento^ 1 attempta to malte 
peace wth Engliad, IJJ fneod 
ship with Qoecn Hortense, 156, 
teUtinnl with the Queen ofPrusua, 
tjfi polite in regard to Poland, 
ibo* rural againit Napoleon, j63 
becomes Vice-Grand elector \6t 
opposed to Kajyj^ecn^a Spanish 
poLcy, 165, Sptrij«h pnnea sent 
to Vtlen^f, r6, scoon at Erfurt 
176 in co-cperation with FcnicKf, 
183 icene wuh Napoleon, tSy. 
Napeleon'jcpirucDo?, igj rrtfate 
life, 198 207. relarrofti irith the 
Duchess of CmirUrid. 196 mem* 
her of Commission of inquiry into 
conduct of General Dopont, »07* 
reJjCotM with Aiflftee de Corgnp, 
aeg refusea to resume ofFee,-!!*, 
rets m touch with the Bourbem, 
arg advujcs Empress 10 remam in 
Pam, zarr reewres Aleracder. 
224, becoma head of the Prio* 
viaonal Gevenstnent, axy dis- 
tuadn Alezandcr from lefiwg up 
a Regency, 230* meets Louis scrsir. 
233 becoma Minuter (hr Foteigfl 
ASiirt, 23? ctmclada Treaty of 
Pam, agi^ drafa hw own mirrac- 
nons at the CengreM of VTcnisi, 
240-3, amva at VTenni, 348, 
first mcetmjt vnih deleyste*, 1+9, 
dj*ida the AlSo, 253 canclado 
s^et tr«ty with. Ecglind and 
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Austria, 255; interview with Ma- 
dame de Brionne, 259J leaves 
Vienna, 261; dispatch to Louis 
xvin, 263-5; nieeting w;th Louis 
xviii at Mons, 265; scene at 
council at Cambrai, 270; reconciles 
Fouchil with the King, 273; 
President of the Council, 274; 
creates Chamber of Peers, 275; 
gets rid of Fouchd, 278; his love 
for the Duchess of Dmo, 280; 
dismissed by Louis -xviir, 282; 
supports the Ultras, 285; scene at 
t]je British Embassy, 287; dis- 
graced, 290; private life, 291-9; 
birth of Pauline, 296; friendship 
xnth Royer-Collard, 2975 with 
Barante and Thiers, 2985 defends 
liber^ of the press, 3045 opposes 
war with Spain, 306; on the death 
of Napoleon, 308; attached by 
Maubreuil, 311; helps to finance 
the Naiiona/, 315; approves of 
Louis - Philippe accepting the 
throne, 317; appointed Ambassa- 
dor to London, 319; arrival at 
Dover, 320; discusses affairs of 
Belgium with Wellington and 
Aberdeen, 324; relations with 
Mole, 326; and with Palmerston, 
327; supports candidature of Leo- 
pold for throne of Belgium, 329; 
attached and defended in tlie 
House of Lords, 331-2; relations 
with Flahaut, 335-7? concludes 
(Quadruple Alliance, 340; resigns, 
343; life at Valenfay, 345-7? 
relations with Bakac and Lamar- 
'tine, 3495 impression produced on 
Lady Granville, 350; declaration 
of ist October 1836, 351; present 
at marriage of the Dube of Orleans, 
355; speech on the death of Rein- 
hard, 358; meets the Abb^ Dupan- 
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